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“THE development of the South means the enrichment of the na- 
tion.” This was the doctrine of the late Hon. William D. Kelley, 
of Pennsylvania. When first promulgated, few people in the North 
accepted it. They could not see as clearly as he did that Southern 
growth was to be as important to the North as had been the develop- 
ment of the West. 

The interdependence of the two sections and the reason why 
Southern advancement meant Northern wealth were probably never 
more graphically stated than in a letter written by Judge Kelley, in 
which he said: 


‘*The States south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, with their half- 
million square miles of area, contain a wealth great enough for a continent— 
a wealth so vast, so varied in its elements and character, so advantageously 
placed for development, that these States alone can sustain a population far 
greater than the population of the United Siates to-day. Their products would 
be so different from those of other portions of the country as to afford the most 
profitable exchange, advantageous to all. And it is in these States that we must 
find the new and greater market for Northern surplus, whether that surplus be 
in the shape of accumulated labor of the past, that is to say, capital, or the 
future productions of labor, or of labor itself, because in these Southern States, 
more than elsewhere, the natural conditions of success exist, As to the rapidity 
with which it can be done, the past growth of the West furnishes the best 
answer. It was the building of an empire in the West that relieved and en- 
riched the East as wellas the West. The enormous energies, the ‘plant’ 
used in that task, unparalleled in the magnitude of the work and the greatness 
of the reward to all, is now seeking a new field of investment, and there is no 
spot on earth sufficient for it and within its reach but the South. I do not con- 
sider that there ever existed in the West, great as its wealth is, nor in any other 
portion of the country, anything like the natural wealth of the South.” 


Copyright, 1891, by the Forum Publishing Company. 
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This is a comprehensive statement of the unequalled natural re- 
sources of the South and of the great wealth-creating possibilities of 
this section. It does not by any means exaggerate the conditions. 
It can be truthfully said that there is no other region on this conti- 
nent or in Europe of equal area that has one-half of the advantages 
for supporting a dense population and for the creation of wealth as 
the South. In this section is found a remarkable combination of the 
advantages of all other countries. It has every variety of climate, its 
soil yields abundantly of the widest range of agricultural products, it 
produces three-fourths of the entire cotton crop of the world; but its 
cotton crop is now exceeded in value by its grain crops, a fact which 
comparatively few seem to know. It is becoming the market garden 
of the North, over five million dollars’ worth of vegetables and fruits 
being shipped annually from Norfolk alone to Northern cities. 
Florida furnishes the country from three million to four million boxes 
of oranges a year. Georgia ships over ten thousand car-loads of 
watermelons every season. In the aggregate the shipment of early 


fruits and vegetables North and West probably amounts to nearly 


fifty million dollars a year, and this business is increasing very rapidly. 
Ten years ago it was of trifling importance. 

sut the South’s profitable crops do not end with cotton, grain, fruits, 
and vegetables; they include about four hundred and fifty million 
pounds of sugar, one hundred and forty million pounds of rice, many 
million pounds of tobacco, and other smaller crops. Of all its crops, 
tobacco probably yields uniformly the largest profits to the grower. 
As compared with the net returns of tobacco per acre, the profit on 
grain in the West is extremely small. The possibilities in grain- 
growing in the South were illustrated two years ago, when a South 
Carolina farmer won the prize offered by the “ American Agricul- 
turist””’ for the largest yield of corn per acre, in competition with the 
most progressive farmers in every section of nearly every State in the 
Union. In no part of the country can agriculture be made more 
profitable than in the South. And a genial climate makes the cost 
of living and of caring for live-stock very much less than where the 
intense cold reduces the days of out-door labor to the minimum and 
adds a heavy burden of cost for food, clothing, and fuel for the family 
and for the shelter and feeding of all farm animals. The South isa 
well-watered country, with a regular and abundant rainfall. From the 
great mountain ranges that form its backbone, innumerable streains 
and rivers flow to the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. Some fur- 
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nish cheap transportation and will forever regulate railroad freight 
rates; others afford water-powers, used only to a comparatively small 
extent now, but capable of furnishing sufficient power to spin all the 
cotton which the South produces. 

The lumbering business of Michigan and the adjoining States has 
been the foundation of much of their progress and prosperity; it has 
afforded employment to millions of capital, to many thousands of 
hands, and has yielded almost fabulous profits. In the extent and 
variety of its standing timber the South far surpasses all other sec- 
tions. It has the foundation for a lumbering and wood-working busi- 
ness much greater than that of the North or West. Its vast virgin 
forests of hard wood will furnish the raw material for as many fac- 
tories to manufacture costly furniture and fine woodwork of all kinds 
as are now in operation in the entire country; its cheaper lumber will 
go into the lower grades of furniture, while its pine will continue, as 
it now is, indispensable in all building operations. The editor of the 
“'Timberman ” estimates that the annual lumber product of the South 
is fully four hundred million dollars, or as much as the value of the 
cotton crop; but that is probably much too large an estimate. The 
South’s resources in coal and iron ores, always the foundation for the 
greatest prosperity, are so great as almost to defy comprehension. 

Nowhere else in the world, it is believed, are the natural conditions 
so favorable for the production of iron and steel on the largest scale 
that the increasing consumption demands and at the lowest cost. 
Less than ten years ago the foremost iron-makers and many of the 
leading journals of the North honestly believed that the South could 
never compete with Pennsylvania in the making of pig iron. They 
believed this because they had never investigated the combination of 
advantages for iron-making which the South possessed. When Ala- 
bama first commenced to ship pig iron into Northern markets, it was 
persistently claimed by those whose iron was being displaced that it 
could only be a question of a few months before these shipments 
ceased, because according to their views there was a loss on every 
ton. As months passed into years and the Southern iron-maker 
showed no disposition either to abandon his Northern trade or to fail 
by reason of the supposed losses on it, public sentiment commenced 
to change. Tere and there was found a man who had investigated 
the foundation on which the Southern iron interests were building, 
and who saw that it was neither speculation nor town-lot booming. 
In the great mineral and timber belt which stretches from West 
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Virginia to northern Alabama, covering, roughly speaking, an area 
of about seven hundred miles in length and one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred miles in width, there is a concentration of mineral and 
timber wealth greater than can be found in any other equal area in 
America or Kurope with ideal conditions for its profitable development. 

Instead of having to haul ore one thousand miles, as many Northern 
furnaces do, and coke five hundred to six hundred miles, as many 
Western furnaces are compelled to do, the iron-maker in this section 


finds his ore and coal and limestone within a few miles of each other. 
In quantity they are, humanly speaking, inexhaustible; and as new 
railroads open up new and large fields, the cost of production steadily 
decreases, against a gradual but certain increase in a very large part 
of the North and in all of Europe. Fora while it was believed by 


many that the quality of Southern ores and coke was inferior to the 
best grades of Northern, but the best Southern coals and cokes now 
equal or outrank the highest Pennsylvania grades, while Southern 
iron ores have gained a position equally as strong except for Bessemer 
iron. The Lake Superior district now furnishes the bulk of all 
Bessemer ores used in this country; but its monopoly cannot be 
maintained much longer. The Cranberry district of North Carolina, 
about whose Bessemer ores so much has been heard, and with which 
so little has been done, for reasons needless to detail, in all probability 
will soon be opened up to furnish ores at a low cost to neighboring 
furnaces whose coke will have to be hauled but a few miles. Mag 
netic concentration of these ores is now discussed; and this, when ac- 
complished, will havea great influence upon the iron interests of the 
central South, as it will mean advantages for Bessemer-steel making 
in the South as supreme as those which it now has for iron-making. 
In Llano County, Texas, Lake Superior iron-ore experts are open 
ing up what they claim is the finest Bessemer-ore region in this 
country; but even if this be too strong a claim, it is certainly true 
that it is an exceedingly rich Bessemer-ore district, the development 
of which must have an important effect upon the iron and steel 
interests of the Southwest, as these ores are of such a high grade that 
they will bear long transportation. Some years prior to the war South 
Carolina had quite an important iron-making industry, and some fine 
grade iron produced in that State was shipped to Sheffield, England, 
and made into steel cutlery, razors, knives, ete., which took a high 
prize at the first “ World’s Fair” in Paris. The ores from which this 
steel was made have remained undeveloped since the war, but an 
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English expert recently reported that on one property near Blacksburg 
from which these ores were mined there were at least twenty million 
tons of fine Bessemer ores, identical in character with the best Swedish 
ores. South Carolina may therefore become an important factor in 
Southern steel-making, especially as no ores now mined in this country 
make an iron equal in all respects to the best Swedish irons. In addi- 
tion to these sources of supply, arrangements are being made which 
will put Cuban Bessemer ores into Southern furnaces if they should 
be required. 

The proximity of the raw materials in the mineral belt of the 
South—an advantage nowhere else equalled—is only one of the strong 
points which must help to make this the world’s busiest workshop. 
A climate which has been the delight of every visitor is a factor of 
great importance. Of this section Judge Kelley once said: 

‘It is a country upon which the Almighty has with most lavish hand be- 
stowed his richest material gifts. It is gorged with every mineral, .. . Itis the 
most beautiful and the richest portion of God’s earth upon which my vision or 
feet have ever rested.” 

And Mr. Edward Atkinson, who deals in statistics so constantly 
that he never permits himself to grow enthusiastic, but is always 
careful and conservative in his statements, says: 

** This mountain and plateau section possesses a climate in which any kind 
of work may be performed by white or black alike ; in some portions of the area 
described are probably to be found the best conditions of climate, of soil, of hu- 
midity and rainfall, and of all the other elements which go to make stalwart men 


and women. To those who view natural scenery in its connection with the 


promise of homes for the multitudes who must be provided with them, there is 


nothing more beautiful or picturesque than the aspect of these mountains and 
valleys, which have been named ‘ the Land of the Sky.’” 

Mr. Atkinson extends the width of this belt to include the “ blue- 
grass’ region of Kentucky, and to cover about two hundred and fifty 
thousand square miles. This is equal to the combined areas of Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Belgium, and a half of Germany and a half 
of France. This central Southern region, equal in area to the coun- 
tries named, is capable of supporting a greater population than their 
combined population. It can comfortably accommodate, and furnish 
a foundation for the prosperity of, more people than now live in 
the United States. Its greatest resources are its coal and iron and 
timber, and yet Mr. Atkinson estimates that it is capable, when well 
populated with thrifty farmers, of producing as much wheat as the 
entire country now consumes. 
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On one side of this mineral belt is the cotton, fruit, and truck- 
growing and yellow-pine region of the South, needing the coal, iron, 
and hard woods of the mountains, and furnishing in exchange its cot- 
ton, its fruits, vegetables, and its pine lumber, creating a mutually 
profitable exchange. On the other side are the rich and populous 
prairie States, which will afford an almost unlimited market for all 
the manufactured products of this central workshop region, while the 
development of these industrial interests will create a new and im- 
portant market for the surplus grain and provisions of the West. 
The construction of the Nicaragua Canal, justly termed by Senator 
Morgan “ the final consummation of the glory of this wonderful nine- 
teenth century,” will open to the cotton and the coal and the iron of 
the South new markets in which the demand will tax the productive 
capacity of this section. The world’s commerce and shipping will 
centre in the Gulf of Mexico and at South Atlantic ports to a degree 
that can scarcely be comprehended now. Then wealth will be created, 
large cities will grow up, coal mines will be developed, iron and steel 
works built, and shipyards established on a scale little dreamed of now. 

With this wealth of raw materials, of climate and soil, and with its 
commanding position between the ocean and Gulf and the mighty 
West, what is the South doing in material development? It is need- 
less to ask as to what it is doing in the extension of education, in the 
building of churches, the establishment of libraries, and in all that 


tends to higher civilization, for these, in our country at least, naturally 
and inevitably follow material advancement. When the most disas- 
trous, or rather the most costly, war in the world’s history ended, the 


South was ina condition beyond the power of words to describe. 
For four years contending armies had occupied its territory, its fields 
were devastated, ruins marked the sites of thousands of its best 
houses, its fences were gone and its farms impoverished. Everywhere 
there was ruin and dismay. Its whole labor system was disorganized, 
hundreds of thousands of its best men had been killed or maimed in 
battle, and still larger numbers of its most progressive men were com- 
pelled to seek a living in the West or North. The census report of 
1870, five years after the war ended, showed a decline of over two 
billion dollars in the assessed value of property as compared with 1860. 
Careful estimates put the money loss to the South by the war, count- 
ing the destruction of property and taking some cognizance of the 
losses due to the disorganization of the labor system, at from four 
to five billion dollars. If the loss as represented by the death of so 
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many of its foremost men and the great rush West and North just 
after the war be included, it is very reasonable to say that the war cost 
the South five billion dollars. The total capital invested in manu- 
factures in the United States according to the last census is about 
three billion five hundred million dollars. 

If we could conceive of some disaster which should wipe out of 
existence every manufacturing enterprise in this country and every 
dollar of capital invested, the loss would be so appalling as to stag- 
ger the world. It is impossible to depict the reign of terror and the 
suffering which would ensue. Many years would pass before any re- 
covery could be expected. And yet this frightful condition and this 
overpowering loss would be less than the South had to face when it 
laid down its arms in 1865. Moreover, this loss would have to be 
borne by over sixty-five million people, who would have every aid 
that the world’s capital could render in helping to overcome its effects ; 
while the South’s loss had to be borne by less than ten million people, 
and that, too, without any material assistance from the outside world 
and hampered also by political misrule. Following this came recon- 
struction and all its train of evils; and 1880 found the South just be- 
ginning to show signs of recuperation. At that time and in 1881 the 
conditions were peculiar. The South, scarcely ready to commence a 
new life, was almost as poor as in 1865; the North and West were 
rich because of the war and of the enormous emigration to the West 
and its great development, controlling the finances of the whole coun- 
try, undergoing a marvellous advancement, and flushed with prosper- 
ity following the great grain crops of 1879, 1880, and 1881, and the 
demand in Europe for all our surplus grain. 

This was. the condition of the two sections ten years ago. Cer- 
tainly no one would have been bold enough to predict that the rate of 
industrial and agricultural advancement of the South between 1881 
and 1891 would be as large as that of the rest of the country. Such 
a prophecy would have been regarded as utterly absurd. Moreover, 
remembering that nearly five million immigrants have settled in 
the West in the last ten years and that this has been a period of 
an enormous advance in the grain production of that section, and 
remembering that the South has had no immigration, it would seem 
entirely natural to assume that the rate of agricultural growth in 
the South since 1881 has been very small as compared with the 
great growth of the West and North. The advance in manufac- 
turing and mining interests has been widely discussed, but it 
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could not, of course, be expected, under these remarkable circum- 
stances, that the rate of their growth in the South could be equal to 
that of the North. Ten years ago one section was poor and with 
hardly a foundation laid for industrial development; the other was 
rich, with vast manufacturing and mining interests flourishing and 
rapidly expanding. Let us look at what the South has accom- 
plished as compared with the rest of the country. The growth of 
population in the South since 1880 has been almost wholly the natural 
increase; the growth in the North and West has been swelled by 
over five million immigrants. In 1881 the South produced 305,008,- 
000 bushels of corn, and in 1891 535,942,000 bushels, a gain of over 
230,000,000 bushels, or 75 per cent; while the increase in corn pro- 
duction in the balance of the country in 1891 over 1881 was 71 per 
cent, or a lower rate than the South. The aggregate production of 
wheat, corn, and oats in the South in 1891 was 672,459,000 bushels, 
against 404,301,000 bushels in 1881, a gain of 268,158,000 bushels, or 
66 per cent. During the same period the gain in the rest of the coun- 
try was 72 per cent. In other lines of agriculture the South’s growth 
has been equally satisfactory. In 1881 the cotton crop was 5,456,000 
bales; in 1891 it was about 9,000,000 bales. On the basis of prices 
which prevailed in 1881, the South’s agricultural products of 1891 
would have been worth about five hundred million dollars more 
than the total of 1881; but even with the very great decline in the 
prices of all commodities, the difference was about two hundred mill- 
ion dollars compared with 1881. 

Railroad-building, unless based on speculation, may be accepted as 
a good test of the general advancement of a country or section. At 
the end of 1881 the South had 23,811 miles of railroad; at the end of 
1891 it had 44,805 miles, a gain of 20,994 miles, or 87 per cent. In 
1881 the mileage of the rest of the country was 79,332, and in 1891 it 
was 122,898 miles, a gain of 43,566, or only 56 per cent, against the 
South’s 87 per cent. Probably the most striking comparison that can 
be made to show the growth of the South’s railroad business is based on 
the census figures of 1880 and 1890. Comparing the richest and most 
populous section of the West, where railroad-building has been very 
active, nearly 18,000 miles having been constructed in ten years, with 
the South, it is seen that the relative progress of the latter between 
1880 and 1890 has been far ahead of that of the former. In 1880 
eight Southern States had 13,227 miles of road, which carried in 
that year 6,395,074 passengers, or less than one-third as many as were 
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carried on the 23,588 miles in the Western group; whereas by 1890 
the number on 24,955 miles of Southern road had reached over 380,- 
000,000, nearly one-half as many as on 41,299 miles of Western road. 
The number of passengers carried on Southern roads increased 369 
per cent, and on Western roads 168 per cent. The freight moved 
increased in the same way, the number of tons handled having gained 
247 per cent on the Southern roads, against 115 per cent on the West- 
ern roads. The gain in carnings both from passengers and freight 
shows very largely in favor of the South, but the most remarkable 
point is seen in the comparison of freight and passenger rates. In 
this at least the thickly settled West ought to show lower rates and a 
larger decrease between 1880 and 1890 than the South; but to the 
great credit of the managers of Southern railroads, and contrary to 
the statements made by many Southern legislators who seek to im- 
pose unjust restrictions upon the railroads, this is not so. 

In 1880 the average receipts per mile per passenger were 2.541 
cents on Western roads and 3.194 cents on Southern roads, a differ- 
ence of .658 cent in favor of the former; in 1890 the average in the 
West was 2.3838 cents and in the South 2.291 cents, showing that 
Southern roads are now carrying passengers at a lower average rate 
than Western roads. The decline in the South was 0.903 cent, or 28 
per cent, and in the West 0.203 cent, or 8 per cent. Ten years ago 
the average receipts per ton per mile on Western roads were 1.369 
cents, against 1.691 cents on the Southern roads, a difference against 
the latter of 0.822. By 1890 Southern roads had been able to reduce 
this average rate to 0.926 cent, a decline of 0.765 cent, or 45 per cent, 
while the decline in the West had only been 0.359 cent, or 35 per 
cent, the average rate in the latter section now being a little more 
than in the South. 

Looking at the growth of the iron trade, we find that in 1881 the 
entire South made only 451,540 tons of pig iron, the output for the 
rest of the country in that year having been 4,190,024 tons. In 1891 
the South made 1,914,042 tons and the rest of the country 7,359,413 
tons. Starting in 1881 with 451,000 tons, the South increased its out- 
put by 1891 by 1,460,000 tons, or 528 per cent, against a gain of 78 
per cent in the North and West. In 1881 the North and West made 
over nine times as much iron as the South; in 1891 they made less 
than fourtimesasmuch. Ten yearsago the South was almost wholly 
dependent upon other sections for its finished iron product, its cars, 
locomotives, engines, boilers, agricultural implements, ete. Now it 
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has some excellent locomotive-building works and many car-whee]l 
and axle foundries which even ship their product to the leading rail- 
roads North and West, large machine shops, agricultural implement 
works, and the finest and best-equipped iron shipyard in the world, 
which has lately launched the largest iron steamer ever built in this 
country, with the exception of some of the new war vessels. The cen- 
sus figures will show that during the decade between 1880 and 1890 
the increase in the number of persons employed in New England cotton- 
mills was 21,755, while in Southern mills it was 22,592; in the first 
case a gain of somewhat more than 17 per cent and in the second of 
nearly 135 per cent. Superintendent Porter lately said: 

“The Southern States may well be proud of this magnificent showing. 
These States are employing in their cotton-mills nearly as many hands as Massa- 
chusetts did in 1870. In the ten years just closed, they have more than doubled 
the number of persons employed and the value of their product, and have nearly 
trebled the amount of cotton consumed and the number of their spindles, The 
increase in the amount of cotton consumed has been greater in the Southern 
States than in New England.” 

The output of coal from Southern mines in 1891 was over twenty- 
three million tons, compared with about six million tons in 1881, a 
much greater percentage of gain than in the country at large. The 
forty cotton-seed-oil mills, with a capital of three million five hundred 
thousand dollars, in operation in 1881 have grown to over two hun- 
dred mills, with an investment of thirty million dollars or more; of 
phosphate rock the production in 1891 was between six hundred thou- 
sand and seven hundred thousands tons, as compared with two hun- 
dred and sixty-six thousand tons ten years ago. 

If further examples or illustrations of the South’s progress are 
needed, they may be found in every line of development. Probably 
no feature of Southern growth has commanded more attention during 
the last few years than the increase in business at the South Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. The tendency of Western pre “luce has been to seek 
a foreign outlet through Southern ports, and so great are the advan- 
tages of these as compared with the more northerly routes that the 
business which has been started must of necessity grow rapidly. 
With Western grain and provisions added to Southern cotton, coal, 
and lumber passing through these ports, there is a foundation for 
large commercial cities at every good Southern harbor. Railroad 
construction is already tending in that direction. The official govern- 
ment figures can again be called upon in behalf of the South. The 
value of exports from Southern ports in 1881 was $257,535,401 and in 
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1891 $849,801,999, an increase of $92,266,598; the value from all 
other United States ports was $576,013,726 in 1881 and $620,713,801 
in 1891, a gain of $44,700,075. Not only did the South gain 36 per 
cent, against an increase of only 7.7 per cent at all other ports, but the 
actual gain by the former was $92,266,598, as compared with $44,700,- 
075 by the latter. Hxamining the banking business, it is found that 
the South has six hundred and forty national banks, with an aggregate 
vapital of $99,905,405, against two hundred and twenty-three, with a 
capital of $45,010,000, in 1881, the percentage of gain being very 
much larger than in the rest of the country. 

That the advance has been general as to States and as to all lines 
of progress is conclusively shown by the assessed value of property. 
In 1880 the total assessed value of property in the Southern States 
was $2,913,436,095. By 1891 this had increased to $4,816,396,896, a 
gain of one billion nine hundred million dollars. The average as- 
sessed value per capita in 1891 was $271, while in 1880 it was $187. 
It would only require the same rate of gain per capita and the same 
rate of increase in population as during the last ten years—and 
certainly these will be maintained—to give the South a total assessed 
value of nearly eight billion five hundred million dollars ten years 
hence. Summing up in tabular form some of the foregoing statis- 
tics, we find the following condensed showing of the South’s progress: 


1881,! 1891. 
Assessed value of property.............. $2,913,436,095 $4,816,396,896 
Assessed value of property per capita... $187 $271 
NS ets 23,811 44,805 
eee OF Geena: WAION, oc... Sicscedcoaxce 5,456,000 9,000,000 
Yield of grain, bushels... ............... 404,301,000 672,459,000 
Value of chief agricultural products. ... $749,000,000 $926,000,000 
CUE I, WON o's oie va taccctseebiwans 6,000,000 23,000,000 
Pig iron produced, tons.............+... 451,540 1,914,000 
Pras hahs TOOK, TORS a. occ ccc ccecvsese 266,000 About 650,000 
Capital invested in cotton-seed-oil mills. . $3,504,000 $30,000,000 
Number of national banks............... 223 640 
Capital of national banks............... $45,010,000 $99,905,405 
Exports from Southern ports............ $257,535,000 $349,801,000 


The past ten years have only served to show the possibilities of South- 
ern advancement. It would require too much space to elaborate the 
facts which prove that the growth of the whole country necessitates and 
will insure even greater progress in the South in the future than in 
the past. The increase in the population of the United States in the 
next ten years will about equal the present population of the entire 
1 In a few cases these figures are for 1880, 
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fourteen Southern States. The growth in manufactures is illustrated 
by the fact that the increase in capital invested in manufacturing in 
1890 over 1880 was more than the total capital so invested in 1870. 
The steady growth in the consumption of iron will demand an in- 
crease in production sufficient to require the building of at least as 
many furnaces in the South in the next ten years as have been built in 
the past ten. These facts and many more that will suggest them- 
selves to the reader will show that even if the South maintain only an 
equal rate of growth with the country at large, it will accomplish far 
more between 1890 and 1900 than it did between 1880 and 1890, while 
in all probability its rate of growth during this decade will, as during 
the previous one, exceed the rate of growth in nearly all lines of de- 
velopment of the rest of the country. 

Coincident with very rapid industrial progress and with increase 
in population and wealth in any community there is invariably more 
or less speculation in real estate. No section of the country is free 
from this. For many years the West was the centre of attraction for 
real-estate operators, and the whole country was flooded with the stories 
of the marvellous increase in town-lot values as grain fields or forests 
were almost in a day transformed into booming towns. Throughout 
the great West there are many sad monuments of blasted hopes in 
deserted towns that failed to realize the expectations of their founders; 
but on the other hand there are magnificent cities, such as Denver, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Spokane Falls, Duluth, Tacoma, and 
dozens of others, whose phenomenal growth has been largely due to 
the work of the real-estate “ boomer.’”” When the South commenced 
to develop, the real-estate operators turned their attention this way. 
The Southern people, who had heretofore been great speculators in 
cotton, now became speculators in corner lots, first in Birmingham 
and then in Anniston, Sheffield, and other places. 

The fever of speculation excited by the marvellous advance in 
values in Birmingham when fortunes were made in a day, and when 
the stock of the chief land company there rose from $100, the par 
value, to $4,500 a share, based on dividends in one year of 2,200 per 
cent, spread to several other Southern States. This excitement was 
checked by the collapse that followed the Baring failure; and because 
the corner-lot booming and the founding of new towns have tem- 


porarily ceased, many people wrongly imagine that the general ad- 
vancement of the South has received a severe blow. On the contrary, 
the future development of the South will be on a sounder basis and 
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on a broader scale by reason of the lessons learned since the panic of 
1890. The solid industrial interests of this section have stood the 
strain in a way to command universal attention and to prove to the 
world the claims made as to the superior advantages of the South. 
The fact that the largest iron company in Alabama, which is also 
one of the largest in the world, earned more money during its last 
fiscal year than ever before in its history, notwithstanding the extreme 
depression in iron, has made a deep impression upon iron men every- 
where; and when a revival in business comes to the country at large, 
capital will seek the South as never before, because of the vitality 
displayed by its iron and other industrial interests during the last two 
years. In addition to the depression which has been felt throughout 
the business world since the Baring failure, the South has had to suffer 
from an overproduction of cotton, resulting in very low and unprofita- 
ble prices. This, however, is a matter which soon regulates itself, and 
will prove a blessing in disguise, as it has already driven Southern 
farmers to the cultivation of larger food crops. Present indications 
point to very large grain crops in the South, and a cotton crop suffi- 
ciently small to insure much better prices than those of last year. 
With these indications realized in the fall, Southern farmers will be 
more prosperous than for many years. 

It would be a great error for the public to charge the present 
financial troubles of several Southern railroads to lack of business. 
The South is in no way responsible for this condition of affairs. To 
Wall Street speculators who for years have manipulated the securities 
of these roads to their own personal gain must be charged their bank- 
ruptey. In no way, probably, can this be more clearly seen than by 
contrasting the management and its results of these now bankrupt 
roads with those of such roads as the Seaboard Air Line, the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the Norfolk & Western, and the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
While others were operated from Wall Street and made the founda- 
tion for new issues of securities almost without number, these were 
being managed in the interest of their stockholders and of the country 
tributary to them and without Wall Street manipulations. The Wall 
Street roads were driven into bankruptcy, the others have prospered 
and they have made prosperous the country along their lines. Let 
the blame rest where it belongs, and not on the South. 


Ricuarp H. EpMmonps. 








THE DISASTROUS EFFECTS OF A FORCE BILL. 


AFTER years of peace, without special complaint from any portion 
of the country, the Republicans of the Fifty-first Congress deliber- 
ately offered and urged legislation now commonly known as the Force 
Bill. The people in the fall of 1890, at the ballot-box, repudiated 
both the party and the issue. Still the bill was pressed in the Senate, 
and with a desperate effort most of the Republican senators sought to 
make ita law. The Republican party now presents a candidate for 
President who has approved the measure, a candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent whose newspaper labored for its passage, and a platform which 
practically gives it an indorsement. In view of these facts, it is clear 
that a Force Bill is before the American people. They must decide 
upon its desirability at the polls in November. 

The same men who prepared and supported the old Force Bill of 
1890 and 1891 will have charge of the new Force Bill in 1893 and 
1894. It is just to infer that their new Force Bill will be similar to 
their old Force Bill: The Force Bill of 1890-91 embraced a scheme 
for the appointment of supervisors who were to control Congressional 
elections. They were to be appointed by the circuit courts and to be 
backed by deputy United States marshals. The original bill gave 
them authority to visit private residences for the purpose of investiga 
tion, to inquire of wives and daughters about husbands and fathers 
concerning politics, nativity, residence, and anything else which the 
supervisors might think related to the right of suffrage. The super- 
visors could also carry on this mission, deputy marshals to aid the 
enforced examinations of women of families, while the men were away 
from home. This plan of supervision could be brought into any dis- 
trict in the Union on the application of one hundred men; and the 
number of officers, not including deputy marshals, who could then 
take charge of the district has been estimated at not less than six hun- 
dred. What district is there where there are not one hundred men so 
far below the standard of manhood as to ask for supervisors, if only 
for the purpose of becoming supervisors themselves? The circuit 
judge would first appoint his chief supervisor, and this man could 
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practically organize the rest. The local authorities all over the dis- 
trict would then yield to this man and his associates. 

This is a scheme to destroy home rule and local control. It is based 
either upon the idea that the people cannot be trusted and that one 
man is far better than the people, or it is a plan by which one man 
may organize a set of partisans to work in all elections. It is either 
undemocratic and unrepublican, a blow at popular government, a tre- 
mendous stride toward centralization and imperialism, or it is a delib- 
erate plan to use officers of the Government as an electioneering posse 
in behalf of a particular party, to furnish them means to prepare for a 
fraudulent election, and then to complete the work through a board of 
canvassers, who are to declare the desired result and certify to it. 
Such an invasion of popular rights must be repulsive alike in every 
part of the land. 

Indeed, the New-York convention ratified our National Constitu- 
tion in full confidence that until amendments might be adopted “ the 
Congress will not make or alter any regulation in the State respecting 
the times, places, and manner of holding elections for senators or rep 
resentatives, unless the legislature of this State shall neglect or refuse 
to make laws or regulations for the purpose, or from any circumstance 
be incapable of making the same; and that in those cases such power 
will only be exercised until the legislature of the State shall make 
provision in the premises.” The conventions of Massachusetts, New 
Ilampshire, and Rhode Island also adopted the Constitution of the 
United States with similar declarations on this subject. The debates 
upon the Lodge Bill in the House of Representatives showed conclu- 
sively that the framers of the Constitution never contemplated the 
passage of such a bill as that which the Republican candidates now 
indorse. 

The Force Bill if put into operation throughout the entire country 
would cost not less than $10,000,000 for every election, and would 
bring upon the people an additional force of about 350,000 office-hold- 
ers. It certainly has the appearance of being a scheme to enable a 
favored class, after collecting more money from the masses than the 
wants of the Government require, to spend it for the purpose of per- 
petuating themselves in power. Such a law once put into operation 
would bring a protest from all over the land, but once having been 
enacted the protest would be of little value, for the supervisors and 
canvassers could easily perpetuate the political power of those who 
occupied the offices, despite the action of the voters at the polls. It 
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cannot be possible that the people of the North and of the West will 
suffer such a system to be thrust upon them. 

But the advocates of this measure insist that it is needed to pro- 
tect the Negroes of the South. In truth, no greater calamity could 
befall the Negroes than such legislation. Their hope of development 
rests upon the kind feeling which now exists between the two races in 
the South, which is constantly increasing to the benefit of the Ne- 
groes as outside interference decreases. An impartial student of the 
situation in the South must see that the Negro’s progress, intellectual, 
moral, and financial, during the past few years, has everywhere been 
dependent upon and proportioned to the lack of friction between him. 
self and his white neighbor. The darkest hour of the history of the 
race was during the period when the Negroes were controlled and led 
by men who knew little about them, and who controlled them by 
playing upon their prejudices against the white men who had been 
their masters. 


Although a great deal has been written and spoken upon the 
race problem, I must give a brief sketch of the present relation of 
the two races in the South and of the causes which have led up to 


it. Immediately after the war, with more than one-half of the white 
men of the South left dead upon the battle-fields, the rest found 
their slaves free and with the right to vote. They found them also 
led by the worst class of Southern whites, and by men from other 
sections who had come into the South solely for the purpose of taking 
control of the Negroes to see what could be made by using them. 
The bulk even of the whites were disfranchised, and the designing 
leaders of the Negroes, luring this kind but credulous race on with false 
promises, aroused in them the bitterest hostility toward their former 
owners, and took them like flocks of sheep to the polls to vote into 
office incompetent and dishonest men. For several years this condi- 
tion continued, but broken promises and disappointed hopes began to 
create among the Negroes distrust of their white allies, and with it 
they ceased taking much interest in elections. For this reason they 
stopped voting by the thousands. In 1870 the Negroes were in a 
worse condition than on the day when they were made free, and they 
began to turn again for counsel and assistance to those who before 
1865 had provided for them. This change of affairs soon threw their 
worthless leaders out of power, and by 1877 every Southern State was 
controlled by the white people. Another element of aid to the white 
people in obtaining control of their local affairs was the fact that the 
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Negroes naturally scattered. Many of them moved from the South- 
ern into the Northern and Western States, and the whites were in- 
creased in number by immigration from those sections. Those who 
came South for business and not for political purposes took the side 
of the resident whites. 

During the time that white people were struggling to obtain control 
of their local affairs and to protect themselves from the incompetent 
and dishonest who were impoverishing the country by misrule and 
by robbery, the friction which existed between the two races pre- 
vented any serious consideration of a final solution of the race prob- 
lem. With the change, the most intelligent of the white people began 
fully to realize the importance to the Southof the mental and moral 
growth of this new factor in political and practical affairs. The Ne- 
groes having become free men and voters, constituting, as they did, the 
bulk of the labor of the South, if the South was to grow rich the net 
product of Negro labor must be increased. Free from the necessity 
of enforced labor, they must be inspired with a willingness and desire 
to work. They must be taught economy and industry; and for a 
number of years past the most intelligent white people of the South have 
exercised more and more their influence for the development of the 
Negro. Local schools supported voluntarily by taxation on the prop- 
erty of the white people are being used to improve the race. 

This condition of affairs exists throughout the entire State of Geor- 
gia, and I have no doubt in most parts of the entire South. Here the 
Negro now turns to his Democratic white friends for assistance to pur- 
chase a lot to build his home on, or to buy his little farm, or to help 
make his crop; and this help is given more and more cheerfully as 
the last recollection of the conflict of 1870 is removed from memory. 
In local polities, party nominations are now seldom made. The Negro 
is given an equal voice in the choice of representatives. This is es- 
pecially true in municipal affairs. In many Southern cities there 
have been no party nominations for years. At Atlanta I do not recall 
one for more than ten years. Mayors, aldermen, and councilmen are 
voted for without regard to politics; and if a citizens’ ticket is put out, 
the best classes of Negroes, especially the property-holders, join those 
of the whites interested in good government to make up and to elect 
a ticket. In 1870 there was not a Negro child in the public schools 
of Atlanta. To-day there are nearly 2,500 in the grammar schools, 
the schools being supported chiefly by the taxes voluntarily imposed 


by the white people upon their own property. Not only is every 
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facility given them to vote, but the tendency is, with the subsidence 
of race feeling, to avoid nominations, leaving every voter an equal 
right to exercise his choice on election day. In 1870 practically no 
property was held in Georgia by Negroes; to-day they pay taxes upon 
$14,196,735 of property, the greater part of which has been acquired 
since 1880. Any honest man, knowing the facts, will admit that with 
complete freedom in this section from outside interference the race 
problem is solving itself by pleasanter relations, by the substantial 
effort on the part of the intelligent whites to do all possible, both 
personally and through legislation, to develop the Negroes. With an 
experience of nearly twenty years constantly in the court-houses of 
Georgia, I can truthfully say that in criminal as well as civil litiga- 
tion the Negri es’ rights are absolutely protected. 

This condition of affairs, desirable as it certainly is, can be main- 
tained only where friction is avoided between the two races; for with 
the indication of an aggressive struggle between them, the influence 
of those whites who might desire to continue legislation favorable to 
the development of the Negro would cease. The mass of whites, 
their prejudices reinflamed, would not follow the conservative men of 
their own race. It is by the influence of the more intelligent whites 
that the best legislation and the best help can be given. Itis through 
the influence of the more intelligent of the Negroes upon their own 
be let alone, conditions will continue to improve until every right will 
be conceded to the Negro and all justice enforced in his behalf. 


race that the best use can be made by them of this help. If the South 


The Southern people are emotional. Aroused by antagonism, they 
are determined and aggressive. Appealed to as a matter of justice in 
behalf of a weaker race, they are kind and generous, forbearing and 
sympathetic. Nothing has been more common for the past few years 
in Georgia than to see the governors of the State present at Negro 
colleges or churches, aiding by word and counsel those Negroes who 
are seeking to help develop their race. Ex-Governor Gordon, the chiv- 
alrous soldier, for four years worked enthusiastically tothatend. The 
present executive, Governor Northen, does the same thing to-day. 
They and several of their predecessors have been heartily supported 
by many others, urging sympathy and aid from the whites toward the 
development of the Negroes. A public sentiment is being aroused by 
those high in office doing all possible to develop the Negro, upon 
whom, in part, the national prosperity of the South must depend, and 
to help build him up for a higher and better service of citizenship. 
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This effort is more surely securing for him all that the law allows at 
the ballot-box, both in local and national elections, than could be 
secured by double the number of supervisors and canvassing boards 
provided by the Force Bill. Besides, a voice in local elections is of 
more importance to the Negro than in national elections., In local 
elections it helps his school facilities, his standing before courts and 
juries, and his position generally in the place of his home. His vote 
in national elections could only be of more service to him if cast with 
the Democratic party; a high tariff lessens the fruits of his labor. If 
it be said that Georgia treats the Negro with more liberality than other 
Southern States, my argument is strengthened. Georgia first was freed 
from outside interference and given, therefore, more time to work off 
friction between the races, through the free action of her own people. 

Everything is now favorable; but suppose a Force Bill were passed. 
What a change would be made! There would be in Georgia about 
six thousand supervisors, besides deputy marshals and canvassing 
boards, whose business under the bill would be to stir up the ignorant 
Negroes, to arouse in their breasts prejudices against their white neigh- 
bors, to fill their minds with political aspirations; in a word, to put 
them in a state of discontent and feverish excitement and make them 
unwilling and unfit for labor. This conduct would not affect those 
Negroes who have succeeded in accumulating property; it would not 
affect the best of the race, but it would destroy their influence over 
the rest. It would check their efforts to make them honest, economi- 
cal, and industrious. What condition would result? Conscious of 
this change on the part of the Negroes, the white people would resume 
their old plan of strict nominations in local affairs. The municipal, 
the county, and the legislative officers would again be selected by party 
or color-line nominations, which would exclude all local influence on 
the part of the Negroes, except in a few counties where they would 
be able to select their own candidates. Office-holders representing 
the consolidated white vote, brought together by Negro antagonism, 
would bea natural result. The influence of the most intelligent whites 
in favor of Negro schools and legislation looking to the improvement 
of the Negro would be lost in the bitterness which the differences 
would engender. The Negro himself would be thrown back where 
he was in 1870. The prejudices inspired would seriously injure the 
labor of the South. 

The cotton crop of the South is produced largely by Negro labor. 
That a Force Bill would materially affect this crop is abundantly shown 
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by going back to the condition which existed in 1869 and 1870, and 
by seeing how small the product of the cotton fields was then. A 
commercial shock would be given to the entire South. This will 
hardly be doubted by any one. It is not my purpose to make an ap- 
peal in behalf of the Southern people to protect them from this re- 
sult. It is to show how men in the North and West will feel this 
shock almost as much as we should feel it in the South. 


Large quantities of money have been invested in the South from 


the North and from the West, both by direct purchases of land and 
by loans upon Southern securities. The shock which the Force Bill 
would produce upon the resources of the South would doubtless lessen 
by one-half the value of these investments. But that is notall. The 
great product of the South is cotton. This is sold and the money is 
spent in the North and the West. The merchants and the manufac- 
turers of the North supply the South with clothing and nearly all of 
the materials used in every-day life. The farmers of the West supply 
the South with grain, meat, and stock. The South is a commercial 
part of the Union. She is dependent upon the North and West; and 
as she depends upon them they commercially depend upon her. Strike 
down the progress of the one, and you cripple the progress of the 
others. Destroy the growth, harass the business, lessen the crops of 
the South, by renewing the intense hostility between the races (and 
a Force Bill would surely do it), and for years the merchants and manu- 
facturers of the North and the agriculturists of the West would suffer 
along with us from the blows they had helped to deal directly to us, 
indirectly to themselves. That such a calamity may be avoided should 
be the earnest hope of every loyal citizen of our common country. 


HoKE SMITH. 





LITERATURE AS A CAREER. 


In the remarks which follow, it must be understood that I speak 
of things as they obtain in my country. And perhaps a few words of 
explanation may be accepted as regards the comparison which I have 
to make between literature as a profession and the other recognized pro- 
fessions. The distinguishing points about the recognized professions 
—including the church, the law, medicine, the services, education, and 
certain branches of science—are these: 1. The pay is regulated. In 
the services, in education, and in science it is by way of salary, and 
that not high; in law and medicine, by way of fixed fee and regulated 
scale of charges—those not high. So that though there are very great 
prizes in these professions, they are few in number. Those who 
enter the professions do so, for the most part, with a full knowledge 
that they are not to becomerich. 2. The regulation of the pay means 
that there is no fighting for money, no ignoble cutting down and un- 
derselling. ‘This is an enormous advantage. ‘The professions are in- 
dependent. 3. All professions are fenced about with a high wall. No 
one can enter without passing a severe series of examinations, the 
preparation for which costs a large sum of money and keeps the can- 
didate at study till the age of twenty-one or twenty-two. 4. The 
prizes of professions—the honors—those of bishop, judge, solicitor- 
general, lord chancellor, general, the order of the Bath, a peerage 
—fall as a rule to the best men. 5. All the professions have their 
central body, which protects the interests of the craft, admits candi- 
dates on examination, excludes unworthy members and prohibits them 
from practising. 

Now, with these facts before us for comparison, let us take the 


profession of letters: In the first place, any one who chooses may 
enter this profession. It is impossible to keep any one out. If the 


strictest examinations were devised in order to hedge it round, some 
young fellow in some country paper would write in disregard of them 
and would take the world by storm. It is anybody’s profession—no 
college, institute, or academy can close its doors—all the world can come 
in. Again, in any other profession there is a common standard of good 
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work. In literature there isa kind—without doubt the highest kind— 
which pleases the refinement of five hundred or five thousand who pos- 
sess the highest culture possible. That is a very rare kind. There 
are not a dozen living writers of our language who quite satisfy the 
standard of this smallclass. But there are lower standards—those 
which appeal to the better class, the class whose literary taste is not 
so keen, so subtle, as that of the first class, yet is sound and whole- 
some. And there are lower standards and lower still, till we reach 
the depths of the penny novelette, the journal which is a scrap-book, 
the halfpenny sheet of ballads. Yet it is all literature, the literature 
of the nation, the literature of the people, from highest to lowest. At 
no point on this ladder of printed sheets can one stop and say, “ Here 
literature ends.” 

The ever-open door of literature is sometimes considered an en- 
couragement. In asense it is. No onecan bekeptout. That seems 
a great thing. Every man who thinks he has a voice and a thing to 
say may say it if he pleases. Many think so daily and essay to speak, 
yet never get a hearing. In another sense it is a discouragement, be- 
cause this very freedom makes it so much more difficult to consider 
literature as a profession. Formerly there was a school of prophets; 
the greatest attention was paid at that school to style, to the right 
balance of the verses, and to the rules of composition. Yet there was 
no safety for the school; every now and then a man came out of 
Gilead clothed in a sheepskin, and, without any attention at all to style 
and rules, led all the people after him. And so it has been ever since. 
Yet one would not break up that school. It did good work. Such a 
school might still do good work. The most important function of the 
French Academy has not been to make its dictionary, but to maintain 
literature on the same level as other liberal professions; to rank its fol- 
lowers with those who follow scholarship; to make its leaders officially 
the equals of judges, barristers, physicians. When we succeed in 
getting such an institution in Great Britain, we shall take the first 
step toward securing for literature a general recognition of its position 
as a profession. Other advantages may perhaps follow; this seems 
to me the first and the most important. 

Meantime, anybody who can may enter the profession. Its follow- 
ers are scattered units; there is no cohesion, no combination among 
them for their material interests; every man manages his own affairs 
for himself as best he can. That is to say, he cannot manage them at 
all, because the elements, the principles of his business have been 
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carefully concealed from him. He is helpless. Evenin the rare cases 
of assured success he is absolutely helpless. The literary papers en- 
courage this helplessness; they enlarge upon the generosity of pub- 
lishers, ignoring the fact that this so-called “ generosity” reduces the 
poet to the condition of a mendicant dependent on the doles of his 
master! A London publisher died the other day, and the papers have 
since been full of his “ generosity’ and his “liberality.” Is it not 
wonderful that in a community of business men this sort of talk 
should still be continued? In what other line of intellectual work 
would a man submit without indignation to be considered a workman 
without rights, a mendicant, a helpless dependent, the mere recipient 
of bounty and charity? Can one figure the physician standing hat in 
hand before his patient—“ Oh, sir, this is too much! You are in- 
deed generous! Heaven itself will bless— Another shilling? The 
starting tear betrays the grateful heart.” Ora barrister? Or a solici- 
tor? Ora clergyman? It is ridiculous. Yet this is supposed to be 
the attitude of the man of letters, and any attempt on his part to get 
his affairs put upon a proper business basis is resented by the agent as 
if it were the greatest insult possible and as if the property belonged to 
him—indeed, he generally makes it his own—instead of to its creator. 

All the other professions have their central college or their in- 
stitute, which is maintained and endowed for the sole purpose of 
maintaining the interests of its own profession. What has the calling 
of letters? The “ Royal Society of Literature” is a small decaying 


association which meets occasionally for the reading of papers. I sup- 
pose its own members would not claim for it that it does anything or 
tries to do anything at all for literature. The “ Royal Literary Fund” 
relieves writers who are in difficulties; it is indeed doing invaluable 
work, but only in this direction. There isthe “Society of Authors”: 
until the last year or two it was a very small society, though with 


ambitious alms; it is now growing powerful and its aims are grown 
more ambitious. There are even hopes that this society will ulti- 
mately do for literature what the Inns of Court do for law and the 
College of Physicians does for the medical profession; that is to 
say, that it will be powerful enough to regulate by fixed principles 
the management of literary property; that it will be disgraceful for a 
man of letters not to be a member of the society; that by its influence 
literature in every branch will take its place as a recognized and hon- 
orable profession. 

The greatest discouragement to literature at the present moment— 
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the cardinal discouragement—is the want of fixed principles as regards 
the management. This it is which makes every man who writes a 
book dread above all things making his own business arrangements. He 
does not know what the agreement should be; he hates to seem exor- 
bitant and grasping; his very soul loathes the attitude of a mendicant. 
The other man, thoroughly experienced in these emotions, watches 
him, waits for his chance, speaks smooth things, hopes success, 
hints at great risks and dangers, suggests his own magnanimity 
in undertaking these risks, and at the right moment, the critical 
moment, proposes an arrangement by which he will get nine-tenths 
of the proceeds. The author signs, half-ashamed of himself, half- 
conscious of trickery, but above all things anxious to have his book 
published. When the accounts come in he is mad, but then it is too 
late. This little comedy is enacted with nearly every book that is 
published. The publisher considers nothing but the getting of the 
property into his own hands, on his own terms; the author, helpless 
and ignorant, yet suspicious and resentful, yields up his property as 
meekly as a cow yields up her milk. No worker in the world, not 
even the needlewoman, is more helpless, more ignorant, more cruelly 
sweated than the author. Therefore in a country, like Great Britain, 
of trade and business, that is, of enterprise, struggle, and battle; in a 
country, like ours, where honor of all kinds is rightly bestowed upon 
the victorious, contempt is the lot of the author. Contempt must in- 
deed be the lot of those who are never victorious, whose spoils are 
always taken from them, who cannot combine, cannot fight, cannot 
defend their own property. 

So far, it must be owned, we have not discovered many encour- 
agements to the literary life. Let us continue to dwell a little longer 
upon the discouragements. This contempt of letters is often vehe- 
mently denied. Yet, in Great Britain, it exists deep down in the 
national heart—not contempt for the work, understand; if that were 
so, then, indeed, of all mankind we should be the most miserable. 
The contempt is for the men who produce that work. Consider, there 
grows up gradually, in the course of generations, for every profession, 
a spectre, a phantom, an image, with outlines more or less dim, yet in 
its general details plain to see and to understand. To the judge, the 
barrister, the solicitor, the physician, the general practitioner, to every 
kind of trade, belongs its own phantom. The newer lines of work— 
those of journalist, engineer, electrician, physicist—have not yet devel- 
oped their spectres: they will gradually arise and take shape. What 
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is the spectre of the literary man? It is that of a creature wholly in- 
capable of conducting business of any kind; one whose opinion on 
any subject is not worth anything; that of one not practical; who 
cannot be trusted; who is a fool as to his own affairs; who allows 
himself to be plundered and robbed, a creature in every relation of 
life foolish and contemptible, who yet produces things which the world 
loves to receive and to read. This man—which the world does not 
consider—this man so unpractical and so foolish, actually guides, 
leads, teaches, inspires, delights, admonishes the world; this man, 
whose opinion cannot be trusted, teaches the world what opinions it 
should hold. Yet it is all true: he is contemptible because he cannot 
manage his own affairs, and he cannot do this because that manage- 
ment has been carefully concealed from hiin hitherto by his own agent. 

This contempt, I repeat, is denied as often as it is asserted. That is 
because the contempt for the workman is one thing and admiration for 
his work is another. Yet if any doubt the contempt, let them con- 
sider the language and ideas of leading articles on the subject; I say 
leading articles, because there is nothing that more vividly and more 
truly expresses the opinion of the day. They do not, it is true, call 
the writing tribe contemptible in so many words, but they do always 
speak of them as naturally dependent, not on their work, but on their 
publishers. For instance, there are few men in England of broader 
mind than the editor of the “Spectator.” Yet even he, in a note 
written a few weeks ago, spoke of the publisher as formerly the patron 


of literature—which he never has been—and of that “old position ” 


as “fine and gracious.”” That is to say, it is fine and gracious for the 
author to be a dependent and a mendicant! Now, this has always 
been, outside the literary life, the prevailing estimate. 

Again, there happened five years ago a thing which Americans 
will hardly believe—I have mentioned it already, but I repeat it be- 
cause it ought not to be forgotten: At the greatest national function 
which has ever been celebrated in England, when we rejoiced sol- 
emnly and thanked God for a reign of fifty years of unexampled 
progress—at this function, to which were invited representatives of 
every profession and almost every calling, there was not invited one 
single man or woman of letters, as such. Why? Because the official 
mind in every country, which always represents, measures, and illus- 
trates the Philistinism of a country, has not yet risen to the considera- 
tion of literature as a profession, or of historians, essayists, poets, 
novelists, as persons worth regarding. To red tape and Bumble they 
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do not exist. In America such an omission would be impossible. 
Why, if it was made, the whole of the States, from Massachusetts to 
the newest Territory, would raise one consenting voice of reprobation ; 
in France it would be impossible; in Germany, the mere possibility 
of such an insult to letters could not be so much as suggested. In 
no country could it be done except in Great Britain. And here it 
was done. And here no one perceived the omission. Here, so far as 
I know, not a single paper took up the thing. The contempt for 
letters could not be more signally shown, more clearly proved. 
Well—but here is another and a more recent case. The other day 
a bust of Richard Jefferies, the latest of that little company of whom 
Gilbert White and Thoreau are leaders, was unveiled in Salisbury 
Cathedral, the mother church of his diocese. <A little ecclesiastic 
ceremony was arranged; prayers were read; an address was deliv- 
ered by the bishop and another by the dean. Now, this monu- 
ment was given to the cathedral by a small number of Jefferies’ 
admirers; there was a London committee to get together the money 
required. The committee and the greater number of the subscribers 


were literary men, some of them men of great eminence. It will 
hardly be believed that not a single man of letters was present on the 


occasion. Even the committee were not invited; not a single man 
of letters was invited. Yet the bishop and the dean are scholars and 
gentlemen. Why did they not invite the living confréres of Jefferies 
to assist in rendering this honor to their dead friend? Because these 
confréres were literary men. Because it never occurred to the func- 
tionaries of the cathedral that there was such a thing as a calling of 
literature. ‘“O land of Philistia!” cries the American reader. Truly. 
Yet to change the name of Britannia to that of Philistia will not by 
itself mend matters. 

Here, again, is another proof of official and national contempt for 
letters and calling. Let us once more remember that we must not 
confuse this contempt with contempt for the work produced, which 
does not exist, even in Great Britain. Rightly or wrongly, wisely or 
foolishly, we have in this country the institution of rank. There is 
hereditary rank from duke to baronet; there are also various orders 
of knighthood—the Garter, the Bath, the Thistle, St. Michael and St. 
George, the Star of India, the Knight Bachelor. These distinctions 
are supposed to be awarded for services to the state. They are, as a 
matter of fact, awarded in the most capricious and happy-go-lucky 
way possible. One man of science—only one—gets made a peer; 
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another, equally great, is offered the lowest order of knighthood, which 
he contemptuously refuses. A man makes vast sums in a brewery 
and is made a peer; another, equally rich, becomes a baronet. The 
mayor of a country town, the clerk of a city company, the greatest 
traveller of modern days, the greatest physician in the country, the 
greatest musician—are all alike rewarded by being made knight bache- 
lors. The others—the superior orders—are reserved for the services, 
and especially for the army. 

Now, I am not prepared, in an American magazine, to defend the 
institution of rank. But we must take things as they are. In every 
country where it exists, that is, in all Kuropean countries, those call- 
ings which are outside the pale of distinctions are regarded with a cer- 
tain contempt. Thus while a man who has a big brewery may obtain a 
peerage, a man with a big draper’s shop cannot hope even for a knight- 
hood save in connection with civic honors. Literature, like retail 
trade, cobbling, and chimney-sweeping, is excluded rigorously from dis- 
tinction. What is the nation, then, to think of literature as a calling? 
It is—it must be—as one worthy of no honor. Wealth may be re- 
garded; lawyers, physicians, surgeons, architects, sculptors, painters, 
engineers, may all look for rank and distinction—but not literature. 
‘l'ennyson, it is true, isa peer; but he is the lonely single example, 
he is the exception. Browning was never offered anything. Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Swinburne—what has been offered to these 
great writers? Perhaps they would take nothing. That is quite another 
thing. The fact remains that the official mind has not conceived it 
possible that literature should be deemed worthy of such honors as 
the nation has to bestow. One of two things seems to follow: either 
the production of noble literature is not a service to the nation or the 
national honors are of no value. 

A nation which professes to confer distinction upon its leading 
men, and refuses distinction to any one branch of service does its very 
best to bring contempt upon that branch. Who, for instance, would 
go into the Royal Engineers if that corps were excluded from the 
military orders, the rank, the titles, the honors that are freely be- 
stowed upon the cavalry and the line?) Would not this branch of the 
service fall into contempt? Yet that is exactly what is done to the 
literary branch of the service. Perhaps it would be best to abolish 
all rank. I only maintain that while rank is continued, to exclude 
any liberal profession is to insult and to degrade that profession in the 
eyes of the nation. 
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I have already elsewhere pointed out this absurdity; it has been 
received in a way which illustrates—one could not wish for a better 
illustration—the very things I maintain. The “Spectator,” for in- 
stance, in a long article assumed that I wanted all writers of distinction 
to be knighted. Observe that the mind of the writer of that article— 
in a paper recognized for its breadth and good sense—could not pos- 
sibly rise above the lowest and least form of distinction. The writer 
could not conceive it possible that a man of letters should dare, should 
presume to hope, for more than an honor which would put him on the 
same level as a city sheriff. Of course, what I claimed was that lit- 
erature, like law and the services, should be open to everything, even 
to the highest rank of the peerage. It is idle to talk about Englishmen 
not desiring rank; they do desire it. Many solid things go with 
rank; a newly-made baronet, for instance, is received everywhere 
with a certain consideration, and social consideration is a very real 
thing. Few Englishmen ever refuse rank except certain statesmen, 
in their own interests—Gladstone could not, every one feels, accept 





a peerage—but these cases are very, very few. There are certain 
old families which are proud of having refused titles for many hun- 
dreds of years, but these also are very few. Certain great scientific 
men have refused rank bezause the humble knighthood generally 
offered them is too ludicrous, and they do not desire hereditary rank, to 
which it is felt money should be attached. And most men of letters 
would certainly refuse the proffer of the lowest distinction. Yet it 
would be good for the nation that even by such an offer their services 
to the country should be recognized. Meantime the most remarkable 
point in the Victorian age will probably be the fact that the men who 
made the greatest glory of the age—the men of science and of literature 
—received no honor, no recognition, no encouragement, from the ad- 
visers of the Victorian court. They have been absolutely neglected. 
Then again, to go back to the question of dollars. In other pro- 
fessions there are many great and solid prizes. A very successful 
lawyer may make ten thousand pounds a year; many lawyers make 
five or six thousand pounds a year. A very successful physician may 
make fifteen thousand pounds a year; many physicians make five or 
six thousand pounds a year. Of engineers it is notorious that 
many have made colossal fortunes; of architects, solicitors, account- 
ants, actuaries, the same may be said. Even in the Church there are 
bishoprics, deaneries, canonries, and benefices which in comparison 
with the majority may be reckoned fat. There are thousands in every 
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profession to whom these prizes are absolutely unattainable: the rank 
and file remain without promotion because they lack the ability to 
rise. Professional success means ability of a special and unusual 
kind. But these prizes glorify the profession—even the profession of 
the Church—and they give it dignity in the eyes of the world, to 
whom a poorly remunerated calling is always more or less contemptible. 

Now turn to the literary profession. It is, to begin with, in the 
popular estimation, regarded as a poor and beggarly trade. People 
cannot be persuaded that there is any income to be got out of it. 
They think of Johnson sending his publisher that famous note, “ Jm- 
pransus”; yet Johnson was actually poor for only a very brief space, 
only while his wife was in the country and he was in town. They re- 
member Goldsmith’s distresses, yet forget that Goldsmith was a spend- 
thrift aud that he made while at his best over two thousand pounds 
a year. They think of Chatterton starving—but they forget that he 
was only a boy, ignorant of the town and its resources. They think 
of the “ Royal Literary Fund,” with its annual dinner and its annual 
appeal for the poor author. They think of Savage, Otway, and 
the whole tribe of starveling poets; but they forget the sufficiency, 
if not the affluence, that awaited Southey and Leigh Hunt and many 
others. They read how publishers have “generously” given this 
and that sum; the tale is taken up by the papers and is made the 
subject of leading articles. So that this literary calling, though 
the work produced may be almost divine, though it provide thought, 
teaching, leading, amusement, for the whole world, appears in the 
light of a company of hungry poets, all with their hats off before the 
man who has got the bag, imploring and beseeching and begging for 
““ generosity.” 

Things are not quite so bad. Yet when, not long ago, a statement 
was made in the “Author” that there were fifty men and women in 
Great Britain and the States who were making a thousand pounds a 
year and upward by writing novels, the statement was received with 
derisive laughter. Fifty novelists making a thousand a year? Impos- 
sible! Preposterous! The statement, however, was made by one who 
knew what he wassaying. Itisatruestatement; it represents the real 
prizes of the profession. There are in London alone, it is said, fifteen 
thousand people who in some branch or other exercise the literary 
profession. Fifty of them by writing novels make over a thousand 
pounds a year. What do the rest make? This brings us to the con- 
sideration of the modern literary life—what it is. 
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First of all, those who frankly live by writing have of late years 
received an immense enlargement of independence by the develop- 
ment of journalism. It is not too much to say that forty years ago 
almost the only papers for which scholars wrote were the ‘“ Times” 
and the newly founded “Saturday Review.” We all remember the 
journalism depicted by Thackeray—Captain Shaldon in the debtor's 
prison: the critic who seizes the books and cuts up the author in a 
tavern. All that is changed. The editorials of the great journals in 
London and in the country are written by scholars and gentlemen; 
journalists of the better kind have their clubs and their suburban 
houses. It is reckoned a fortunate thing, as well as a most honorable 
thing, to occupy a position as leader-writer on a great daily. Then, 
again, there is another departure of quite recent date. The new fashion 
of journalism depends less upon its staff of regular leader-writers, with 
whom there is the danger that they may not keep abreast of the day, 
than upon the special papers invited by the editor, contributed and 
signed by men who happen to be authorities upon the subject. This 
opens up a great field. And the number of papers is simply enor- 
mous; there seems no end to them. Every trade, every profession, 
has its organ. The circulation of the weekly penny papers may be 
reckoned at many millions; all these papers vie with each other in 
getting the best fiction, the most striking articles possible; they offer 
a means of subsistence—not a mere pittance, but a handsome income— 
to hundreds of writers. Out of one office alone there is poured every 
week a mass of fiction representing as much bulk as an ordinary 
three-volume novel. The daily papers with their leading articles; 
the high-class weeklies, such as the “Saturday Review,” the “Spec- 
tator,” the “ Athenzeum,” the “ Guardian,” the “Speaker,” and a few 
others, with their leaders political and social and their reviews, give 
occupation to a large number of the best literary men and women, 
and the popular weeklies employ a much larger number of the rank 
and file. 

As for the monthly magazines, they form also an additional staff, 
not a crutch, for the writer. In a little analysis undertaken a short 
time ago, I discovered that taking the seven leading magazines for the 
last three years, out of eight hundred articles, on all the topics which 
have occupied our thoughts during that time, three hundred and twenty, 
or two-fifths, were written on some point connected with the literary 
craft by writers who were also scholars. Further, that the number of 


these writers was about seventy, which represents an average of four 
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and a half papers by each writer during the three years. One cannot, 
therefore, live by writing for the monthlies. There are now, however, 
so many of these that if a man has anything to say he can reckon on 
finding some place where he will be allowed to speak. 

All these papers, all these weekly journals, all these monthy mag- 
azines require editors. Scores of editors are wanted; most of them 
are not expected to give their whole time to their official posts. Thus 
many editors are men of letters engaged for part of the day in their 
own work. For instance, Thackeray edited the “ Cornhill”; Mr. Leslie 
Stephen and Mr. James Payn have been his successors—both busy 
men of letters. Mr. Hepworth Dixon was for fifteen years editor of 
the “ Atheneum”; Mr. Mowbray Morris edits “ Macmillan”; Mr. 
Alfred Austin edits the “ National”; Mr. Walter Pollock edits the 
“Saturday Review”; Mr. Hutton edits the “Spectator”; with many 
other instances. A literary man of the present day, therefore, may 
carry on all his literary work—all that he can do—for as many hours 
of the day as is good for him, together with as much journalistic work 
as will suffice to render him independent of his publisher. This is 
an enormous gain. Perhaps it has its dangers: the papers become 
exacting; they may grow too attractive; they may absorb a man so 


that he will produce little beyond his work for the Ephemerides. 
Here, again, the philosopher may remark that those men are few in- 


deed whose original work may be considered so precious that the loss 
of it cannot be supplied. 

The number of men who actually live by the production of origi- 
nal work, apart from journalism in any of its branches, is compara- 
tively small. There are half a dozen dramatists; about a hundred 
novelists; a few successful writers of educational books, which are 
indeed a mine of wealth if one can succeed; and a few publishers’ 
hacks. The greatest prizes are those of the dramatists. But the 
stage is a fortress very hard to take: many there are who sit down 
before it and presently retire vanquished. They console them- 
selves, for the most part, with the reflection that their plays are too 
good for the theatre-goer. One would not disturb them in the belief. 
At the same time we may whisper that a good play—one which 
strikes the imagination, holds the audience, fills the house with tears 
and laughter, a strong play, a bold play, a skilful play—is never too 
good for any audience, not even the much-abused audience of a Lon- 
don playhouse. 

There are over fifty novelists, as has been already stated, in 
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America and Great Britain whose income from the literary calling 
amounts to more than a thousand pounds a year. The most com- 
mon method of procedure here is to sell the serial right first and to 
make a new arrangement for the volume form. Of course the new 
copyright act will make a great difference with novelists who are so 
happy as to have a following on both sides of the Atlantic. There is 
a broad step between these novelists and those whose hold of the pub- 
lic is less secure. There is a broader step still between the second 
rank of popularity and the third and those below it. The three-vol- 
ume system has produced one very remarkable result: it allows the 
existence of some fifty writers whose novels nobody wants. These 
novels, quite harmless, very dull, only read by girls in dull and 
monotonous houses, come out in three volumes. The publishers 
pay the writers from fifty to a hundred pounds for each novel; 
they know exactly how many copies will be taken by the circulating 
libraries, and they do not print one copy more. Their own profit is 
about double the amount given to the author. If there were no cir- 
culating libraries, with their subscribers crying “Give! give!” these 
novels would not appear. We need not pretend to any virtuous in- 
dignation at these productions, because they die as soon as they have 
answered their little purpose of filling the book-box, and because their 
authors have neither the courage nor the originality to write anything 
that would do harm to anybody. 

Far below this level is a depth—dark, black, terrible—into which 
sink those hapless wretches who have attempted to live by writing 
fiction without the natural aptitude and the necessary equipment of 
learning, experience, and observation. One of these has written for 
me a brief account of his present condition. He is, I believe, a man 
of forty, or perhaps less. He began life with a fine enthusiasm and 
soaring ambitions. He would be a great writer. Well, he had, I be- 
lieve, a certain thin vein which if cultivated carefully might have led 
to something. But he was ignorant. He belonged to the ranks of 
clerkery. He was educated in a school where the sons of clerks pre- 
pare for the life of clerkery. They donot teach much in these schools 
—arithmetic, bookkeeping, a good hand, care in spelling, the proper 
manner of commencing and ending and addressing a letter, perhaps 
shorthand, a pretence at French, perhaps a nibbling at Latin, a little 
geography, less history—this was all that the boy learned. Then he be- 
came a clerk, and presently tried to become a novelist. Understand that 
he knew nothing—nothing at all—of the constitution, laws, order, pro- 
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fessions, society, manners and customs, universities, army, navy—in 
short, he knew nothing at all about his own country. But he began 
to write stories, all, really and truly, out of his own head. Presently, 
to his great unhappiness-—which he did not at first suspect—his fer- 
vent prayers were answered to his own undoing, a way which the gods 
sometimes have. He sent a story to a certain editor, who accepted it 
and gave him a little advice about the technique of story-telling—of 
a kind. He had more stories accepted—and still more. Then he 
thought himself justified in giving up his clerkship and devoting his 
whole time to this weaving of conventional and unreal fiction for ob- 
scure magazines. In this occupation he has since continued. Indeed, 
he can do nothing else. It is an occupation in which there is cut- 
throat competition. He is married; he has children. He writes all 
day long and every day; he produces story after story; he is paid 
£2.10 for a story of twenty thousand words; he writes the penny 
‘“novelettes ” that are sold by the ten thousand and bought by factory 
girls and servant girls. When things are desperate, he sends begging 
letters to men whose names he knows. 

There would seem nothing lower or more miserable than the lot 
of those who try to earn a livelihood by the production of bad fiction. 
But there is a small—now rapidly decreasing—class more miserable 
still. It is the class which lives by manufacturing books not wanted. 
The maker of books—the man who first brought the name of author 
into contempt—is still with us, but he is rare. Heaven knows what 
first induced that r-an to makea book. He has no charm of style; he 
has neither fancy nor imagination nor wit nor humor; he cannot call 
up tears or laughter; he cannot arrest the attention; he never writes 
books that any human being cares to read; he spoils every subject 
which he touches; he bungles, blunders, and plunders. Noone knows 
how or why he ever gets a commission to make any one of his books, 
but he does: he gets paid for every book—fifty pounds, seventy-five 
pounds, a hundred pounds. He is always impecunious; he lives from 
hand to mouth; the “ Royal Literary Fund” regards him as a pen- 
sioner, so regular are his applications. When things are very hard, he, 
too, sends round the begging letter. Wretched, miserable, servile 
trade! You may see the few who remain in it at the British Museum 
reading-room. With the spread of education their occupation will 
vanish. The time has come when all the world can write at least as 
well as these poor denizens of Grub Street. The time has come 


when only those who have a thing to say will secure a hearing. 
47 
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Once more—what are the encouragements to the literary life? 
You have seen there are apparently none. The first, the essential 
encouragement to any profession, that it should be independent of the 
employer—as the physician, the barrister, the solicitor, the architect, 
the beneficed clergyman, is independent—is wanting in the literary 
life. I believe we shall succeed in conferring this independence upon 
writers, in which case we shall render to literature a service greater 
than has ever yet been dreamed of or attempted, a service which 


shall at once lift the author to the same level as the lawyer or the phy- 


sician. There are no great prizes or emoluments. That is true, but 
the prizes are substantial. A man who does good work will then be 
assured of the prizes that belong to him. There are but few who can 
afford to live by writing novels, plays, poems, essays, or the like. 
Most true: and whatever happens, the number must always remain 
comparatively few. But the literary life can be carried on with many 
other things—in the civil service, for instauce—with any pursuit which 
does not demand all the thoughts during all the day. One of our 
living poets is a solicitor; two others are in the civil service; one of 
our living novelists is a grower of fruit for the London markets; an- 
other was for twenty years the secretary of a society. Of other suc 
cessful writers the larger number are journalists. So let them con- 
tinue. Far better, though it limit the production, than to join the 
crowd of those who have to besiege publishers’ doors and to beg 
humbly for better terms. 

No encouragements to the literary life? Of outside encourage- 
ment, none, none, none. Why, then, this rush, this competition, this 
ardent yearning, which draw thousands to try their fortune, year after 
year, with poem, novel, or with play? Hundreds, thousands of MSS. 
are on their travels at this moment from publisher to publisher. 
One recognizes them by the marks on the outside page. This num- 
ber shows the hand of the house; this mark reveals she fact that an- 
other house has refused it, and soon. Why is it, if there are no en- 
couragements? There are two reasons. The first, the simplest, the 
reason which accounts for ninety-nine out of every hundred, is that it 
seems, of all ways of making money, the easiest. Girls especially 
are gifted with the facile pen. They all want money; they want to 
be independent; they envy the girl who makes her own income and 
lives as she pleases. To write a novel seems the easiest way. They do 
write that novel; they glow with anticipation of success; then comes 
the time of bitterness and of disappointment. Needless to say, they 
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find that the way to fame and fortune is not so easy as it seems. The 
belief that money is easily made by literature—that is the chief rea- 
son why these thousands of pens in these islands are rushing, flying, 
driving across the everlasting plains—the endless prairie—of paper. 

But it is not the only reason. There remains the man or woman 
born for the work. His gift may be small, his vein slender. But he 
is aman of letters from his youth upward. The encouragement to 
him is that writing is the breath of his life; he must say what is in 
him ; “he has a message of some kind; he has a power of some kind; if 
he cannot preach he can paint; language to him is a foree, an instru- 
ment, a vehicle, unknown to the vulgar; words and phrases are living 
things; a happy turn rejoices him; an unexpected phrase fills him 
with joy. He knows the meaning of style and form—happy if he is 
not carried by love of style so far as to forget that style is nothing if 
there is nothing behind it—as fine clothes are nothing without a living 
body beneath them. To him writing is a continual joy when, which 
is not always, he can command his thoughts and foree them under the 
yoke of language. This exercise of force makes writing a struggle 
as well as a joy; there is battle in it; there is defeat; there is victory 
in it. 

The first and greatest encouragement of the literary life at the 
present moment is the joy of it. The next encouragement is the 
honor of success. We have dwelt so much upon the contempt of lit 
erature that this may seem a contradiction. It is not, however, any 
contradiction. Side by side with the general contempt for the literary 
class there exists a profound admiration hay, a love—for the man 
who has succeeded. Not because he has succeeded, but because, in 
order to succeed as a poet, a dramatist, a novelist, even an essayist, 
one must touch the hearts of people. We love—we cannot choose 
but love—the man or the woman who can touch our hearts. Go to 
the church, listen to the scholarship, the sound doctrine, the logic, of 
the learned divine in the pulpit. You listen and you go away; you 
have learned something, perhaps, but you feel no gratitude to the 
teacher. In another pulpit hard by there stands a man who speaks 
from his heart. The eyes of the people are riveted upon him; they 
are motionless; he has carried them out of themselves: when they go 
home their hearts glow within them, their cheeks burn. Which of 
the two preachers does the world love? It is so with actors, with 
orators, with all who teach or preach or play or amuse. The world 
loves the successful man because he commands their love. He touches 
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their hearts. Therefore, while they despise the helpless dependent, 


the uncertain, unpractical trade of letters, they love the man of letters 
who can move them. | erhaps the two encouragements are powerful 
enough to counterbalance all the discouragements 

To conclude, the discouragements are all of such a nature that 
they may be remedied. It is quite possible Lo place the man of letters 
on the same fe voting of independence as 1s NOW occupied by the barris- 
ter and the physician. It is quite possible to create such a be dy, not 
a servile copy of the French Academy, as shall exercise a restraining 
influence upon extravagance and a certain guiding influence in taste. 
This done, recognition bs the state will naturally follow. One does 
not crave for the ordinary titles and distinc ‘tions. Science is ennobled 
by “ Fellowship of the Royal Society.” Literature might perhaps be 
most fitly ennobled in the same way. The defence and protection of 
authors by some central body must also be provided—this has al- 
ready been attempted, with a fair measure of suecess. All these things 
are possible and practicable. All, we hope, will be undertaken; all, 
we hope, will be carried through by men and women of letters acting 
together as a company, a guild, a profession, an association. 


WALTER BESANT. 





AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE TRISH QUESTION. 

THE very closeness of our relations with England has been a cause 
of friction between us, Our very similarities have produced jealousies ; 
but notwithstanding these jealousies and this friction, I do not believe 
the mass of Americans desire to have the British Kmpire broken up 
and her influence in Europe lessened. We like to criticise her, we 
like to ridicule those who indiscriminately imitate everything that is 
Knglish; but after all there are certain fundamental qualities and in- 
stincts of the race common to us both on which we pride ourselves, 
on which we build our hope of national continuance, and which we 
wish to see extended in the world. ‘There is a certain sense of justice 
and fair play, a love of individual freedom exceeding the love of pres- 
ent ease and comfort, and a detestation of unfairness, from which have 
sprung the specific institutions of the habeas-corpus acts, public trial by 
jury and other rights of the accused, the freedom of the press and pub- 
lic debate, the right of petition and the consent of the governed which 
Americans took with them when they came to this land and have 
cherished ever since as their fondest 


MOSSESSIONS, 


] 
We are cousins by blood. The popul: l ion of the United States 


has a much larger percentage of i and descendants of Eng- 


lishmen than of any other race. At the adoption of our Constitution 
the inhabitants were almost wholly of English and Scotch descent. 
The few Irish were not Catholic Celts, but Scoto-Irish P resbyterians 
from Ulster. From 1787 to 1847 there was very little immigration 
into the United States, not exceeding a million in all, and of that Eng- 
land furnished a good portion. Out of a total white population of 
48,400,000 in 1880, undoubtedly 82,600,000, or about 75 per cent, 
were natives, born of native parents or those born of British and British- 
American parents. The Irish immigrants and children of Irish make 

but a trifle over ten per cent of the white pop ulation. The good 
feeling eit the cousinly sentiments, are, it seems to me, mutual. 
During our Civil War we had, it is true, to bear many galling things 
from part of the English press and from persons high in political and 
social life, even now hard to overlook; but, on the other hand, we do 
not forget that the large majority of the English people favored the 
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Federal Government of the United States. While several public 
meetings were held in England in favor of the American Union from 
1861 to 1865, not one public meeting was held in favor of the side of 
secession. After the war was over, England was willing to arbitrate 
and pay for her neglect in letting the ‘“ Alabama” sail from her ports, 
and felt, as a member of the English cabinet said at the time, though 
the award was far too high, that it was but very little to pay if there- 
by the friendship of America was gained. 

Tatnall, our American commodore, put it very well in 1859, when, 
siding with the English in a desperate fight on the Pecho River, in 
China, he exclaimed, “ Blood is thicker than water.” Politicians in 
this country suinetimes try to score a point in an argument by play- 
ing on the lingering resentment toward England ; and others of them and 
certain newspapers are so placed that they see a gain in appealing to an 
extreme separatist wing of Irishmen. The silent, unobtruded views 
of the great majority, however, cannot be judged fairly by the louder 
clamors of the few. There is, moreover, a fraction, by no means small, 
of the American people which takes the view of the English Conser- 
vatives and Unionists and sees nothing but danger to England and to 
Ireland herself inan Irish Parliament. On the whole, however, among 
the Americans who have given the subject attention there is, without 
any desire for separation or secession, great sympathy with a move- 
ment to obtain for Ireland some substantial form of local self-govern- 
meut. These Americans have what seems to them good historical 
grounds for this sympathy, and strong reasons drawn from their own 
experience for thinking that this self-government on local affairs would 
be a stronger bond of union between England and Ireland than any 
force applied by a British Parliament. 

It is sometimes asked why the Americans, who so objected to any 
interference in their Civil War on the part of England, should now 
turn around and interest themselves in the Irish struggle for home rule. 
If it were separation for Ireland that interested us, the comparison 
would be more apt. During the Rebellion the Southern States were 
in arms against the Union, seeking to force the recognition of a sepa- 
rate government. Interference in such a case would have been a direct 
attack on the integrity and power of this country. The form of gov- 
ernment to which the Southern States came back, and which has 
worked so well ever since, is the very form of government which is 


now desired for Ireland; that is, we object to a neutral power help- 
ing to split apart its neighbor. But sympathy with plans to secure the 
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practical consent of the governed is sympathy with a fundamental 
English institution which we and the English have ever cherished and 
fought for. We think, too, our own experience with local self-govern- 
ment in our several States, asa means both of avoiding discord and 
of giving strength to our Union, furnishes us a right to an opinion that 
a similar plan might be for the great advantage of our English cousins, 
who, as we know, have not had the same object-lessons before their eyes 
that have been before ours. 

I used the words “ practical consent of the governed.”” Some one 
will immediately reply that Ireland has a representation in Parliament 
larger in proportion than either England or Scotland. True; but pass- 
ing beyond this mere tribute to the principle, it has to be admitted 
that Ireland does not practically control her local affairs, and with that 
admission comes the assertion that she ought not to control them; and 
when it is asked, “ Why ought she not?”’ it is answered, “ Because 
she is not fit to rule herself.’ This is the vital point. It is this asser- 
tion, that she ought not, that gives rise to our historic sympathy. The 
parallel between our own struggle for the consent of the governed one 
hundred and seventeen years ago and that of Ireland now is certainly 
striking. What is the position of Irish home-rulers to-day? They 
wish to keep up complete union with England, to have an Irish Par- 
liament with defined powers limited to local affairs; and even in these, 
the Imperial Parliament will still have the power, if its exercise is 
needed, to abrogate any law passed by the Irish Parliament. Tariff 
and excise, questions of peace and war, and other matters wholly of 
common and national interest, it is admitted, should be in the hands 
of the joint British and Irish or the Imperial Parliament. The princi- 
ple seems to be that matters of general application ought to be settled 
by a general parliamefit, matters of special and local application by a 
local parliament; admitting, of course, exceptions, some to be tem- 
porary and some permanent. The chief complaint of the Irish is that, 
though represented in the British Parliament, they are wholly out- 
voted on local matters, and the wishes of the great majority of their 
representatives are ignored, while quice as serious is the fact that the 
Parliament in London is so engrossed with English, Scotch, and Im- 
perial affairs that Irish matters have heretofore been wofully neglected. 

The cause of our colonial ancestors and of Ireland to-day is sub- 
stantially the same. In Ireland, as with us, the English government 
overlooks the real issue, and tries to pacify discontent by giving un- 
asked-for favors with one hand and by forcibly repressing the de- 
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mands for local self-rule with the other. The details of the situation 
with our ancestors differ somewhat from those in Ireland. We had 
no representation in the British Parliament, and Ireland has. We had 
local parliaments, though deprived of their powers; Ireland has not 
even this. Our ancestors, however, did not desire representation in an 
English Parliament. Though the popular ery was against taxation 
without representation, the representation sought was an effective and 
substantial one, and not its mere shadow. ‘The colonists saw clearly 
that a few American members of Parliament in a helpless minority at 
Westminster would be of no service. A recent American historian 
speaks of the British Parliament of that time as a body in which the 
colonists ‘neither are nor practically can be represented”; and the 
members of the first Congress of the colonies on September 5, 1774, 
in their celebrated “ Declaration of Rights and Liberties,” after affirm- 
ing allegiance to Great Britain, and their rights as “ Englishmen” to 
be represented in the taxing body, stated in the fourth article “ that the 
people of these colonies are not, and from their local circumstances 
cannot, be represented in the House of Commons in Great Britain,” 
and in the next article they stated where they wished to be repre 
sented, namely, in their “respective legislatures.” This is precisely 
the desire of Ireland to-day. 

It is often supposed in England, as Thackeray asserted, that it was 
unwillingness to pay taxes that caused the revolution of the American 
colonies. Our contest was not over the taxes, but over the method of 
imposing them. It was in reality the very unwillingness on the part 
of England to see beyond taxes and acknowledge the claim for repre- 
sentation that caused our separation from her. She forgot that during 
the French war there was never any complaint that the colonies had 
failed to take, of their own free consent, their fair share of the burden 
both in money and troops. After that war was over, England for the 
first time undertook to tax the colonies without their consent, and then 
for the first time there was t ouble. The actual taxation imposed by 
England was in itself reasonable enough. England had expended 
£60,009,000 in the war against France and the Indians on the con- 
tinent of America. She asked the colonies to pay no part of this, not 
even the interest on it. Nothing from the proposed taxes was to be 
taken to England, but on the contrary England proposed to pay for 
two-thirds of the expense of protecting the colonies, and desired to 
raise only the remaining one-third from the colonies themselves, to be 
expended wholly in America. What could be more reasonable ? 
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The much-resented ‘“ stamp tax” was but to raise the modest sum 
of £100,000 for these colonial purposes only, a mere bagatelle in com- 
parison with what the colonies had just spent in the English-French 
wars of their own free will. There was nothing especially obnoxious 
in a stamp act of itself. The Massachusetts colonial legislature had 
passed one and enforced it for a year, some time previous to the Eng 
lish stamp act of 1765. It was the passage of the act without the con- 
sent of the colonists that excited alarm and opposition. It cost the 
British government £12,000 to try to enforce this stamp act, and not 
one farthing was ever collected under it in any of the thirteen colonies. 
That the amount of the tax had nothing to do with the trouble Eng- 
land still would not see, though the colonies so stated in explicit lan- 
guage, and in their acts went so far as to object to the Crown’s paying 
the salaries of the colonial judges and governors, preferring to pay them 
themselves. At meetings held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on October 28 
and November 2, 1772, resolutions were actually passed against the 
payment of the judges’ salaries by the Crown, and Chief-Justice Oliver 
was impeached for accepting his salary from the Crown instead of 
from the colonies, as it was said to be ‘in derogation of fundamental 
rights.” In reply to appeals for home rule, England repealed all the 
taxes excepting a nominal one on tea, which was retained “as a matter 
of principle.” At this time probably no country in the world was so 
lightly taxed as the American colonies, and never before or since have 
they escaped with so little taxation. What, then, was there left for the 
colonies to complain of? Yet the colonists were not satisfied, and 
England could not see why. 

To-day in Ireland it is not the land question, but the denial of the 
right of home rule that is at the bottom of the whole agitation. The 
admittedly bad system of land tenure is but an illustration of English 
incompetency to deal with Irish affairs through an English Parliament. 
The recent extraordinary Irish land acts and the Irish land-purchase 
bill are but admissions of past delinquency. The British government, 
instead of giving home rule, has done and is doing more for the tenants 
than is probably wise economically or than is according to sound prin- 
ciples of self-support. 

Taxation was not the only legislative act the American colonists 


complained of as made without their consent. The mere “ declaratory 
act,” stating the full power of the British Parliament to make laws 


binding on the American colonies, provoked counter-affirmations of 


no such authority without our consent. The “mutiny acts,” quarter- 
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‘ 


ing troops on us; the “navigation acts,” limiting our trade and the 
vessels in which and places to which we could carry our goods; the 
Townsend acts, appointing commissioners to execute trade laws and 
the Crown’s interference with our efforts to prevent slavery—all special 
acts applying to the colonies only and made without their consent— 
were also causes of discontent. But was there any “ boycott” in those 
days? Surely there was, under the head of “ non-importation agree- 
ments,” signed quite generally, agreeing to buy no goods imported from 
England till our “ rights’ were recognized. Circulars were printed and 
notices posted warning persons not to trade with such and such mer 
chants who had imported goods from England. As nearly two-fifths 
of the people of the colonies were Tories, or at least inclined that way, 
more or less of threatening had to be used to carry out these non- 
importation agreements. Indeed, the lives of many of the Tories were 
rendered so intolerable that they left the colonies. There was, how- 


plan of campaign’! There was 


“ 


ever, no refusal to pay rents, no 
something very like it. American merchants owed some £4,000,000 
in the way of private debts to English merchants. ‘This was a large 
sum in those days. There was no claim of injustice in these debts, 


no doubt as to the amount due, and yet solely to force the recognition 
of public rights there was a general and successful agreement to with- 


hold the payment of these debts. They were paid after the Revolu- 
tionary War was over, but during the periods of agitation prior to the 
war the local courts were incapable of forcing their collection. 

Were there any illegal meetings in defiance of law? Yes, there 
were numerous such meetings, especially in Virginia and Massachu- 
setts, protesting against acts of Parliament and orders of the Crown, 
and at them many revolutionary sentiments were proclaimed. Such 
sentiments may sound like patriotism at this distance of time after the 
successful issue of the war for independence, but in England at that 
time they appeared in precisely the same light as appear parts of the 
speeches of the Irish agitators to-day. Six years before war broke 
out, George Washington counselled the “ use of arms” to resist the en- 
croachments of our “lordly masters” on our liberties, though, he 
added, “arms should be the last resort,” while I doubt if any sentence 
of any Irish leader can be found to match the famous words of Patrick 
Henry, uttered in May, 1765: “‘Cwsar had his Brutus, Charles the 
First his Cromwell, and George the Third [cries of “ Treason ’’]—may 
profit by their example. If this be treason, make the most of it.” 
To counteract this “ boycotting,” this “ plan of campaign,” these “il- 
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legal meetings,” to translate the old names into modern phrases, the 
government resorted to what would now be called “coercion.” The 
attitude of the government was to abolish all the taxes except a trivial 
one on tea, retained as “a matter of principle,” and to refuse to 
grant the home rule because, as Lord North said, the conduct of the 
Americans had been such as to prevent an entire compliance with their 
wishes, or, as the Earl of Hillsborough said in 1768, on the non-reseind- 
ing of the circular-letter which the colonies had addressed to the 
Crown, because “the Crown must be supported, or we sink into a 
state of anarchy.” 

Troops were at last sent to America to enforce the laws, aid the 
officers of the Crown, and protect the Tories. General Gage was sent 
to carry out this policy, with his troops, because, as Lord Percy said, 
he was “the proper man to do it.” In addition to this, Boston had to 
be made an example of for its leadership in resistance. The Boston 
Port Bill of March 14, 1774, was enacted, closing the port till com- 
pensation was made for the tea destroyed in the tea riots. Another 
act was passed, for the appointment of the governor's councillors by 
the Crown, in place of election by the people; for the appointment and 
removal by the governor, who was an appointee of the Crown, of the 
judges of the Superior Courts, justices of the peace, and other minor 
officers, and, with the consent of the council, of the sheriffs. The 
governor’s permission was made necessary for the holding of town 
meetings, except for the election of town officers. It was also provided 
by another act that offenders and witnesses might be transported for 
trial to other colonies or to England. Thus Massachusetts became a 
“proclaimed district.” The trial by jury was greatly diminisiied in 
all the colonies by extending the jurisdiction of the royal courts of 
admiralty. ‘“ Writs of assistance” were authorized by acts of Parlia- 
ment, under which search could be made for suspected goods without 
warrant. “New England restraining acts” were passed, cutting 
down the trade and fisheries of New England. By such measures 
it was intended to “bring the colonies to reason”; not because 
the colonies were wholly wrong in their demands, but because the 
statesmen of those days believed they ought first to whip the colonies 
into obedience and afterward listen to the justice of their complaints. 

All these measures and others like them were met with further 
resistance, such as driving the Crown officers to the war-ships; riots; 
wrecking houses and destroying property; and in some cases, notably 
of the “regulators” of North Carolina and of the burning of the 
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““Gaspee ” in Rhode Island, with bloodshed. Conflicts with the troops 
occurred, the most noticeable being at Gray’s Wharf, March 2, 1770, 
and the “ Boston Massacre”’ three days later. In short, to quote from 
a recent American historian, the colonists did “ commit disgraceful acts 
of violence upon property and against persons of the most estimable 
character.” Another recent American writer says, “It is wiser to 
pass by such things with regret than to pause over their details,” ete. 
The other colonies sent contributions of money to assist the Boston- 
ians, and Boston was officially declared to be in a state of “ rebellion.” 

But were not these acts of violence and rebellion frowned down 
by the leaders in the colonies? The boycotting of English goods was 
taken part in not only by the hot-headed, but these non-importation 
agreements were signed by the leading men of the day, as by Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Randolph, and Henry. Even the more riotous acts 
were not interfered with by the local colonial authorities, and, to quote 
again from a recent American historian, “ men of influence were either 
silent or insincerely condemned” these acts, and others “did not 
scruple to avail themselves of popular violence.” In such a state of 
affairs is it any wonder that the British government, which was blind 
to the moral issue, should think, not only that our people were rioters 
and law-breakers, but that they were totally unfit to govern them- 
selves? The leaders seemed all to be agitators. The fact was that 
the situation made a demand for agitators. Afterward, when the 
needs of local self-government made a demand for statesmen, states- 
men appeared, and sometimes in the very persons of the former agita- 
tors, and we have the splendid Constitution of the United States, pro- 
duced by a people who shortly before seemed unfit to keep the peace. 

But this splendid Constitution of the United States did not follow 
immediately after the Treaty of Paris, nor was it adopted without 
marked dissension. If the argument is used to-day that because the 
Irish have troublous times among themselves they are not fit for home 
rule, we should think of the times between the close of the Revolution 
ary War and the adoption of the Constitution, a period so fitly called 
the “critical period of American history.” We then gave our Eng- 
lish cousins a chance to say: “ We told you so, You see you can’t 
govern yourselves.” In revenge for the massacres by savage Indians, 
instigated by English sympathizers called “Tories,” we, in time of 
peace, robbed and insulted some and shot and hanged others. <A large 
part of Massachusetts was for months in the hands of a mob headed 
by Daniel Shays. The courts were broken up and the mob burned 
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barns and seized all the plunder they could lay hands on. The Na- 
tional Congress was driven out of Philadelphia by a mob largely made 
up of soldiers claiming their pay. <A general rebellion of the dis- 
banded army was stopped only by Washington’s consummate tact and 
great influence. Repudiation of State debts and paper-money schemes 
were rife, and meanwhile the country seemed to be 
auarchy.”” Soon, however, the good sense of the people prevailed; and 
upon the adoption of the Constitution, with its strong central govern- 
ment and well-defined local powers for the States, peace and good 


‘ 


‘drifting toward 


order prevailed. Thus our own history has given us grounds for a 
peculiar sympathy with any cause of home rule, and a reason for not 
indicting the whole Emerald Isle for the excesses of the Irish agitators. 
It is frequently remarked that if home rule with union is established, 
it will be but the entering wedge for complete separation. Let me recall 
two of our experiences. Home rule with union having been refused 
the American colonists, war ensued; and the refusal continuing, the 
Declaration of Independence followed, but only after the war had lasted 
a year and a quarter. After our successful rebellion, home rule was 
granted the other British colonies, and they have remained loyal. In 
the recent reconstruction after the Civil War, the Southern States 
were in the end given home rule, and all has gone on harmoniously 
since; but for twelve years United States troops were kept in the 
South to maintain order. The presence of these troops as govern- 
ment police caused trouble. A pretty severe hit on the head made by 
a home policeman to enforce a home-made law is a small matter, bring- 
ing but contempt on the wounded; but a hit so slight as to be healed by 
a bit of sticking-plaster, if given by a policeman or soldier sent by a 
distant government to enforce special laws not consented to, leaves a 
stinging sense of indignation behind and makes the sufferer a hero 
and a martyr in the eyes of his neighbors. As long as the United 
States troops were in the South, we had the frightful barbarities, blood- 
shed, and horrors of the Ku-Klux. The troops were withdrawn under 
President Hayes in 1877, the Ku-Klux melted away, and the horrors 
have ceased. Taking, then, our own history and the continuing evi- 
dence before our eyes of the force for union there is in local self-gov- 
ernment on local affairs in all our States, it cannot but seem to us 
that some sort of effectual home rule for Ireland is what will alone 
unite Ireland in heart, as well as in name, with the British Empire, to 
the mutual advantage of both parts of the union. 
RicHarD H. Dana. 
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THE FOLLY OF THE SILVER AGITATION. 


THE so-called Sherman Act of 1890 was a compromise between 
the bimetallists and the free-silver men. It requires the executive 
officers of the Government to buy four and one-half million ounces of 
silver at market price each month and to issue Treasury notes in pay- 
ment. These at present are redeemable at the will of the holder in 
gold dollars, which have a uniform value the world over. How long 
we may be able to continue this liberal exchange of hard cash for : 
fluctuating commodity without peril to the credit of our nation is a 
question of serious importance. 


= 


Silver ceased to be a measure of value and virtually became mer- 
chandise after the Franco-Prussian war, when Germany followed the 
example set by England and demonetized it. The tables of the world’s 
production which Mr. Edward O. Leech, director of the mint, fur- 
nished in his official report, show how abundant silver has become: 


Troy Ounces of 480 . 3 U7 
Grains, Fine Silver. | Commercial Value. 


Value of the World's 


y ino 
During Gold Product. 


Te oe eS ae a ooh cats 63,267,000 $82,120,000 $96,200,000 
SE OU cth's bh Rb bx awos eas 55,300,000 70,673,000 90,750,000 
OS ee 62,262,000 77,578,000 97,500,000 
a alas aw aa box wae sims | 67,753,000 78,322,000 103,700,000 
Tea arene 62,648,000 75,240,000 114,000,000 
DM CCaSSGC, aiveskwacn 73,476,000 84,644,000 119,000,000 
eer ae .| 74,250,000 83,383,000 109,000,000 
NS ed aren at aia ahi ie.p itl 74,791,000 85,636,000 106,500,000 
Denes kh as ok 78,890,000 89,777,000 103,000,000 
i heed cs, siasia | 86,470,000 98,230,000 102,000,000 
TN a ng Licata oe aig 89,177,000 28,986,000 95,400,000 
RG Bedi d 6h Bpiad aw $1,597,000 90,817,000 101,700,000 
BLD ghana ae ce ora 91,652,000 97,564,000 108,400,000 
DSS ae Riuackiae Chaat 93,276,000 92,772,000 106,000,000 
i oo os | 96,124,000 94,031,000 105,775,000 
CR ave akigpeksskewtas | 108,827,000 102,283,000 110,197,000 
ren coe Gigi kG 125,420,000 117,268,000 123,489,000 
ee 134,380,000 141,100,000 120,475,000 
ee ee 143,550,000 141,827,000 125,300,000 


Last year the production of silver was more than twice as large as 
in 1876, when the Germans exchanged a great portion of their stock 
for gold, and it was more than four and a half times the thirty-one 
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million ounces that were annually produced from 1851 to 1860. The 
relative production of silver to gold was: 


Ws cea wake eee ches 5.46 ounces silver against 1 ounce of gold 
SNE a io had adie sce en 6.85 - . 1 as 
NS saa Mescsanetns 13.51 os “ 1 

WEE. och ex ace eees ets 23.44 m -“ . = - 


The value of every article of merchandise falls generally in pro- 
portion to the increased supply, unless the demand increases in. the 
same ratio. The commercial value of our dollar of 4124 grains of stand- 
ard silver (8714 grains of fine metal) when measured by gold was: 


1860 to 1865.. 101.72, when the troy ounce of silver was worth 131.52 


RES i ko cae, 88.16, when the troy ounce of silver was worth 113.99 
1891 ......... 71.21, when the troy ounce of silver was worth 92.07 


The decline would have been greater and more rapid if we had not 
interfered by our legislation. Other civilized nations, one after another, 
are discarding the use of silver for measuring their values and adopt- 
ing gold as fast as their circumstances permit. Should we stop pur- 
chases, no customer would be left to buy the white meta! on a scale 
large enough to sustain the present value. The amounts needed for 
subsidiary coins will be comparatively of small importance. At a 
lower price more could be used to alloy aluminium, perchance also 
other base metals. For the arts alone the supply is immense when 
compared with actual consumption. Relatively it is larger here than 
anywhere else. Still, we did not consume last year for this purpose 
more than nine millions, against a production of fifty-six millions of 
doftlars and a stock at least ten times greater. It is impossible to judge 
how low the price must be before a liberal use of silver for household 
utensils by the middle classes would be encouraged. When nickel 
declined to nearly forty and copper to ten cents a pound, Jess than 
half of former values, the consumption of these metals was not in- 
creased in the same proportion. 

When we simply take the increased supply into consideration, 
silver ought now to be worth about twenty-nine cents an ounce. It 
may fall even lower for a while when we stop employing it for coinage 
or banking, because the principal demand would then cease. In the 
face of the immense supply, it would be useless to argue that twenty- 
nine cents would not cover cost of production. Buyers are not 
moved by such considerations. What the actual cost may be, it is 
difficult to ascertain with any degree of accuracy. For the “ Mollie 
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Gibson ” mine, in Colorado, it is claimed that their silver does not cost 
over five cents an ounce. On the other hand, many low grades of ore 
are used in which the white metal costs more than fifty cents. The 
demand which our foolish policy has created has been the cause of 
working many claims which otherwise would have been abandoned. 
We have largely increased the profit of miners for the time being, 
but when their day of final reckoning comes they will probably 
find that they would have fared better without the aid of our Govern- 
ment. The price of their product must fall ultimately so low that 
many of them will have to close their works, because they will not 
pay. No laws can be made which will interfere with the laws of 
nature for any considerable length of time. 

The average reserve of the Bank of England has lately been about 
45 per cent of its liabilities. The gold coin and bullion held in the 
Bank of France was $315,465,000, about 51 per cent of circulating 
notes for $620,815,000 on June 16; in the Bank of Germany $248,- 
915,000, about 109 per cent of circulating notes for $228,345,000 on 
June 7. The Bank of France owns, aside from the above, two hun- 
dred and fifty millions in silver coin and bullion. While this is a 
legal tender and has been so used in cases of emergency, the con- 
stantly increasing accumulation of gold by this conservative institu- 
tion, the only bank of issue in France, gives the assurance that it will 
use it as such no more. The Treasury of the United States held on 
June 22 $115,120,600 net in gold coin and bullion against liabilities 
on April 1 of: 





Legal-tender notes of old issue ...........eeceeeeeeeeee $323,904,962 
Legal-tender notes of act July 14, 1890............... . 77,605,410 
ad oe ee iG oe pi wick waka -er ak OSGKs 325,683,149! 
Ey CONN iincs oaccrcccaees’ wonaee. ss¥500s0 29,840,000 
ici alee nee, Cre este ews eal a oie $757,033,521 


Taking for granted that they have not increased, the reserve is 15} per 
cent. We must not count some four hundred and fifty millions of 
silver, which we cannot ask anybody to take and which nobody wants. 
Fifteen per cent may be sufficient while confidence in our resources 


‘Silver certificates are not redeemed by the Treasury direct; they can be 
exchanged for gold, however, through the banks. As they would decline to the 
value of the silver which they represent if they were not so exchangeable, they 
are usually included in the liabilities. Without them these would amount only 


to four hundred and thirty-two million dollars, making the reserve about 27 per 
cent. 
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remains undisturbed and nobody questions our fixed purpose to pay 
our debts with honest money; but it would be inadequate if our 
willingness or ability should become doubtful. Since the United 
States Treasury has virtually assumed the functions of a bank of issue, 
it cannot without danger violate the sound principles by which such 
institutions are governed. 

Abundant crops are promised us again. We shall probably have 
to supply another deficiency abroad. Even if our imports increase, 
which may be expected with a revival of business following another 
good harvest, we shall continue to export on a scale so large that 
the balance of trade for merchandise may remain in our favor for 
some time to come. It is more difficult to reckon what indebted- 
ness may be created when we are calle’ upon at any time to pay 
for the redemption of our securities or credits. Of these movements 
no records are kept. A portion of speculative securities were re- 
turned when the panic occurred in the Argentine Republic. But 
of the dividend-paying shares of the Vanderbilt roads, Illinois Cen- 
tral, and the like, considerable amounts are held in Europe, as well 
as many issues of railroad bonds; entire mortgages payable in ster- 
ling have been placed and continue to be held there. When we 
add the foreign capital invested in industrial enterprises, breweries, 
and mines, the aggregate amount placed here will not fall short of one 
thousand million dollars. Aside from this, European credits are freely 
used here to facilitate the business of exporting and importing mer- 
chants, also of bankers, amounting to many millions more. 

These investments will not be disturbed nor credits curtailed while 
our legal tenders and certificates are interchangeable at par with 
gold coin of inflexible value. But the holders of our securities will 
begin to part with them the moment they fear that their income will 
be diminished because it may be paid in a depreciated currency of un- 
certain and fluctuating value. They will prefer to invest where they are 
sure of the value of their interest, even at a lowerrate. Whenever this 
may happen, gold will be drawn from the country in large amounts and 
the reserve in the Treasury may then diminish with alarming rapidity, 

The Secretary of the Treasury assumes that he has the power to 
obtain gold by a sale of United States bonds under the redemption act. 
He will no doubt avail himself of it to the necessary extent when he 
may consider the danger near. But a wise man locks his stable door 
before the horse is stolen. This year so far some fifty millions of 
gold were shipped to Europe. As the merchandise balance is in our 

48 
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favor the shipments have created uneasiness, though they may 
partly be accounted for by the payments for interest and the ex- 
penses of tourists. As money remains abundant and a good demand 
prevails for our bonds, the Secretary could easily sell bonds enough 
now to strengthen his reserves. A considerable portion, if not 
all, of the gold shipped recently could thus be drawn back again. It 
may be that foreign capitalists will criticise our action, when we 
make such a sacrifice, to continue purchases of silver, while Austria 
strains her resources to enable her to adopt the gold standard. But 
they will let us have the money on reasonable terms while we enjoy 
their confidence. It may not be considered with the same complacency 
in this country when we have to increase our national debt and the 
burdens of taxation so that we can further stimulate an industry 
which is neither one of the most important nor the most useful. 

Bimetallists claim that we will not have money enough without 
silver for the increasing business of this country. Did not Germany 
thrive after it abolished its use? Has Holland or Sweden complained 
of scarcity of the circulating medium? Can anybody gainsay that the 
commerce of Great Britain has not increased in a greater ratio than 
the supply of gold since this metal was adopted as the standard, in 
1816? While France still keeps a supply of silver, it does not use it. 
None of these nations will return to it. They are fully satisfied with 
gold as the sole measure of their values. An attempt to make any 
given quantity of this white metal the supply of which seems inexhaus- 
tible and the value unfathomable equal to it would clearly jeopardize 
their best interests. Since the Latin Union agreed to the proportion 
of 154 parts of silver to 1 part of gold in 1865, circumstances have 
entirely changed. 

“ Silverites ’’ flatter themselves that free coinage would give a stable 
value to their favorite metal, even if we adopt it alone as our measure 
of values. If they study the reports which reach us from India, South 
America, and Mexico, they will find that European capital has ceased 
to flow there, and that producers, merchants, and bankers alike ‘in 
those countries are in a constant state of excitement and worry because 
they do not know from day to day how much their silver dollars are 
worth. We are no more independent of the rest of mankind than they 


are. While we have larger resources, our needs are greater for their 
development. 

After the Secretary has obtained the gold which he may need, the 
question remains how long he will have to continue sales of bonds for 
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the same purpose. Since our surplus has disappeared, we shall need 
fifty-six millions a year until the Sherman act is repealed. Its repeal 
is the only safe course to pursue to rid ourselves of the danger. When 
we thus cut loose from silver it will no doubt decline at first, and our 
accumulation will proportionately diminish in value. But it would 
be better to sacrifice even the whole of it than to let the threat of a 
vitiated currency hang over our heads any longer. Foreigners would 
have no inducement then to part with our sound securities. The 
interest on them would be reinvested here, and we could draw 
from England what gold would be due us for merchandise balances. 
Confidence in our credit would be strengthened so that railroad and 
other corporations would not find the difficulty they have recently en- 
countered in placing new issues of their bonds. 

I was about to close this paper when news came that the Senate 
had passed a free-coinage act, and simultaneously the report that sil- 
ver had declined to 874 cents an ounce, which reduces the value of 
the standard dollar to 674 cents. This decline seems to indicate that 
our legislation is losing influence, so that we may not be able to bol- 
ster up the value of silver much longer. In passing now so radical a 
measure, the Senate has insulted the President of the United States 
and the nations whom he recently invited to confer with us about the 
possibilities of bimetallism. It shows a reckless indifference to our 
interests and the well-known opinions, held by a majority of the people 
we trade with, to declare what shall be the measure of our values. If 
we were isolated and transacted business among ourselves only, we 
could adopt wampum for our currency, and it would concern us alone. 
But our intercourse with others is considerable. During the eleven 
months which ended May 31 we exported merchandise to the value 
of $965,366,794, while our imports amounted in the same period to 
$755,305,633. The aggregate of our transactions in securities, specie, 
and redemption of credits must swell the total amount of our annual 
business with the outside world to nearly four thousand million dollars. 
As long as we borrow more money than we lend and sell more 
merchandise than we buy, our interests demand that the measure of 
our values shall be identical with the one which is used by the people 
with whom we have dealings. If we had a different measure, of a 
fluctuating value, our creditors would want to be paid for the risk of 
taking it, and our customers would find it to their advantage to de- 
preciate it in order to buy our commodities as cheaply as possible. 

It is not predictable how low a veluation silver can reach if the 
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production continues to increase in the same ratio. Our silver dollars 
would have already a lower value than our legal tenders reached 
during the darkest hour of the Rebellion if we had not upheld 
silver by purchases, and by the liberality with which we now furnish 
a gold dollar in exchange for one of paper which represents sixty- 


eight cents’ worth of silver. That we coin and stamp them legal tenders 
makes the white tokens of no greater value than our fiat could make 
irredeemable paper. The financial distress and mad speculation which 
occurred when our legal-tender dollar declined in value to thirty-four 
cents remain fresh in our memories. The credit of the nation was 
pledged for their ultimate redemption. The free-coinage act does not 
provide for the redemption of silver by gold, the only metal which 
has a fixed value now. Consequently our credit would sink with the 
ralue of the white metal, to which our fortunes would be linked. 

To repeal the Sherman act would leave us with an unsalable stock 
of silver larger than that held by any other nation, which would 
remain, a2 monument to our folly, for many years. To continue it must 
lead eventually to national bankruptcy, an end to which free cvinage 
can bring us more speedily. 

Louis WINDMULLER. 





REPEAL OF THE STATE BANK TAX. 


Ir the United States Government could go into the banking busi- 
ness, the whole question concerning the supply of a flexible currency 
would be easily settled. Whenever a larger volume was needed to 
move the crops or to meet any legitimate demand for increased circu- 
lation, the Treasurer could issue the government notes at a fair rate 
of interest, upon good security, to any amount that should be required. 
As soon as these had served their calling, they would be returned in 
payment of the obligations of the borrowers, and thus all unnecessary 
inflation would be avoided. There are many who insist that this is 
one of the proper functions of a government by the people and for 
the people, and that our Federal authorities ought to be empowered 
by a change in the Constitution to exercise this prerogative, and to 
lend the Treasury notes or certificates to be used as currency when- 
ever these can serve any useful purpose. 

There are some plausible arguments in support of this theory, but 
the valid objections far outweigh all that can be said in its favor. It 
would soon become a vast engine for political corruption. Not the 
best security, but the partisan purpose to be accomplished would 
direct the distribution of the loans; and schemes of political aggran- 
dizement with plans for pecuniary profit, by the control of the issues 
for speculative ventures, would bring the whole system into disrepute 
and lead toits suppression. No other form of issue from the hands of 
the Government will meet the requirement. What is wanted is a 
volume of circulation that fairly represents the movement of produce 


and merchandise, coming out when the movement begins and retiring 


when the market is reached and the property passes into the channels 
of consumption. No issue of a government currency can meet this 
want and be regulated by it unless the authorities will discount the 
business paper that represents the property, and receive back the 
issues when the need has ceased and the notes and drafts have matured. 

The national banks under the present system can furnish some aid 
by inscribed credits and the use of checks, but this will not do for 
the interior, where the crops are to be paid for and some form of cur- 
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rency used as money is actually required. The bank-notes secured 
by bonds at Washington must be kept in perpetual use to pay the 
cost of the issue, and the volume cannot be enlarged and contracted 
to adjust itself to the demands of trade. Nothing ever served the 
purpose so well as a bank-note put out on the credit of a well-estab- 
lished institution in exchange for business paper which represented 
some actual value of produce or merchandise for the movement of 
which the currency was used. The sound banker whose promises to 
pay were as good as gold had all sorts of imitators, and for this reason 
many restrictions were placed upon bank issues which greatly lessened 
their usefulness. T'o keep irredeemable paper out of the market—the 
promises of institutions without means or character—a great variety of 
safeguards were adopted, which would be wholly unnecessary at the 
present day. It was the want of suitable means of communicating 
with every part of the country, with the object of demanding imme- 
diate redemption of the unworthy notes, which gave any facilities for 
what was known as “ wild-cat”’ banking. 

The project of repealing the present prohibitory tax of 10 per 
cent on the issue of State banks is a very hopeful movement in favor 
of a most welcome change in the financial condition of the country. 
There need be no fear of any toleration of a depreciated bank-note 
circulation should this restriction be removed. There is not a State 
in the Union which would authorize or allow it; and if it were 
attempted anywhere, the facilities for collection are now so great that 
it would be crushed out at once. The best features of the former 
statutes would be preserved in new State legislation, and the natural 
law of supply and demand would govern all the rest of the needed 
restrictions. The tax which it is proposed to repeal is in itself uncon- 
stitutional. It is not levied for revenue, but for prohibition; and the 
fundamental law nowhere gives to the Federal Congress the right to 
suppress by its action the issues of the State banks. There would 
follow from its repeal the most perfect currency for business purposes 
the world has ever known. Flexible in its character, redeemable at 
all central points, and thus always at par throughout every portion of 
the country, and meeting the needs of the hour in its answer to every 
legitimate demand, it would prevent pressures and stringency in the 
money market, and injure no one but the greedy speculator who 
makes his cent per cent in a financial crisis. 

Davip M. STone. 








WHAT PSYCHICAL RESEARCH HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 


Ir to have one’s name knocked about in conversation and in 
newspapers be fame, the ‘Society for Psychical Research” is famous. 
Yet it is probable that any real acquaintance with its history, its 
aims, and its work hardly exists outside the narrow circle of its mem- 
bership. Believing, as I do, that the Society fulfils a fua;ction which, 
though limited, is decidedly important in the organization of science, 
I am glad to give a brief account of it to the uninstructed reader. 

According to the newspaper and drawing-room myth, soft-headed- 
ness and idiotic credulity are the bond of sympathy in the Society, and 
general wonder-sickness is its dynamic principle. <A glance at the 
membership fails, however, to corroborate this view. The president 
is Prof. Henry Sidgwick, known by his other deeds as the most 
incorrigibly and exasperatinugly critical and sceptical mind in Kng- 
land. The hard-headed Arthur Balfour is one vice-president, and 
the hard-headed Prof. J. P. Langley, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, is another. Such men as Professor Lodge, the eminent 
English physicist, and Professor Richet, the eminent French physiolo- 
gist, are amongst the most active contributors to the Society’s “ Pro- 
ceedings”; and through the catalogue of membership are sprinkled 
names honored throughout the world for their scientific capacity. In 
fact, were I asked to point to a scientific journal where hard-headed- 
ness and never-sleeping suspicion of sources of error might be seen in 
their full bloom, I think I should have to fall back on the “ Proceed- 
ings” of the “ Society for Psychical Research.”” The common run of 
papers, say on physiological subjects, which one finds in other pro- 
fessional organs, are apt to show a far lower level of critical conscious- 
ness. Indeed, the rigorous canons of evidence applied a few years 
ago to testimony in the case of certain “‘ mediums ” led to the secession 
from the Society of a number of spiritualists. Messrs. Stanton- 
Moses and Alfred Russel Wallace, amongst others, thought that no 
experiences based on mere eyesight could ever have a chance to be 
admitted as true, if such an impossibly exacting standard of proof 
were insisted on in every case. 
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The “Society for Psychical Research ” was founded in February, 
1882, by a number of gentlemen, foremost amongst whom seem to 
have been Professors Henry Sidgwick, W. F. Barrett, and Balfour 
Stewart, and Messrs. R. H. Hutton, Hensleigh Wedgwood, Edmund 
Gurney, and F. W. H. Myers. Their purpose was twofold: first, to 
varry on systematic experimentation with hypnotic subjects, mediums, 
clairvoyants, and others; and, secondly, to collect evidence concern- 
ing apparitions, haunted houses, and similar phenomena which are 
incidentally reported, but which, from their fugitive character, admit of 
no deliberate control. Professor Sidgwick, in his introductory address, 
insisted that the divided state of public opinion on all these matters 
was a scandal to science, absolute disdain on @ priori grounds charac- 
terizing what may be called professional opinion, whilst completely 
uncritical and indiscriminate credulity was too often found amongst 
those who pretended to have a first-hand acquaintance with the facts. 
As a sort of weather bureau for accumulating reports of such 
meteoric phenomena as apparitions, the “S. P. R.” (as I shall con- 
tinue briefly to call it) has done an immense amount of work. As an 
experimenting body, it cannot be said to have completely fulfilled 
the hopes of its founders. The reasons for this lie in two circum- 
stances: first, the clairvoyant and other subjects who will allow them- 
selves to be experimented upon are few and far between; and, sec- 
ondly, work with them takes an immense amount of time, and in the 
case of the Society has had to be carried on at odd intervals by mem- 
bers engaged in other pursuits. The Society has not yet been rich 
enough to control the undivided services of skilled experimenters in 
this difficult field. The loss of the lamented Edmund Gurney, who 
more than any one else had leisure to devote, has been so far irrepa- 
rable. But were there no experimental work at all, and were the 
Society nothing but a weather bureau for catching sporadic apparitions, 
etc., in their freshness, I am disposed to think its function indispen- 
sable in the scientific organism. If any one of my readers, spurred 
by the thought that so much smoke must needs betoken fire, has ever 
looked into the existing literature of the supernatural for proof, he 
will know what I mean. This literature is enormous, but it is practi- 
cally quite worthless for evidential purposes. Facts enough are there, 
indeed ; but the records of them are so fallible and uncritical that the 
most they do is to confirm the presumption that it may be well to 
keep a window open in one’s mind upon that quarter. 
In the Society's “ 


Proceedings,” on the contrary, a different law 
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we 


prevails. Quality, and not mere quantity, is what has been mainly 
kept in mind. The most that could be done with every reported 
case has been done. ‘The witnesses, where possible, have been cross- 
examined personally, the collateral facts have been looked up, and 
the narrative appears with its precise coefficient of evidential worth 
stamped on it, so that all may know just what its weight as proof may 
be. Outside of these “ Proceedings,” I know of no systematic attempt 
to weigh the evidence for the supernatural. This makes the value of 
the seven volumes already published unique, and I firmly believe 
that as the years go on and the ground covered grows still wider, the 
Society's “ Proceedings ” will more and more tend to supersede all other 
sources of empirical information concerning phenomena traditionally 
deemed occult. If the Society could continue to exist long enough for 
the public to become familiar with its presence, so that any case of 
apparition or of a house or person infested with unaccountable noises 
or disturbances of material objects would, as a matter of course, be re- 
ported to its officers, who thereupon would take down the evidence in 
as thorough a way as possible, we should end ere long by having a 
mass of facts concrete enough to found a decent theory upon. 

Those who are now sustaining the Society should accustom them- 
selves to the idea that its first duty is simply to exist from year to year 
and perform this recording function well, though no conclusive results 
of any sort emerge in the first generation. All our learned societies 
have begun in some such modest way. Three years after the English 
Society was founded, Professor Barrett came to this country and stirred 
up some scientific men in Bosten, so that the ‘“ American Society for 
Psychical Research” was founded as a separate organization. After 
five years this Society perished. Providence had raised up no one 
in its midst who had both leisure and aptitude for doing work of 
the sort required. But though the organization was abandoned, its 
associates for the most part joined the English Society, which there- 
upon constituted an “ American Branch,” with Professor Langley and 
the present writer as its “ honorary vice-presidents” and Mr. Richard 
Hodgson as its salaried secretary and executive agent. The “ Ameri- 
can Branch” has suffered from the same defect as the American 
Society. The secretary is the only individual connected with it who 


is able to make any solid contribution to its work. It requires, more- 


over, a large increase of membership to become self-supporting. 
One cannot by mere outward organization make much progress in 
matters scientific. Societies can back men of genius, but can never 
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take their place. The contrast between the parent Society and the 
‘“ American Branch” illustrates this. In England, a little group of 
men with enthusiasm and genius for the work supplied the nucleus; 
in this country, Mr. Hodgson had to be imported from Europe before 
any tangible progress was made. What perhaps more than anything 
else has held the Society together in England is Professor Sidgwick’s 
extraordinary gift of inspiring confidence in diverse sorts of peo- 
ple. Such tenacity of interest in the result. and such absolute impar- 
tiality in discussing the evidence are not once in a century found in 
an individual. His obstinate belief that there is something yet to be 
brought to light communicates patience to the discouraged; his con- 
stitutional inability to draw any precipitate conclusion reassures those 
who are afraid of being dupes. Mrs. Sidgwick—a sister, by the way, 
of the great Arthur Balfour—is a worthy ally of her husband in this 
matter, showing a similarly extraordinary power of holding her judg- 
ment in suspense, and a keenness of observation and capacity for ex- 
perimenting with human subjects which are rare in either sex. 

The worker of the Society, as originally constituted, was Edmund 
Gurney. Gurney was a man of the rarest sympathies and gifts. Al- 
though, like Carlyle, he used to groan under the burden of his labors, 
he yet exhibited a colossal power of dispatching business and getting 
through drudgery of the most repulsive kind. His two thick volumes 
on the “ Phantasms of the Living,” collected and published in three 
years, are a proof of this. Besides this, he had exquisite artistic instincts, 
and his massive volume on “The Power of Sound” is certainly the 
most important work on zxsthetics in the English language. He had 
also the tenderest heart and a mind of rare metaphysical power, as his 
volume of essays, “ Tertium Quid,” will prove to any reader. Mr. 
F. W. H. Myers, already well known as one of the most brilliant of 
English essayists, is the sngeni’um prefervidum of the “S. P. R.” Of 
the value of Mr. Myers’ theoretic writings I will say a word later. 
Mr. Hodgson, the American secretary, is distinguished by a balance 
of mind almost as rare in its way as Sidgwick’s. He is persuaded of 
the reality of many of the phenomena called spiritualistic, but he also 
has uncommon keenness in detecting error; and it is impossible to say 
in advance whether it will give him more satisfaction to confirm or 


‘ 


to smash a given 


‘case’’ offered to his examination. Other names 
in the “ Proceedings” are those of Mr. Maleolm Guthrie, Mr. Frank 
Podmore, Prof. Oliver Lodge, Prof. Ch. Richet, and M. Léon Marillier. 


It is now time to cast a brief look upon the actual contents of 
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these “ Proceedings.”' The first two years were largely taken up with 
experiments in thought-transference. The earliest lot of these were 
made with the daughters of a clergyman named Creery, and convinced 
Messrs. Balfour Stewart, Barrett, Myers, and Gurney that the girls 
had an inexplicable power of guessing names and objects thought of 
by other persons. Two years later, Mrs. Sidgwick and Mr. Gurney, 
recommencing experiments with the same girls, detected them sig- 
nalling to each other. This makes it impossible to accept the 
record of their previous performances. It is true that for the most 
part the conditions had then excluded signalling, and it is also possi- 
ble that the cheating may have grafted itself on what was originally 
a genuine phenomenon. Yet Gurney was wise in abandoning the 
entire series to the scepticism of the reader. Three other thought- 
transference subjects were experimented upon at great length during 
the first two years: one was Mr. G. A. Smith; the other two were 
young ladies in Liverpool in the employment of Mr. Malcolm Guthrie. 

It is the opinion of all who took part in these experiments that 
sources of conscious and unconscious deception were sufficiently ex- 
cluded, and that the large percentage of correct reproductions by 
the subjects of words, diagrams, and sensations occupying other 
people’s consciousness were entirely inexplicable as results of chance. 
The present writer confesses that the reading of the records leaves 
on him a similar impression. But the odd thing about this sort of 
“thought-transference” is that since the first three years of the 
Society's existence no new subjects have turned up with whom exten- 
sive and systematic experiments could be carried on. All the later 
reports are of brief series and semi-sporadic results, leaving no ground 
for certainty. Meanwhile the witnesses of Mr. Smith’s, Miss Ralph’s, 
and Miss Edwards’ performances were all so satisfied of the genuine- 
ness of the phenomenon that “telepathy” has figured freely in the 
papers of the “ Proceedings” and in Gurney’s book on “ Phantasms” 
as a vera causa on which additional hypotheses might be built. No 

' The Society, in addition to the ‘ Proceedings,” prints privately a month- 
ly journal, which is issued to members only. This contains what may be called 
raw materials, imperfectly corroborated interviews and provisional discussions 
only; whereas the “ Proceedings,” which appear thrice a year in parts number- 
ing from 150 to 300 pages, contain worked-up reports of facts and such theoretical 
contributions as may receive the imprimatur of a special committee. The best 
way in this country to get the ‘‘ Proceedings” regularly is to join the Branch. 
They may also be bought singly from the secretary, R. Hodgson, 5 Boylston 


Place, Boston, Mass., and from Damrell & Upham, booksellers, Washington 
and School streets, Boston. 
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mere reader can be blamed, however, if he refuse to espouse so rey- 
olutionary a belief until a larger bulk of testimony be supplied. 

Volume I. contains another experimental paper, that on the divin- 
ing-rod, by Mr. Edward R. Pease, with inconclusive results. The 
divining-rod has never again shown its face in the “ Proceedings.”’ Gur- 
ney’s papers on hypnotism must be mentioned next. Some of them 
are less concerned with establishing new facts than with analyzing old 
ones, the papers on memory during hypnotism, for example. Omit- 
ting these, we find that in the line of pure observation Gurney claims 
to have ascertained in more than one subject the following phenom- 
enon, of which the theoretic explanation is doubtful: The subject’s 
hands are thrust through a blanket, which screens the operator from 
his eyes, and his mind is absorbed in conversation with a third per- 
son. The operator meanwhile points with his finger to one of the 
fingers of the subject, which finger alone responds to this silent selec- 
tion by becoming stiff or anesthetic, as the case may be. The in- 
terpretation is difficult, but the phenomenon, which I have myself 
witnessed, seems authentic. 

Another observation made by Gurney seems to prove the possibil- 
ity of the subject’s mind being directly influenced by the operator’s. 
The hypnotized subject responds or fails to respond to questions 
asked by a third party according tothe operator’s silent permission or 
refusal. Of course, in these experiments all obvious sources of decep- 
tion were considered. But Gurney’s most important contribution by 
far to our knowledge of hypnotism was his series of experiments on 
the automatic writing of subjects who had received post-hypnotic sug- 
gestions. For example, a subject during trance is told that he will 
poke the fire in six minutes after waking. On being waked he has 
no memory of the order, but while he is engaged in conversation his 
hand is placed ona planchette, which immediately writes the sentence, 
“P., you will poke the fire in six minutes.” Experiments like this, 
which were repeated in great variety, prove that below the upper con- 
sciousness the hypnotic consciousness persists, engrossed with the sug- 
gestion and able to express itself through the involuntarily moving hand. 

Gurney shares, therefore, with Janet and Binet, whose observations 
were made with widely differing subjects and methods, the credit of 
demonstrating the simultaneous existence of two different strata of 
consciousness, ignorant of each other, in the same person. The “ ex- 
tra-consciousness,” as one may call it, can be kept on tap, as it were, 
by the method of automatic writing. This discovery marks a new era 
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in experimental psychology ; it is impossible to overrate its importance. 
But Gurney’s greatest piece of work is his laborious ‘“ Phantasms of 
the Living.” As an example of the drudgery stowed away in the 
volumes, it may suffice to say that in looking up the proofs for the 
alleged physical phenomena of witchcraft, Gurney reports a careful 
search through two hundred and sixty books on the subject, with the 
result of finding no first-hand evidence recorded in the trials except 
the confessions of the victims themselves, and these, of course, are pre- 
sumptively based on hallucinations. This statement, made in au 
unobtrusive note, is only one instance of the care displayed through- 
out the volumes. In the course of these, Gurney discusses about 
seven hundred cases of apparitions which he collected. A large num- 
ber of these were “ veridical,” in the sense of coinciding with some 
calamity happening to the person who appeared. Gurney’s explanation 
is that the mind of the person undergoing the calamity was at that mo- 
ment able to impress the mind of the percipient with an hallucination. 

Apparitions, on this “telepathic” theory, may be called “ objec- 
tive” facts, although they are not “material” facts. In order to test 
the likelihood of such veridical hallucinations being due to mere 
chance, Gurney instituted the “census of hallucinations,” which 
has been continued with the result of obtaining answers from some 
twenty-five thousand people, asked at random in different countries 
whether, when in good health and awake, they had ever heard a voice, 
seen a form, or felt a touch which no material presence could account 
for. The result seems to be, roughly speaking, that about one adult 
in ten has had such an experience at least once in his life, and of the 
experiences themselves 14 per cent coincide with some real distant event. 
In other words, one person out of every one hundred and forty in the 
community has had a veridical hallucination of some sort or other, 
vague or precise. The question is, Is this degree of frequency too great 
to be deemed fortuitous, and must we suppose an occult connection 
between the two events? My own position is still one of doubt, 
although I tend to accept the occult connection. In but few cases is 
the evidence as complete as one could wish, and the data themselves 


are all too crude for a mathematical computation of probability. The 
great use of the census is to have been the means of collecting an 
enormous amount of material for study. The admirable report upon 
it which Mrs. Sidgwick will make to the “ International Congress of 
[’xperimental Psychology ” next August will continue Gurney’s labors, 
and put the entire subject of hallucinations on a new empirical basis. 
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The next experimental topic worth mentioning in the “ Proceed- 
ings’ is the discussion of the physical phenomenon of mediumship 
(slate-writing, furniture-moving, and so forth) by Mrs. Sidgwick, Mr. 
Hodgson, and “ Mr. Davey.” This, so far as it goes, is destructive of 
the claims of all the mediums examined. In the way of “ control,’ 
“Mr. Davey ” himself produced fraudulent slate-writing of the highest 
order, while Mr. Hodgson, a “sitter” in his confidence, reviewed the 
written reports of the series of his other sitters—all intelligent per- 
sons—and shows that in every case they failed to see the essential 
features of what was done before their eyes. This Davey-Hodgson 
contribution is probably the most damaging document concerning 
eye-witnesses’ evidence which has ever been produced. Another 
substantial bit of work based on personal observation is Mr. Hodg- 
son’s report of Madame Blavatsky’s claims to physical mediumship. 
This is adverse to the lady’s pretensions; and although some of Madame 
Blavatsky’s friends make light of it, it is a stroke from which her 
reputation will hardly recover. Although the “S. P. R.” has thus 
found that the evidence for matter moving without contact is as yet 
insufficient, its observations on an American medium, Mrs. Piper, tend 
to substantiate the claim that hyper-normal intelligence may be dis- 
played in the trance state. A tediously long report of sittings with 
Mrs. Piper in England, followed by a still longer ditto in America, 
gives proof (entirely conclusive to the present writer’s mind) that this 
lady has shown in her trances a knowledge of the personal affairs of 
living and dead people which it is impossible to suppose that she can 
have gained in any “natural” way. A satisfactory explanation of the 
phenomenon is yet to seek. It offers itself as spirit-control; but it is 
as hard to accept this theory without protest as it is to be satisfied 
with such explanations as clairvoyance or reading the sitter’s mind. 
One of the most important experimental contributions to the “ Pro- 
ceedings’’ is the article of Miss X— on “Crystal-Vision.” Many 
persons who look fixedly into a crystal or other vaguely luminous 
surface fall into a kind of daze and see visions. Miss X— has this 





susceptibility in a remarkable degree, and is, moreover, an unusually 
intelligent critic. She reports many visions which can only be de- 
scribed as apparently clairvoyant, and others which beautifully fill a 
vacant niche in our knowledge of sub-conscious mental operations. 
For example, looking into the crystal before breakfast one morning she 
reads in printed characters of the death of a lady of her acquaintance, 
the date and other circumstances all duly appearing in type. Startled 
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by this, she looks at “ The Times ” of the previous day for verification, 
and there amongst the deaths are the identical words which she has 
seen. On the same page of “The Times” are other items which she 
remembers reading the day before; and the only explanation seems 
to be that her eyes then inattentively observed, so to speak, the death- 
item, which forthwith fell into a special corner of her memory and 
came out as a visual hallucination when the peculiar modification of 
consciousness induced by the erystal-gazing set in. 

Passing from papers based on observation to papers based on nar- 
rative, we have a number of ghost stories, etc., sifted by Mrs. Sidgwick 
and discussed by Messrs. Myers and Podmore. They form the best 
ghost literature I know of from the point of view of emotional interest. 
As to the conclusions drawn, Mrs. Sidgwick is rigorously non-com- 
mittal, while Mr. Myers and Mr. Podmore show themselves respec- 
tively hospitable and inhospitable to the notion that such stories have 
a basis of objectivity dependent on the continued existence of the dead. 

I must close my gossip about the “Proceedings” by naming 


4 


what, after all, seems to me the most important part of its contents. 
] 


This is the long series of articles by Mr. Myers on what he now 
calls the “subliminal self,” or what I have designated above as 
the “extra-consciousness.”” The result of Myers’ learned and in 
genious studies in hypnotism, hallucinations, automatic writing, me- 
diumship, and the whole series of allied phenomena is a conviction 
which he expresses in the following terms: 

‘* Each of us is in reality an abiding psychical entity far more extensive than 
he knows—an individuality which can never express itself completely through 
any corporeal manifestation. The self manifests itself through the organism, 
but there is always some part of the self unmanifested, and always, as it seems, 
some power of organic expression in abeyance or reserve.” 


The ordinary consciousness Mr. Myers likens tothe visible part 
of the solar spectrum; the total consciousness is like that spectrum 
prolonged by the inclusion of the ultra-red and ultra-violet rays. 
In the psychic spectrum the “ultra” parts may embrace a far wider 
range, both of physiological and of psychical activity, than is open to 
our ordinary consciousness and memory. At the lower end, beyond 
the red, as it were, we have the physiological extension, mind-cures, 
‘‘ stigmatization "’ of ecstatics, etc.; in the upper or ultra-violet region, 
we have the hyper-normal cognitions of the medium-trance. What- 
ever the judgment of the future may be on Mr. Myers’ speculations, 
the credit will always remain to them of being the first attempt in 
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our language, and the first thoroughly nductive attempt in any lan- 
guage, to consider the phenomena of hallucination, hypnotism, autom- 
atism, double personality, and mediumship as connected parts of 
one whole subject. No one seems to me to have grasped the problem 
in a way both so broad and so sober as he has done. 

One's reaction on hearsay testimony is always determined by 
one’s own experience. Most men who have once convinced them- 
selves, by what seems to them a careful examination, that any one 
species of the supernatural exists, begin to relax their vigilance as to 
evidence, and throw the doors of their minds more or less wide open to 
the supernatural ' along its whole extent. To a mind that has thus made 
its salto mortale, the minute work over insignificant cases and quid- 
dling discussion of “ evidential values,” of which the Society’s reports 
are full, seems insufferably tedious. And itis so; few species of litera- 
ture are more truly dull than reports of phantasms. Cases which one 
collects one’s self from the witnesses may acquire a personal interest; 
but cases merely found printed as having occurred to strangers are 
hard to read or to remember without some definite purpose in one’s 
mind, such as trying to classify them, or seeing how they may affect 
a theory or fill gaps in a growing series. Taken simply by them- 
selves, as separate facts to stare at, they appear so devoid of meaning 
and sweep that even were they certainly true, one would be tempted 
to leave them out of one’s universe for being so idiotic. Every other 
sort of fact has some context and continuity with the rest of nature. 
These alone are contextless and discontinuous. 

Hence I think that the sort of loathing—no milder word will do 
—which the very words “psychical research”? and “psychical re- 
searcher ’’ awaken in so many honest scientific breasts is not only natu- 
ral, but in a sense praiseworthy. A man who is unable himself to 
conceive of any orbit for these mental meteors can only suppose that 
Messrs. Gurney, Myers & Co.’s mood in dealing with them must be 
that of silly marvelling at so many detached prodigies. And such 
prodigies! Whereas the only thing that really interests these “re- 
searchers” is the glimpse that they gain of the orbit itself. Thus be- 
tween the spiritualists and theosophists, who have so much orbit that 
they are sickened by the methods, and the scientists, who have so little 
that they are sickened by the facts, of the “S. P. R.,” the latter stands 

' By ‘*the supernatural” I mean, of course, anything that appears to trans- 


cend the ‘scientifically ” recognized “laws of nature,” from faith-cures up 
to theosophic Mahatmas. 
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in a rather forsaken position. And yet it is a position of peculiar 
merit, as I think that a little reflection will show. 

Orthodoxy is almost as much a matter of authority in science as 
it is in the Church. We believe in all sorts of laws of nature which 
we cannot ourselves understand, merely because men whom we ad- 
mire and trust vouch for them. If Messrs. Helmholtz, Huxley, Pas- 
teur, and Edison were simultaneously to announce themselves as con- 
verts to clairvoyance, thought-transference, and ghosts, who can doubt 
that there would be a prompt popular stampede in that direction? 
We should have as great a slush of “ telepathy ” in the scientific press 
as we now have of “suggestion” in the medical press. We should 
hasten to invoke mystical explanations without winking, and fear to 
be identified with a by-gone régime if we held back. In society we 
should eagerly let it be known that we had always thought there was 
a basis of truth in haunted houses, and had, as far back as we could 


Now, it is certain that if the cat ever does jump this way, the cau- 
tious methods of the ““S. P. R.” will give it a position of extraordinary 
influence. As, one after another, the fashion-setting converts dropped 
in and the popular credulity began, its efforts at exactitude about evi- 
dence and its timidity in speculating would seem supremely virtuous. 
Sober-headed scientists would look to its temper as a bulwark; whilst 
its poor little detached facts, no longer so idiotic and neglectable, 
would prove the least, of possible entering wedges for theosophists 
and others who had ready 


. 


nade supernaturalistic philosophies to prop- 


-1 
agate. In short, the “S$. P. R.” would be a surprisingly useful medi- 
ator between the old order and the new. 

All this on the supposition that the Helmholtzes and Huxleys did 
become converted. Now, the present writer (not wholly insensible to 


the ill consequences of putting himself on record as a false prophet) 
must candidly express his own suspicion that sooner or later the cat 
must jump this way. The special means of his conversion have been 
the trances of the medium whose case in the “ Proceedings ” was alluded 
to above. Knowing these trances at first hand, he cannot escape the 
conclusion that in them the medium’s knowledge of facts increases 
enormously, and in a manner impossible of explanation by any prin- 
ciples of which our existing science takes account. Facts are facts, 
and the larger includes the less; so these trances doubtless make me 
the more lenient to the other facts recorded in the “ Proceedings.” I 
find myself also suspecting that the thought-transference experiments, 
49 
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the veridical hallucinations, the crystal-vision, yea, even the ghosts, 
are sorts of thing which with the years will tend to establish them. 
selves. All of us live more or less on some inclined plane of cred- 
ulity. The plane tips one way in one man, another way in another; 
and may he whose plane tips in no way be the first to cast a stone! 
But whether the other things establish themselves more and more 
or grow less and less probable, the trances I speak of have broken 
down for my own mind the limits of the admitted order of nature. 
Science, so far as science denies such exceptional facts, lies prostrate 
in the dust for me; and the most urgent intellectual need which I feel 
at present is that science be built up again in a form in which such 
facts shall have a positive place. Science, like life, feeds on its own 
decay. New facts burst old rules; then newly divined conceptions 
bind old and new together into a reconciling law. 

And here finally is the real instructiveness of Messrs. Myers and 
Gurney’s work, They are trying with the utmost conscientiousness 
to find a reconciling conception which shall subject the old “ laws of 
nature ”’ to the smallest possible strain. Mr. Myers uses that method 


of gradual approach which has performed such wonders in Darwin's 
hands. When Darwin met a fact which seemed a poser to his theory, 


his regular custom, as I have heard an ingenious friend say, was to 
fill in all round it with smaller facts, and so mitigate the jolt, asa 
wagoner might heap dirt round a big rock in the road, and thus get his 
team over without upsetting. So Mr. Myers, starting from the most 
ordinary facts of inattentive consciousness, follows this clew through 
a long series which terminates in ghosts, and seeks to show that these 
are but extreme manifestations of a common truth, the truth that our 
normal conscious life is but the visible segment of a spectrum in- 
definitely long, of which the invisible segments are capable, under 
rarely realized conditions, of acting and being acted upon by the in- 
visible segments of other conscious lives. This may not be ultimately 
true (for the theosophists, with their astral bodies and the like, may, 
for aught I know, prove to be on the correcter trail), but no one can 
deny that it is seventific. 

Science always takes a known kind of phenomenon and tries to 
extend its range. Sensorial hallucination is a known phenomenon; 
and it is also a known phenomenon that impressions received by the 
“subliminal”! strata of consciousness may be hallucinatory in their 
intensity —witness the phenomena of dreams and the hypnotic trance. 


‘Subliminal, from sub and limen : *‘ beneath the threshold.” 
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Mr. Myers accordingly seeks to interpret mediumistic experiences and 
ghostly apparitions as so many effects of the impact upon the sublim- 
inal consciousness of causes “ behind the veil.” The effects, psycho- 
logically speaking, are hallucinations; yet so far as they are “ veridi- 
cal’ they must be held probably to have an “objective” cause. 
What that objective cause may be Mr. Myers does not decide; yet 
from the context of many of the hallucinations it would seem to be an 
intelligence other than that of the medium’s or sceer’s ordinary self, 
and the interesting question is, Ts it what I have called the extra-con- 
scious intelligence of persons still living, or is it the intelligence of 
persons who have themselves passed behind the veil? Only the most 
scrupulous examination of the “ veridical ” effects themselves can de- 
cide. I do not myself see how any candid mind can doubt that Mr. 
Myers’ scrupulous testing of the minutest cases is in the line of the 
best scientific tradition. I do not see, whatever prove the fate of his 
hypothesis, how his “ working of it for all it is worth” can fail to mark 
a distinct step onward in our knowledge of the truth. 

I have myself, during the past two years as American agent for 


the census, collected some five hundred cases of “ hallucination ” in 


healthy people. The result is to make me feel that we all have poten- 
tially a “subliminal” self, which may make at any time irruption into 
our ordinary lives. In its lowest phases it is only the depository of our 
forgotten memories; in its highest, we don’t know what it is at all. 
Take, for instance, a series of cases. During sleep many persons have 
ter than the 
waking self does. It wakes them ata preappointed hour; it acquaints 


them with the moment when they first awake. It may produce an 


y | 
something in them which measures the flight of time bet 


hallucination, as in a lady who informs me that at the instant of wak- 
ing she has a vision of her watch-face with the hands pointing (as she 
has often verified) to the exact time. Whatever it is, it is subconscious. 

A subconscious something may also preserve experiences to which 
we do not openly attend. A lady taking her lunch in town finds 
herself without her purse. Instantly a sense comes over her of rising 
from the breakfast-table and hearing her purse drop on the floor. On 
reaching home she finds nothing under the table, but summons the 
servant to say where she has put the purse. The servant produces 
it, saying: ‘‘ How did you know where it was? You rose and left the 
room as if you didn’t know you'd dropped it.” The same subconscious 
something may recollect what we have forgotten. A lady used to 
taking salicylate of soda for muscular rheumatism awakens one early 
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winter morning with an aching neck. In the twilight she takes what 
she supposes to be her customary powder from a drawer, dissolves it 
ina glass of water, and is about to drink it down, when she feels a sharp 
slap on her shoulder and hears a voice in her ear saying, “ Taste it!”’ 
On examination, she finds she has got a morphine powder by mistake. 


The natural interpretation is that a sleeping memory of the morphine 


powders awoke in this quasi-explosive way. <A like explanation offers 
itself as most plausible for the following case: A lady, with little 
time to catch the train, and the expressman about to call, is excitedly 
looking for the lost key of a packed trunk. Hurrying upstairs with 
a bunch of keys, proved useless, in her hand, she hears an “ objective” 
voice distinctly say, “ Try the key of the cake-box.” Being tried, it fits. 
This may well have been the effect of some long-eclipsed experience. 

Now, the effect is doubtless due to the same hallucinatory mechan- 
ism, but the source is less easily assigned as we ascend the scale of 
eases. A lady, for instance, goes after breakfast to see about one of 
her servants who has become ill over night. She is startled at dis- 
tinctly reading over the bedroom door in gilt letters the word “ small- 
pox.” The doctor is sent for, and ere long pronounces small-pox to 
be the disease, although the lady says, ‘“‘ The thought of the girl's hav- 
ing small-pox never entered my mind till I saw the apparent inscrip- 
tion.”” Then come other cases of warning; e¢.7., that of a youth sitting 
in a wagon under a shed, who suddenly hears his dead mother’s voice 
say, ‘‘ Stephen, get away from here quick,” and jumps out just in time 
to see the shed roof fall. 

After this come the by no means infrequent experiences, usually 
visual, but sometimes both visual and auditory, of people appearing 
to distant friends at or near the hour of death. Then we have the 
trance-visions and utterances, which (as in the case of a circle of pri- 
vate persons with whom I have recently become acquainted) may ap- 
pear astonishingly profuse and continuous and maintain a superior 
level intellectually. For all these higher phenomena, it seems to me 
that whilst the proximate mechanism is that of “ hallucination,” it is 
straining an hypothesis unduly to name any ordinary subconscious 
operation, such as expectation, recollection, or inference from inatten- 
tive perception, as the ultimate cause that starts it up. Itis far better 
tactics to brand the narratives themselves as unworthy of trust. The 
trustworthiness of most of them is to my own mind far from proved. 
And yet, in the light of the medium-trance, which ¢s proved, it seems 
as if they might well all be members of a “ natural kind” of fact of 
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which we do not yet know the full extent. Thousands of “ sensitive” 
organizations in the United States to-day live as steadily in the light of 
these experiences and are as indifferent to modern “science” as if 
they lived in Bohemia in the twelfth century. They are indifferent to 
science, because science is so callously indifferent to their experiences. 
The essential “point” I wish to make to my readers is that by tak- 
ing the experiences of these persons as they come and applying the 
ordinary methods of science to their discussion, the ‘‘ Proceedings” of 
the “S. P. R.,” whatever be their theoretic outcome, form a department 
of empirical natural history worthy of all encouragement and respect. 

A final word about the practical outcome of inquiries into the extra 
consciousness may not be out of place. I remember saying, at a pub- 
lie meeting in Boston three years since, that a good psychical researcher 
let loose in an insane-asylum would be likely to discover facts in the 
patients which the doctors had overlooked. M. Pierre Janet, on the 
whole the most brilliant French inquirer into the extra-consciousness, 
gave a pretty verification of this prediction last year by the “Ztudes 
sur un Cas d' Aboulie et d’ Idées Fixes,” which he published in the “ Revue 
Philosophique.” He is only a professor of philosophy, but he pursues 
his studies in the Paris hospitals, and in the Salpétriére he had a patient 
named Marcella, aged nineteen, handed over to him. 

Marcella was a melancholic girl whose character had gradually 
become so changed for the worse as to be unrecognizable, and whose 
life was a picture of invincible apathy and inertia, varied by occa- 
sional spells of violence—a sort of case that in our asylums is generally 
“let alone” as much as possible, in the hope that time may of itself 
effect acure. M. Janet patiently and lovingly studied all her symp- 
toms, and describes them at great length. The essential facts for my 


present purpose are these: He soon observed that she had periods 


of absent-mindedness, which he calls her “clouds.” During these 
“clouds” she responded to no questions, and after them had no mem- 
ory of what had taken place in them. But by piecing together vari- 
ous partial clews which he elicited, he discovered that although so out- 
wardly impassive, she was a prey throughout these “clouds” to mo- 
notonous hallucinations of a terrifying sort. When I say that what 
she told when hypnotized was one of his clews, and that her automatic 
writing was another, the reader will see why I speak of M. Janet’s 
methods as those of a psychical researcher. 

The next thing which he made out was that her inertia and melan- 
choly were in great part after-effects of these hallucinations, M. Janet 
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tried all usual methods, including ordinary hypnotic commands, with 
only transient success. Only when he enéered into her hallucinations, 
confining them in part, but mixing other elements with them and giv- 
ing them new terminations, did marked benefit result. But here a fresh 
difficulty came up. After each successive delusion that was exorcised, 


the patient became better than ever before; but each one was replaced 
after some days by another more obstinate and bad. At last there 
came a delusion, based on hallucinations of hearing, which made her 
refuse her food. It persisted so long that, at the end of his resources 
one day, M. Janet put a pencil into her hand to see if she might not 
automatically prescribe for herself. “J faut la forcer, et ce sera fini,” 
the hand “unconsciously” wrote. But when force was applied, 
Marcella fell into an alarming hystero-epileptie attack which lasted two 
hours and made the experimenter momentarily regret his rashness. 

From this attack she unexpectedly emerged quite well, and re- 
mained so for twelve days. Then she relapsed into the same delu- 
sion coupled with the additional refusal to speak; and this condition, 
terminating by a similar convulsive crisis, never returned again. 
Before long, however, a frenzied attack of suicidal mania set in, lasted 
fifteen days, and then spontaneously disappeared, leaving the girl 
practically cured and oblivious of all that had happened in the 
previous weeks. Her condition, for several months at least, was nor- 
mal. But the remarkable aspect of the case is one of which M. Janet 
saw the significance only late in the series of his operations. The 
hallucinations were largely based on painful experiences in the girl’s 
life, which came up, as if present again, in her “clouds.” Her morbid 
waking state was a sort of resultant effect of the accumulation of these 
influences; and each later hallucination that was peeled off, so to 
speak, by M. Janet gave an older one a chance to become more acute, 
until the whole regressive series was run through. Her mind was 
thus gradually freed of a deposit of obsessions that had accumulated 
during five years. The refusal to eat and the suicidal frenzy were 
repetitions of crises that she had gone through at the beginning of her 
malady, and once having thrown them off she got entirely well. Might 
not such a case well lead our younger medical men to explore their 
patients’ “ subliminal selves” a little more than they yet do? 


WILLIAM JAMES. 





THE WESTERN TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION. 


THE purpose of this article is to state in a concrete and practical 
way the economic reasons for the existence of the Western Traffic 
Association. On December 15, 1890, the presidents of various Western 
railway companies met in the city of New York, and unanimously 
agreed to recommend to their respective boards of directors the passing 
of certain resolutions, which were soon after duly ratified. The or- 
ganization thus established became effective January 381, 1891. 

The resolutions were brief; they provided for the formation of an 
association between the several companies whose lines were situated 
west of Chicago and St. Louis, its affairs to be managed by an advisory 
board consisting of the president and one member of the board of di- 
rectors of each company, which should have power to establish and 
maintain uniform rates between competitive points and decide all 
questions of common interest. It was further provided that the rates 
established and the policy adopted by the advisory board at any time 
should continue in force and be binding upon all companies compos- 
ing the association until altered by subsequent action of the board; 
that the vote of at least four-fifths of the members of the association 
should be required to make its action binding upon all; that the ad- 
visory board should appoint proper arbitrators, commissioners, and 
other representatives, and adopt by-laws to carry out the purposes of 
the association; that no company should withdraw from the associa- 
tion except after giving ninety days’ notice to other members by vote 


of its board of directors; and that if any officer or representative of any 


company should authorize or promise, directly or indirectly, any varia- 
tion from established tariffs he should be discharged from the service, 
with the reasons stated. 

The lines composing this association are as follows: Atchison, 
Topeka & Sante Fé; Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern; Chicago 
& Northwestern; Chicago, Burlington & Quincey; Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Denver & Rio 
Grande; Great Northern; Illinois Central; Iowa Central; Missouri 
Pacific; Northern Pacific; Rio Grande Western; Southern Pacific; 
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Union Pacific; Wabash. These railroads have an aggregate mileage 
of about 58,000 miles within the limits of the association, which now 
include the following States and Territories: Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada, Washington, Oregon, and California. The membership does 
not represent every line within this territory, but it embraces nearly 
all, and the few lines which remain outside recognize its usefulness 
and refrain from embarrassing its operation. 

Although every combination of capital is viewed with misgiving by 
the public, the most casual observation shows that active and even 
violent competition between individual railroads continues to exist, 
notwithstanding the universal use of association methods. The merits 
of each line are compared by all patrons; shippers are importuned 
without mercy; and every effort is made to perform the transporta- 
tion service satisfactorily and with dispatch. So far as the rates 
charged are concerned, it is generally recognized that there is no ex- 
aggerated profit in the operation of the railways. The fortunes which 
have been made are seen to have been the result of dealings in stocks 
and in titles, the consequences of which, if involving wrong, are rightly 
charged against the lax legislation which has made such operations 


possible. The business of carrying passengers and freight from point 


to point is conducted upon close margins, and produces less net returns 
than are realized from investments in most other industries. The rates 
in use in the West have been dissected and the results analyzed by 
railway commissions and in the public journals, until the feeling has 
become general that they are in fact upon a low plane. The rate ad- 
justments that give rise to complaints to-day are relative, based upon 
comparisons, and affecting the standing of particular towns and cities 
in the struggle for commercial supremacy. Minneapolis is now engaged 
in a contest with Duluth in respect to grain rates, Kau Claire with 
La Crosse on lumber rates, Wichita with Atchison on merchandise 
rates, San Bernardino with Los Angeles on all rates; but in these cases 
and others like them the adjustment desired could be accomplished 
by advances at one point as readily as by reductions at another. 
Local rates in certain States are thought by some to be too high as 
compared with the rates charged on through traffic, but this com- 
plaint might coexist with a universal railway bankruptcy. So far as 
the aggregate revenues of the roads are concerned, there is now little 
or no intelligent complaint. The practical question is in respect to 
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preserving existing competitive methods and agencies with due regard 
to the proper balancing of competitive forces. It is well worth while 
to endeavor to understand, if possible, just how the Western Traffic 
Association is useful to the public. 

In the first place, it should be noted that agreements of this char- 
acter are not new, but are of long standing; are not local, but are 
practically universal. With differences in machinery and detail, they 
have been found necessary and have existed ever since two railroad 
companies first met in competition for common traffic. Imagine, if 
possible, that our present railway system was effaced, and that there 
was only one road between New York and Chicago. Then suppose 
another line to be some day opened with facilities in every way equal 
to the first. It starts out with the same rates as the former, but after 
its newness wears away it discovers that traffic largely pursues the 
channels with which custom has bred familiarity. In order to attract 
business to itself, the new line ventures upon a fractional reduction in 
its rates. Traffic instantly changes its course, for the slightest varia- 
tion in railway rates always accomplishes an immediate result. The 
old line sees its customers leaving, and they do not hesitate to say that 
they go because they are better treated elsewhere. A prompt response 
is made by the company first in the field, which cannot afford to have 
it said that the new road can do business cheaper than itself. And so 
the merry war goes on, with a cut here and an under-cut there, until 
dividends are passed, rolling-stock goes without repair, bridges are 
left to decay, wages are reduced, the service becomes demoralized, 
coupons at last remain unpaid, and the aid of the courts is invoked by 
the bondholders. Such a history, which has been many times repeated 
in the United States, is a calamity, not only to the owners of the roads, 
but to the public also. Every rate war unsettles values, breeds dis- 
criminations, impairs the safety of property and life, and tends to the 
ultimate extinction of competition. 

Under present conditions there is but one preventive, namely, an 
agreement between the competitors themselves upon the rates which 
shall be charged and the processes to be employed in the ascertainment 
of the traffic charge. The line which desires the lowest rate will 
always have its way, and competitive transportation cannot be con- 
ducted except under rates, rules, and regulations which are either ab- 
solutely equalized or are differentiated by agreed concessions. The 


dangers arising from unregulated competition increase in a geometrical 
ratio with the multiplication of competing lines. There are now eight 
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strong lines in operation between New York and Chicago; and the 
unremitting efforts of the Trunk Line Association east of Buffalo and 
Pittsburg and the Central Traffic Association west therefrom are 
unable to prevent a constant condition of uncertainty in the rates. So 
long as our railroads are operated by individual managements, there 
can be no absolute establishment of railway charges upon a firm and 
unchangeable basis. ‘Tle best that can be done in that direction is 
merely tentative, and must come from the voluntary action of the ex- 
ecutive officers of the railroad companies themselves. 

In one aspect the railway association may be regarded as an ex- 
pedient by which, in periodical seasons of difficulty, arising sometimes 
from short crops and light traffic, sometimes from financial stringency, 
sometimes from hostility between railway managements carried to 
ruinous excess, a temporary protection is obtained against impending 
corporate bankruptcies. When the bar has been tided over and the 
competing carriers find themselves once more upon an apparently open 


sea, former methods are gradually resumed, excuses are readily found 
for the abandonment of pledges hard to keep, and the strife of traffic 
officers soon precipitates a renewal of disastrous conditions. The 
Western Traffic Association is built upon the sand and is liable at any 


time to vanish from sight, like its numerous predecessors, and be 
forgotten. But in such a case there must presently be a return to some 
similar arrangement; possibly not until some of the competitive lines 
have been “absorbed,” but certainly at some time, unless Congress 
shall modify the present laws, which, while ostensibly framed to 
perpetuate railway competition, in fact tend to its ultimate extinction. 

In passing it may be observed that this history is by no means 
peculiar to the business of transportation. Although competition be- 
tween railway carriers is peculiarly exigent, by reason of the almost 
countless points of contact which exist, similar conditions are found 
in the business of insurance and in professional vocations, in manufac- 
turing and merchandise, in labor and agriculture, in fact, in every 
calling where two or more men seek the same market for the same 
thing. A distinguished judge in Wisconsin once used the following 
language: “ But I apprehend it is not true that competition is the life 
of trade. On the contrary, that maxim is one of the least reliable of 
the host that may be picked up in every market-place. It is in fact 
the shibboleth of mere gambling speculation, and is hardly entitled to 
take rank as an axiom in the jurisprudence of this country. I believe 
that universal observation will attest that for the last quarter of a 
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century competition in trade has caused more individual disasters, if 
not more public injury, than the want of competition.” A judge ofa 
New York court of appeals recently said: “I do not think that com- 
petition is invariably a public benefaction; for it may be carried on 
to such a degree as to become a general evil.” Another New York 
jurist recently remarked that “excessive competition may sometimes 
result in actual injury to the public, and contracts between competi- 
tors to avert personal ruin may be perfectly reasonable.” The last 
remark was coupled with a finding that the object of the promoters of 
the organization then in question (the Sugar Trust) was not to protect 
themselves against ruinous competition, but that it was entered into 
solely for the purpose of obtaining exorbitant prices, and was clearly 
opposed to the interest of the public. This distinction is becoming 
more clearly recognized as the years go by. Combinations for the 
reasonable regulation of ruinous competition are necessary; combina- 
tions for the extortion of unreasonable profits deserve condemnation. 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

It was observed above that agreements between carriers designed 
to mitigate, in some slight degree, the evils which arise from unhealthy 
competition were not local, but universal. In the United States co- 
operative organizations have been in existence for many years, and 
are commonly called “associations.” They are found in all parts of 
the land. In England they are, perhaps, more accurately named “ con- 
ferences,” and are employed by railroad and steamship lines with gen- 
eral approval and success. Upon the Continent like results are reached 
in various ways. The business of transportation cannot be conducted 
without them, except upon the basis of a division of territory, substi- 
tuting monopoly for competition. 

In the light of the foregoing suggestions, it is now possible to de- 
fine with precision the object of the organization of traffic associations 
among railway companies. Stated theoretically, it is the voluntary 
regulation of excessive and illegitimate competition. Stated meta- 
phorically, it is the establishment of a breakwater against the bank- 
ruptcies and receiverships which so often result in permanent con- 
solidations. Stated practically, it is the establishment and mainte- 
nance of reasonable railway rates. Some of these statements may be 
made more clear. The meaning of the adjectives “ excessive ” and “ ille- 


gitimate ” should be distinctly understood. There is unquestionably a 
competition which is useful and legitimate. By “excessive” railway 
competition is meant competition which goes to the extent of depriv- 
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ing the carriers of revenue from traffic adequate to maintain a safe and 
satisfactory service for the public, and to compensate fairly the owners 
of the property for their investment. We need not here go into the 
question as to whether the latter should be considered on the basis of 
present value or of cost; either basis will do for the purpose in hand. 

No sane man claims that investors in railways should not receive 
sufficient reward to secure the retention of capital in the railway business 
or that the rates should be reduced below the line necessary for abso- 
lute safety and most complete efficiency. Competition which makes 
these things impossible is excessive and must be regulated. Regula- 
tion by voluntary action is in entire harmony with the spirit of our in- 
stitutions. By “illegitimate” railway competition is meant the use of 
competitive methods which are contrary to law. At the common law, 
as well as under the statutes of most of the States and of the United 
States, it is illegal for common carriers to discriminate unjustly be- 
tween their patrons. Every person seeking for the services of a com- 
mon carrier is entitled to know that he is charged no more than his 
neighbor who obtains the same service under the same conditions. It 
is therefore made illegal for a railway company to make use of rebates, 
drawbacks, or other concessions of like nature. Competition which 
involves their employment is illegitimate competition; and it is one 
of the objects of railway associations to put such competition down. 


The meaning of the statement that the object of railway associations 


is “the voluntary regulation of excessive and illegitimate competi- 
tion” may thus be clearly understood. 

So also in respect to the statement made above that the object of 
railway associations is “the establishment and maintenance of reason- 
able railway rates.” The interstate commerce law has required that 
all railway rates shall be “reasonable,” the definition of which is aside 
from our purpose here. In order that discrimination may be pre- 
vented, the same law has required that the rates to be charged for all 
transportation services shall be filed in a government office at Wash- 
ington and published by posting at every railway station. Before 
schedules can be printed and posted, they must first be formulated 
with precision, and this is what is meant by the word “establish- 
ment” as used above. Going one step further, the act to regulate 
commerce provides that no greater or less sum shall be charged to any 
shipper than the amount named in the schedules so established. In 
other words, the rates as fixed shall not be varied from, and the ser- 
vice to be performed shall be furnished on equal terms to all patrons. 
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This is what is meant by the word “ maintaining ” when applied to 
established rates. The establishment and the maintenance of reason- 
able railway rates are requirements of law, imperative upon all com- 
mon carriers, and are the leading objects of railway associations as 
now organized and carried on. 

There are some incidental matters in respect to which cooperative 
action is necessary and which are handled through the agency of asso- 
ciations. I have considered only competitive traffic. Another subject 
of great importance to the public is described by the title “ joint traffic.” 
Under their various charters each railway company might have con- 
tented itself with receiving passengers or freight and delivering them at 
the end of its line as forwarders; but instead of this the various com- 
panies have become accustomed to act together in establishing through 
rates of fare and through freight tariffs between most distant points, 
without regard to the hostile relations which necessarily exist among 
them in respect to competitive traffic. Tickets are purchased on every 
line for most remote destinations. Freight is universally consigned to 
any point desired, in the United States or in adjacent foreign countries. 
Shippers need not inquire concerning the route which their goods 
will pursue. They are advised of the established through rate, and 
rely without anxiety upon the arrangements which the several com- 
panies have voluntarily established between themselves for its delivery. 
The principal subjects of negotiation and concerted action in as- 
sociations, connected with joint traffic, are through rates, classifica- 
tions of freight, apportionment of receipts, and inspection. Time 
tables, car exchanges, and traffic balances are usually arranged by 
individual connecting lines. 


Through rates to points of ultimate destination are usually pub- 


lished by the lines on which the traffic originates; but such rates nec- 
essarily involve agreement between all the lines composing the through 
routes which could not be practically effected except through the 
agency of railway associations. The system in use is extremely com- 
plicated. It is subject to constant fluctuations and is the result of 
long years of negotiation. Certain principles in the relation of rates 
in one section of country to those in another and in the use of estab- 
lished differences, sometimes called “ differentials,” upon alternative 
routes or through alternative gateways have been worked out, often 
by some arbitration or agreement, presenting a medium between ad- 
verse claims. Through rates are usually somewhat less than the 
sum of local rates. The mileage rate of the shortest line is the maxi- 
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mum which can be charged by the longest line; and in some cases the 
rate by the longest line is less than by the short line, in order that a 
portion of the business may in that way be attracted to a route where 
the time is longer and the service less desirable. The apportionment 
of receipts from joint traflic between the various lines which participate 
in the through routes is a subject of utmost importance to the carriers, 
although of little or no interest to the general public. The question 
with shippers is as to the aggregate rate to be paid from the initial 
point to destination. The division thereof between the various roads 
which unite in performing the service affords a constant subject of 
controversy and negotiation. 

The subject of freight inspection is another important matter. 
Without it, advantages would be continually obtained by shippers as 
against each other. Freight is examined at various important points 
where it is received or which it passes in transit, for the purpose of 
ascertaining that it is properly classified, weighed, and waybilled. If 
this work were performed by individual roads, there would be a con- 
stant inducement to promote preferences and advantages in order to 
obtain traffic which otherwise might be taken upon competing lines. 
Bureaus, therefore, have been established as association agencies, which 
are not controlled by individual lines, but which represent all their 
members in the requirement that the rules of shipment shall be uni- 
versally and justly applied. The reports of these various inspection 
bureaus which are now in operation, some of them within association 
limits and some upon association boundaries, show hundreds and 
thousands of cases of attempted discrimination and fraud which are 
corrected through their agency. 

The most noticeable difference between the organization of the 
Western Traffic Association and other similar associations existing 
elsewhere lies in the fact that it finds its origin closer to the centre of 
power. General freight agents and general passenger agents have usu- 
ally been accustomed to formulate their own rules and methods of 
procedure. In some instances the authority has been derived from 
action by general traffic managers, and in a few cases from the pres- 
idents themselves. In the Western Traffic Association, however, the 
power emanates from a source even higher than the presidents, namely, 
the boards of directors of the several companies. Railway directors 
are conservative, cautious, and judicious. They do not frequently act 
hastily or upon impulse. They are familiar with results rather than 
with the details of shifting traffic questions and coutroversies. 
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There is but one step higher from which authority could be de- 
rived, viz., the stoekholders, who annually elect the directors of each 
company. These are the ultimate and actual owners of the railway 
properties; and in case the directors prove themselves unable to cope 
with the difficulties surrounding the reasonable regulation of railway 
competition, the stockholders themselves will find it necessary to un- 
dertake the solution of the question. Hardly any other solution, how- 
ever, would seem to be available to them except gigantic consolida- 
tions, either by union of franchises or through the agency of leases or 
of operating companies. So long as the several lines realize earnings 
sufficient to maintain an individual existence, the day of general con- 
solidations will be postponed. The tendency of the tide, however, in 
that direction is strong. Every case of financial embarrassment, 
even though it does not proceed to the point of actual bankruptcy, 
makes some purchase, lease, or other financial combination desirable 
and possible. The movement in this direction is gradual, but is a 
marked condition of the American railway system. These sugges- 
tions may serve to explain the statement made above, that railway 
associations act as a breakwater against the incoming wave of railway 
consolidations. 

It may be interesting to some to understand more accurately the 
routine methods of railway association work. The Western Traffic 
Association does not directly take charge of the establishment of 
railway rates. Its function in this matter is analogous to that of an 
appellate tribunal. The territory which it covers is distributed be- 
tween various other associations of long standing, and in which all 
action for the change of established rates, rules, and regulations orig- 
inates. The Western Freight Association and the Western Passenger 
Association cover the territory between Chicago and the Missouri 
River. The Trans-Missouri Freight and Passenger associations ex- 
tend thence nearly to the western boundary of Arizona, Utah, and 
Montana. The Transcontinental Association embraces traffic to and 
from the Pacific Coast. In case any member of either of these bodies 
desires to obtain a change in any existing rate, rule or regulation, 
notice is given and the subject is considered at a monthly meeting. 

Sometimes it is found that rules and regulations require modifica- 
tion in order that they may not impede the flow of traffic, but (aside 
from joint-traffic questions) nine out of ten of the subjects docketed 
are proposed reductions in rates. Advances are also occasionally 
made to correct a demonstrated favoritism to some locality or on 
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some particular description of traffic, or to restore reasonable rates 
which have become demoralized and unprofitable through excessive 
competition. In no case, however, can a rate be advanced in rate 
committees against the objection of any one line interested in the 
traffic in question; and a line to which traffic is turned by lower rates 
is always exceedingly reluctant to surrender its advantage. 

But why, it may be asked, should a proposed reduction in rates be 
submitted to vote at a meeting of traffic officers representing different 
lines? Why should not a line reduce its rates, if it wishes to do so, 
without consultation with its competitors? The answer to this ques- 


tion is important and requires some understanding of the conditions. 
The explanation is found in the fact that railway rates are universally 
interdependent. Every rate affects some other rate, and no single 


line can reduce existing tariffs without seriously affecting other inter- 
ests, except only in respect to the small portion of traffic which is 
strictly local, to which association agreements do not apply. 

When the interest of railway lines is spoken of, it should not be 
forgotten that their interest is here identical with that of their 
shippers. In the establishment of competitive rates, the traffic 
officials of the several roads simply reflect the desires of the shippers 
located upon their respective lines. Each carrier naturally seeks to 
stimulate and increase its own traffic. In order to do so, it strives to 
secure advantages for its patrons, or at least to overcome their disad- 
vantages, natural or otherwise. Producers of lumber, of brick, of 
wagons, of soap, of every description of natural and manufactured 
products, are always seeking common markets, from all directions and 
from all distances. A reduction of five cents a hundred pounds in 
the rate is often sufficient to give a shipper absolute control of a 
point of distribution and to shut out his competitors. This, of course, 
destroys just so much of the traffic of competing railways. Each 
line must protect its own traffic. Hence the necessity for conference 
and agreement before industries are ruined by hasty action. 

Take another example. Two roads (in fact, there are eight) may 
be thought of as running from Kansas City to Chicago and the East, 
serving adjacent counties through the States of Missouri, Iowa, and 
Illinois in the transportation of their products. Suppose the rates 
upon one are five cents per hundred-weight higher than those from 
opposite points upon the other. Instantly all the farmers in the inter- 
mediate country, even those upon the line of the high-rate road, will 
begin to drive their cattle and hogs to the low-rate road, will haul their 
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corn and their wheat to its cribs and elevators, and will give it all 
traffic on which the expense of delivery is less than the difference in 
the freight. The high-rate road is forced to accept the rates of its com- 
petitor or go without the business. If its financial condition is strong 
enough to warrant it in surrendering the business, a claim of discrimina- 
tion is asserted. Shippers on its line demand rates corresponding with 
those afforded to shippers on the other line. The theory that any 
unjust discrimination or unjust preference or advantage in respect to 
individuals, communities, or descriptions of traffic must be suppressed 
by the State has become firmly lodged in legislation; but it must not 
be forgotten that discriminations, preferences, and advantages are much 
more frequently caused by differing rates upon different roads than 
by a different adjustment of charges to shippers and localities on the 
same road. 


If the example last cited is not sufficient upon this point, let us 
take another instance, that of manufacturers of identical products, 
stoves for example, or harvesters, situated in the suburbs of the same 
city, say Chicago or St. Louis, but whose side tracks are upon different 
railroad lines. If one line gives more favorable rates to Kansas or 
Nebraska, where the common market lies, the industries upon the other 


road will be speedily shut down and the plants dismantled. Sucha 
discrimination is as fatal as would be the giving of different rates to 
manufacturers located upon the same railroad; and this runs through 
all interior manufacturing and producing points, some of which are 
widely remote from each other. The relative standing of all has to 
be adjusted; and when adjusted, the adjustment must be maintained, 
or fluctuation of values and commercial disasters will render the trans- 
action of business uncertain and impossible. 

The extent of the application of these considerations is infinite. 
It is hardly possible to conceive of a change of any rate upon any line 
(except, as above stated, between two strictly local points) which does 
not directly affect the profits of shippers by some other line. Hence 
we see the necessity and propriety of the open and deliberate discus- 
sion of the reasonableness of any proposed change in rates. Every 
such change may involve discrimination or prejudice at other points 
and on other lines. Corresponding changes must be elsewhere made, 
unless the one proposed is simply the correction of an existing injus- 
tice. In the rate-committee meetings an opportunity is given for the 
reduction of rates in such a manner as to maintain that due relation 


of each tariff with all others which justice requires and which has 
50 
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been made a legal obligation, and also to prevent undue preferences 
and advantages by making the reductions and changes effective at the 
same time from and to all points and over all lines. The principal 
work of rate committees is the relative adjustment of rates between 
points of production, distribution, and consumption, in which every 
traffic officer most efficiently and intelligently represents his patrons. 
Exact justice is not claimed and is probably not attainable. Ap- 
proximate justice is arrived at through the perpetual contest of con- 
flicting forces. 


Passenger rates, while theoretically more stable than freight rates, 
involving little classification and usually based upon a standard tariff 
of three cents per mile governed at competing points by the short-line 


distance, nevertheless are the subject of constant variation and conces- 
sion through the customary and frequent allowance of special privi- 
leges. The passenger associations arrange the common round-trip 
reductions between all points of commercial importance, the mileage 
tickets which travellers so readily learn to use, and also the reduced 
rates which are daily conceded to gatherings of every class, from 
county fairs and circuses to educational and political conventions or 
societies of Christian Endeavor. In all these cases the rates of com- 
peting lines must be identical, or the lowest takes the whole business; 
and the effect of these reductions, with the long-distance tourist privi- 
leges so freely arranged for travel in every direction, is to reduce the 
average rate per mile from three cents to two, and on many lines to 
less than two cents. This, it must be remembered, is the average, not 
the minimum; the price of cheap travel is as much less than two cents 
as the standard rate is above that average. 

The Western Traffic Association interferes only when the rate 
committees are unable to agree. In such cases the line proposing the 
change has the right of an appeal to arbitration. This the Western 
Traffic Association affords through the establishment of a permanent 
board of commissioners, now consisting of five members, who hear 
such matters after giving notice to all interested lines, and endeavor 
to adjust the differences in such way as to give rise to the least possi- 
ble discrimination and complaint. In case the awards are unsatisfac- 
tory, a right of appeal to the advisory board remains; or any line may 
give ninety days’ notice that it will make the rate in question in spite 
of all objections. 

I have thus endeavored to explain the function of railway associ- 
ations, and particularly of the Western Traffic Association, in the es- 
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tablishment of railway rates. All interstate rates, when established, 
are required by law to be openly announced to the public for a stated 
time, ten days in case of advances and three days in case of reduc- 
tions, in accordance with the schedules which are to be at the same 
time filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The subject of the maintenance of rates thus established, promul- 
gated, and filed remains to be considered. This also is a requirement 
of the law, its object being the suppression of unjust discrimination 
by the enforcement of equal rates to all. And it is obvious that un- 
just discrimination is accomplished through the use of secret cuts, or 
by the allowance of rebates or commissions upon one of two parallel 
lines, or when given to manufacturers located upon one of two or of 
six competing routes, as effectively as when the favoritism is shown 
between the patrons of a single road. 

This evil is also positive from a strictly railroad point of view. 
The object of every shading of the tariff is to secure traffic that other- 
wise might seek some other route. <A fair distribution of common 
business is represented by the ordinary flow of traffic under an abso- 
lute maintenance of rates, either equal or properly differentiated. 
When rates are cut this natural division of business is disturbed; 
freight commonly taking one route is diverted to another; patrons of 
one line are induced to transfer their allegiance. The reason is not 
far to seek, and retaliation follows. Presently what is called a demor- 
alization in the rate situation ensues; revenues are depleted; the law 
is violated; chaos reigns. 

It would perhaps seem that the application of ordinary business 
principles would be suflicient to prevent such practices as these, but 
unfortunately this is by no means true. Two reasons may be men- 
tioned: First, the eager pursuit of tonnage by traffic officers, including 
commercial and soliciting agents, representatives of fast-freight lines, 
owners of live-stock cars and other special forms of equipment, each 
of whom is egged on to what is called efficient service by a constant 
comparison of present results with the statistics of former years, and 
all of whom know by long and well-taught experience that the easy 
way to develop business or to hold business once acquired is to make 
it in some way an object for shippers to patronize their route. Inge- 
nuity has devised methods without number, which use has familiarized 
and which are relinquished with the greatest regret; but these are 
naught save devices to buy business through concessions to individual 
shippers, justified by apparent necessity and by the custom of many 
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years. Secondly, the persistent importunity of patrons, who beg 
openly, misrepresent unscrupulously, and devise ingeniously, to the 
end that they may get a trifle, be it ever so small, “ off tariff,” in con- 
sideration of their patronage. In the language of the street, “ any- 
thing goes” with shippers, from a free pass to a greenback, from the 
allowance of a bogus claim to free storage, from a clerk on the pay- 
roll to a dinner at the club. If the facts in respect to the pursuit of 
personal favors and discrimination by shippers were fully known, all 
surprise that the law against unjust discrimination has been so exten- 
sively a dead letter would disappear. Laws are not enforced unless 
sustained by public opinion; and even that honorable part of the mer- 
cantile and business community which declines to break the law, 
though at great personal sacrifice, does not yet see that the methods 
in which they were educated involve any degree of moral turpitude 
or can justly be considered criminal. 

Under these conditions the presidents organized the Western 
Traffic Association, having for one of its objects the maintenance of 
rates, and power to that end was conferred upon the advisory board by 
mutual agreement. Enough has been said to show the necessity of 
associations among railroads and the propriety and usefulness of that 
particular organization. It is simply an effort on the part of the di- 


rectors of the several companies to regulate excessive and illegitimate 


competition among themselves, to preserve existing competitive agen- 
cies, and to carry on their business in conformity to law. Their attempts 
are greatly hampered by legislation which forbids the formation of 
pools, the employment of which, under proper governmental supervi- 
sion, might serve to assure the several lines that a fair share of common 
business would in the end be received by each, and thus remove the 
temptation to fight for it illegitimately. Such fighting is radically 
vicious to all interests, however pleasant and desirable it may seem 
to self-styled anti-monopolists. The establishment of some system for 
the just distribution of competitive traflic, either through the voluntary 
action of interested roads or by some power superior to all the roads, 
is essential to any successful scheme of governmental regulation. 


ALDACE F. WALKER. 





AN EXAMPLE OF ORGANIZED THRIFT. 


Ir is not longer to be doubted that the Catholic Church has set 
itself the serious task of dealing broadly and yet systematically with 
the “social problem.” At general and local congresses the space given 
to the issues thus connoted increases year by year. The Pope’s p sition 
is now as definite as it is aggressive. Three leaders of the Church in 
Germany have something of the prominence taken in England by Car- 
dinal Manning and in the United States by Cardinal Gibbons and 

sishop Ireland. In France, the Catholic schools report an “ extraordi- 
nary growth of interest in economic and social studies.” 

This movement has been called “only a bit of unconscious social- 
ism.” The charge is as confused as it is untrue. Any theory of in- 
dustrial society which accepts the wage function as a permanent fact, 
which sees in present forms of property a “ divine significance,” which 
stands both for private rent of land and capital, is as precisely opposed 
to any proper conception of socialism as Herbert Spencer is opposed to 
it. It is this practical union of the Chureh with the enormous forces 
of private property which, rightly or wrongly, constitutes its actual 
strength. The recent work of the Catholic economist Professor Jannet, 
“ Le Capital,” in its skilful defence of interest, shows how profoundly 
conservative are the intellectual leaders of this movement. 

It is, I think, Renan who calls Sainte-Beuve the prophet of the past. 
In the Val-des-Bois, in northern France, is a large and extremely suc- 
cessful textile business that is filled with this kind of prophecy. Ata 
time when the new interest of the Catholic Church in social questions 
was jeered at as “not even serious,” the Harmels of Harmelville had 
long practised the theory which pope and prelate are now preaching. 
It is indeed as if the actual achievements of this business had shaped 
and guided the philosophy. The predecessor of the present Pope wrote 
to Léon Harmel, the chief owner and manager, expressing his delight 
that a great business could be carried on upon principles which the 
Church could bless. In 1879 Leo XIII. wrote to the Archbishop of 


Reims congratulating him that in his diocese he could show so perfect 


awork. In the Harmel home I saw remarkable testimonials from the 
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most distinguished leaders of the Church in France and Italy. The most 
precious was a recent gift from the Pope’s own hand to Léon Harmel— 
an exquisite portrait of the Pope upon porcelain framed in gold. This 
wide and eager sanction of the Church would of itself lend unusual in- 
terest to this business of the brothers Harmel, but the simplest state- 
ment of the facts will show that the praises have been fairly won. 

The first woollen mill was founded by Jacques Joseph Harmel in 
1840, though “Ja Maison Harmel” dates from 1797 in the Ardennes, 
it being moved to Val-des-Bois in 1840. It now employs nearly a 
thousand workmen and workwomen. ‘The institutions here described 
are almost wholly of the present generation, and chiefly the work of Léon 
Harmel during the last twenty-two years. They are classified as fol- 
lows: 1. Fundamental associations; 2. Corporative and economic insti- 
tutions; 3. Societies for moral preservation; 4. Religious works. 

1. The fundamental associations carry into the spheres of educa- 
tion and morals the idea of the corporation; it is recognized that the 
method of the corporation is not only necessary in la grande industrie, 
but just as essential for systematic, moral, and economic training of in- 
dustrial groups. The associations are divided into seven societies: A. 
Men above seventeen years of age; B. Youths from the first com- 
munion to the age of seventeen; C. Boys before the age of first com- 
munion; D. The mothers; E. Young girls from the fifteenth year to 
marriage; F. Girls from first communion to fifteen years of age; G. 
Girls before their first communion. Each division has its own weekly 
council meeting for the transaction of business and the discussion of 
its interests. These councils are composed of laborers elected by their 
fellows. A point insisted on is the entire independence of these councils, 
as only through their free action can the spirit of self-help be developed. 

The men of A have a large and beautiful hall, in theeentre of which 
are six excellent billiard tables for common use. A library, games, a 
refreshment-counter, newspapers, a piano, and a stage for evening or holli- 
day plays are also parts of this central meeting-place. A large space 
for gymnastic exercises, baths, games, etc., is given outside this building. 


Twenty years ago it was seen clearly by M. Harmel that to compete with 


the village bar-room, dance-house, and the great town or city they must 
have for their working men and women the amplest resources for amuse- 
ment. The “sport-craving instinct” is therefore met with very rare 
intelligence. Bands, singing clubs, orchestras, various gymnastic groups, 
are given wide field for rivalry and competition, not alone among them- 
selves, but also among such societies in neighboring towns. No ade- 
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quate tribute, however, is paid to the skill and wisdom of the Harmels 
in dealing with this difficulty if we fail to add that the entire network 
of institutions is used as an instrument to create certain habits. It is 
clearly seen that permanent success depends upon the character of the 
laborer, upon his habits of mind and his way of looking at industrial 
functions. Supreme stress is therefore laid upon the training of the youth. 

Division B is composed of boys under seventeen years. It began in 
1872, with sixty-five members. The council meets each Monday even- 
ing under the direction of delegates from the teachers and associations 
of men. Here are discussed their diverse interests, games, gymnastics, 
music, and forest walks. If any sick are to be visited or other duties 
to be performed, arrangements are made and visitors chosen. Boys be- 
tween seven and fourteen, Division C, meet in three sections weekly for 
instruction and amusement. Until the fourteenth year no child is al- 
lowed to work in any mill. Even above this age, until the seventeenth 
year, they must have an hour at school daily, an hour of religious in- 
struction and a singing-lesson weekly. The inothers of families (D) 
meet Friday. Reports are given by the secretaries of the various 
vroups. The Jarger section of two hundred and twenty women, married 
or widowed, has chiefly a religious aim. Smaller sections exist for 
helping the poor and visiting the sick. It is recognized that sickness, 
death, or too many children lays too heavy a burden on the family. 
Various forms of help are therefore organized, but upon principles so 
like those of our “associated charities ” that it seemed to me, in talking 
to the directress, that she must have been a pupil of Octavia Hill. 
To the mother who bears the fourth child is given the layette, to- 
gether with care and service for several weeks. To the young girl who 
saves for her dof a sum is given, up to one hundred franes, equal to 
her savings. Funds are raised for these purposes, partly by direct 
contributions of the Harmels and partly by profits from cooperative 
sales. Division KE (girls from the fifteenth year to their marriage) is of 
unusual interest. 

I have often watched this class in English, German, and Ameri- 
can mills, but when, at nine o'clock in the morning, the members 


of this division came out for breakfast, it was as if I were looking upon 
a different race from any textile workers that I had ever seen. There 
was not only an unexpected neatness of appearance, with every sign of 
health and contentment, but, as compared at least with such Kuropean 
mills, an even more unexpected proof of moral dignity and self-respect 
that showed themselves by incontestable marks in face and bearing. 
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This “ final argument of a noble face” so struck me in looking at the 
workers everywhere about the mills that I was curious to see some por- 
trait of the founder. In a hall of one of the Harmel homes was shown 
me the face in life size. It was so beautiful both in strength and gentle- 
ness as to win instant admiration. It was strikingly like the face of 
Faraday. A German friend will have it that it is likest Schopenhauer, 
only “the Schopenhauer when he has been two centuries in Heaven.” 
This woman’s division has a practical school where sewing, the cut- 
ting and making of garments, household duties, with cooking, and the 
eare of the health are taught. The attemptis now being made in Germany 
to admit women as apothecaries. Here I found asister in entire charge 
of this department, which is constantly at the service of all both for in- 
struction and in case of accidents. This school has weekly sessions and 


is free to all. Each girl from the sixteenth year must also pass through 


a period of actual practical service. This division falls into various 
sections for amusements, musi¢é,and “common service.” For the last 
an ingenious scheme of “honors” obtains for the distinguishing. of 
special excellences of conduct, work, or character. Division F includes 
girls from the thirteenth to the sixteenth year. The final division, G, 
is for girls from seven to thirteen or fourteen years. Both divisions 
are organized in groups for amusements and instruction of various 
kinds. With all these sections religious duties have much and con- 
stantly todo. <A pretty church is within the business inclosure, where 
services are held each morning, though no compulsion is put upon the 
Jaborers. Schools are regularly conducted here also for all the chil- 
dren, though they are free to attend the communal school outside. 

2. Corporative and economic institutions, under the direction of 
a council composed of seven employers and eight workmen chosen 
from their own numbers. This council meets monthly for the discus- 
sion of the economic interests of all the institutions. The functions of 
this council have such considerable importance as to require the entire 
time of a secretary. The council has to do with discipline, fines, acci- 
dents, apprenticeship, ete. It is fundamental that all these questions 
be settled as far as possible by the workingmen themselves. I have 
seen the state inspector perform his duties in a large German mill ; but 
if measured either by efficiency or results, I doubt if the state method 
can compare favorably with this work as carried on almost wholly by 
the workmen themselves in the Harmel mills. The explanation is in 
the purpose of the employers to keep the ratio of accidents at the lowest. 

I found in M. Harmel’s office a library in which the best and most 
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recent literature upon industrial accidents was kept. The results of 
the international congresses upon this subject are put at once before 
those whose duty it is to watch the machinery and study new methods 
of reducing risks. The question of fines, which causes such bitterness 
in many great industries, was so skilfully met as to remove all friction. 
Almost the entire responsibility of judging fines was thrown upon com- 
mittees of workmen. The bookkeeper, to whom I had free access to 
inquire about wages, etc., showed me how inconsiderable the fines were, 
less than twelve dollars for the last year for the entire business. This 
money, moreover, goes to one of the funds for the insurance of the 
laborers, viz., the “ Société de Secours Mutuels,”’ which has between seven 
and eight hundred paying members. It is practically compulsory upon 
all that need its aid. From the fourteenth year men and women alike 
pay into a common fund, as do the employers, the laborers receiving 
the following advantages: (a) Doctor's care and medicines. The physi- 
cian is at the mill each morning for free consultation. Upon his order 
free medicines and appliances are distributed by the woman at the 
pharmacy. Those ill at home receive their visit. (b) A portion of the 
wage is given during illness, and in case of accident a supplementary 
gift that can in no case be less than three hundred franes a year and 
may rise to seven hundred. (c) All burial expenses. (d) Any special 


case of hardship is voted a special allowance. In the budget for 1890 
wasa gift from the firm of one thousand francs for such purpose. There 


is a special committee chosen by the workmen and women to visit and 
look after the sick and to report regularly their condition and needs. 

The “Cooperative Society ” includes a bakery, meat market, and 
general store where all possible utilities are sold. All are free to buy 
in other places, but as a fact find it so distinctly to their advantage 
that practically all purchases are made at their own stores. Shoes are 
sold to the workpeople on which a four-and-a-half-per-cent interest is 
paid. Seven-eighths of the profits are divided among the purchasers in 
proportion to amounts bought. A solid reserve fund is now secure. 
The accounts, which I was privileged to see, showed an extraordinarily 
successful business. For young men without family a hostelry exists 
where room and board may be had at low figures. 

It is a part of the policy of instruction, through lectures, ete., to 
teach the workmen to save their earnings. Every laborer is instructed 
as to the means of investment, the nature of interest, ete. I found that 
M. Harmel objected definitely to profit-sharing, his chief reason being 
that he did not like to expose his men and women to the possibilities 
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of losses. Any arrangement that gave them percentages of business 
gains without participating in possible losses seemed to him bad busi- 
ness and poor charity. The savings bank seemed to him best and safest. 
The very unusual proportion of laborers that has been taught to econo- 
mize is owing wholly to this policy of beginning with the child and 
creating the habit of thrift. There is a bank for the school children. 
“ Nous cherchons,” said M. Harmel, “ ainsi & donner dés le jeune dg 
Chabitude de lepargne.” There is alsoa special * Caisse de Prévoyance,” 
the purpose of which is to furnish a pension to all who have worked 
thirty years and are no longer able to do full service. Another fund 
is devoted to loans to work -men. 

3. The object of the “Society of Preservation” is moral and edu- 
cational, Fétes, excursions, reunions, lectures, and especially the spread 
of carefully selected papers and books, are under its control. It aims to 
give such variety of lively fun as shall compete with the morally dan- 
gerous amusements outside, and also to preserve the men and women 
from reading the literature of the “ Gil Blas” and Zolatype. For two 
papers it has nearly five hundred subscribers. There is a system of loan- 
ing these papers after they are read. It is perhaps unnecessary to describe 
other associations like choral societies, gymnastic and shooting clubs, 
dramatic and instrumental unions. Their purpose is, like the others, to 
give a full, rich, and happy life to the members, and thus to secure the 
harmony of the entire group. There also remain seven societies of a 
distinctly religious character, to some of which practically all belong. 
It must be said that a supreme significance is given the distinctively 
religious element in this entire economy. With every possible facility 
which perfect courtesy could offer me, and with an intercourse of sev- 
eral hours with one of the firm, the most vivid impression that was 
left. upon my mind was that of a solid business ability behind all. 

Such secret as there is in these rare successes is an open one. 
It is found first in the business ability of the Harmels and in their 
moral and religious consecration to that high aim of making not only 
a perfect business, but a perfect society. They are rich, but they live 
among their fellow-workers. Young Hlarmel, fresh from college 
studies in England, met me clothed like any of the workmen, and he 
did not make the mistake of apologizing for his appearance. He was 
serving, as all the firm must do, the entire apprenticeship from the 
humblest to the highest duties of the business. Neither the men nor 
women of the family spend time in Paris or summer resorts for their 
amusements. ‘‘OQur scheme,” it was said to me, “simply will not 
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work unless we live our lives and find our pieasures here.” I asked if 
the socialists had made any propaganda among them. “ Yes, they have 
three times sent lecturers, but the two last were finally put out of the 
hall so roughly by the workmen that they have given it up.” Private 
property in so many forms is spread among the workers, their in- 
struction in industrial functions and in the nature of rent and interest 
has been so thorough, that the socialist dialect is wholly unintelligible 
to them and excites only their indignation. 

Whatever may be thought of this influence upon the laborers, it 
is clear that the employers’ gain is great. There has been no sign of 
unrest or dissatisfaction nor any hint of strikes. The very beginnings 
of trouble are met in joint committees, where any grievance is dis- 
cussed. “Industrial peace” is one of their mottoes, and thus far it 
has controlled large and complicated relations without bitterness or 
serious complaint. The fierce struggle between employer and em- 
ployed goes on hard by in Belgium and in scores of busy centres 
throughout France, while quiet and the kindliest feeling reign in this 
pleasant Val-des-Bois. The result is, under the conditions, as neces- 
sury as it is natural. Almost from childhood the workmen are taught 
certain ideas about private property. By theoretic precept, by wide 
practice and much example, they are fairly drilled into sympathy with 
that order of economic ideas which assumes a practical identity of 
interest between employer and employed. When the first socialist 
lecturer told them that interest on money was a form of theft and 
their employers spongers upon labor, he was met only by laughter. 
When he insisted more earnestly upon proving this, his speech was 
stopped by contemptuous shouts. It is safe to say that any set of 
men who had learned through self-sacrifice to save a modest sum 
upon which they drew interest, who owned a house a part of which 
they rented, or owned a patch of land, would in every instance have 
the same answer for the socialist. Any set of men the great majority 
of whom were linked through a dozen forms of self-interest to their 
business would in the same manner meet the strike-agitator. 

I am not claiming that this is the most desirable of industrial re- 
lation nor that it could be copied or made to work under other con- 
ditions: It is, however, a matter of some wonder that those who 
control great businesses have been so careless of this powerfully con- 
servative influence which comes from teaching and practising these 
property functions. Laborers that were early taught thrift and given 
easy and various opportunities of small investments would do more 
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to make the employer's life worth living than all other means com- 
bined. If we except the cities and towns where labor is too fluctuat- 
ing to make such disciplinary institutions possible, much of what is 
best in this success of the Harmels is wholly practicable. The chief 
employer here, M. Léon Harmel, is indeed now devoting his entire 
time to travelling about France for the express purpose of spreading 
these forms of organization. ‘T'wo textile industries, one at Watten, 
the other in Tourcoing, are fairly at work on these lines. The largest 
owner in coal mines near Lyons, where eight thousand men are em- 
ployed, has been for two years introducing these institutions among 
his men, with results that has called out a letter of personal gratitude 
to M. Harmel. The chiei Catholic employers in the north of France 
have formed an association through M. Harmel’s influence. A special 
trade book is published, also a periodical, “Le Bulletin de U Union.” 
At the monthly meetings, not only the business issues are discussed, 
but regularly and systematically the new methods which make for 
industrial peace. This union is the means of spreading the abler 
literature upon the social question. There are several magazines and 
weeklies, like “Le Xme. Siecle,” “ Revue des Hommes d’Quvre,” 
“ Revue Catholique,” etc., devoted to the discussion of social questions. 

For the practical man the saying is a hard but at least a noble 
one, and in this case also crowned by the success which the business 
man respects. M. Harmel says: “The blunder of so many business 
leaders is in having two moralities, one for the private life and family, 
another for commerce and affairs. A perfect business will have the 
morality of the perfect family.”” However we may wag our heads at 
this, it remains probably strictly true that, given high-class business 
ability and the kind of entire consecration of a whole family to the 
end of making the lives of their workers strong in body and happy in 
mind, the results would not greatly differ from those of which we now 
speak. Nor would any one who saw the family doubt for an instant 
that its reward in gay, vigorous, and healthful life was real and secure. 
The words from a daughter of the house had, perhaps, more meaning 
in them than she knew. I asked her if she liked to stay in Paris. 
“No; even my best fun I find here among our own people.” Her 
“own people” were not only her family, but also the working men 
and women, for whose weal she spent a portion of every day. 


JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 





THE CHURCHES AND LABOR UNIONS. 


THE Committee on the Work of the Churches of the Massachusetts 
Congregational Association lately undertook to inquire whether indus 
trial discontent had produced any effect upon the attitude of the work- 
ingmen in Massachusetts toward the churches. Inquiries were sent 
to clergymen and to representatives of labor societies. The inquiry 
made of the representatives of the labor societies was conducted under 
difficulties. Some organizations kept secret their existence and others 
kept secret certain local branches. Others permitted no list of local 


officials to be given out, because, as they explained, of the dread of 
the black list, or of 
{ 
I 


f the efforts to bribe or otherwise to compromise or 

licials if they should become known. Of the two 

leading organizations, one withheld names, but the State officer was 
oD o 


demoralize these o 


interested and himself circulated the inquiries; the other, after inves- 
tigation, decided to trust the committee, and gave not only the names 
of local officers, but permission to use the name of the superior officer 
asan introduction. Circulars were therefore sent to some two hundred 
State and local labor leaders. In view of the fact that it was a printed 
circular, carrying no authority and offering no inducement to answer, 
addressed by a body of clergymen to men with small liking for the cloth, 
the proportion of answers is not disappointing. Moreover, that distrust 
was not overcome, even by the indorsement of State officers, is clear 
from the tone of some of the curt refusals to answer; and doubtless 
this explains the failure of many even to return the circular. Other 
brief responses manifested too much contempt for the authors of the 
circular to permit of specific replies. 

The burden of the testimony from the churches is that while about 
38 per cent of the population, chiefly native Americans, are habitual 
non-church-goers, industrial discontent, in their opinion, has had little 
to do with their failure to attend church. Seven or eight do think 
that the effect has been considerable and unfavorable, while fifteen 
make statements tending less strongly in the same direction, and seven 
or eight believe the effect to have been salutary. Some of these opin- 
ions are evidently the results of inference rather than of observation, 
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and hence have less value, though some of them have an interest of 
their own. One, for instance, thinks the effect of industrial discontent 
has been unfavorable, because “ discontent from any cause will usually 
have a bad effect upon the churches”; while another, who prefers to 
fish in troubled waters, declares that industrial discontent has had a 
good effect, because “ discontented people are better to preach the Gos- 
pel to than those who have not life enough to quarrel with their lot.” 
Against the twenty-two who report unfavorable effects and eight 
who report favorable, twenty-nine report little effect of any kind and 
two hundred and seventeen say that no effect whatever is discernible. 
Some deny the existence of other discontent than such as “is manu- 
factured by unprincipled, loud-mouthed agitators”; and a few show 
either a real or an affected ignorance of the existence of such a thing 
as industrial discontent at all. Some of the two hundred and sev- 
enteen replies which give report of no effect of industrial discontent 
on church work come from non-industrial communities. But after 
making due allowance for these, it is still clear that a large majority 
of the representatives of the churches believe that industrial discontent 
has had little or no influence upon the attitude of the workingmen 
toward the churches. 

With this testimony the testimony of the labor societies conflicts. 
The failure of many to return the circulars and the return of blank 
circulars by others might receive a partial interpretation in hostility. 
Some of the representatives of labor societies are non-committal or un- 
intelligible. One reports that his society has instructed him not to 
reply. Some explain that they answer only as individuals. Others 
seem to report the result of discussions by their unions. Of classifiable 
replies, twelve see no effect, three believe that discontent has attracted 
men to the churches by increasing their intelligence and thoughtful- 
ness, and thirty express a more or less pronounced opinidn that labor- 
ingmen have been alienated from the churches. So far, these corre- 
spond with the report from the churches that most non-church-goers 
in industrial communities belong to the working class. The estimates 
as to the proportion of workingmen who are alienated from the 
churches average 48 per cent. 

The suggestive declaration of certain recent investigators that the 
German Social Democrats, though hostile to official Christianity, are 
ready to avow themselves followers of Jesus, led to the question 
whether those who disbelieve in the churches also disbelieve in Jesus. 
With few exceptions the answers are that belief in Jesus is common; 
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and this testimony is borne in many cases with much warmth. The 
disturbing influence of old New England theological controversies 
appears in efforts, usuaNy awkward enough, so to qualify these answers 
as to avoid some suspected trap. The general tendency of these 
qualifications is to exalt Christ’s humanity. The evident animus, how- 
ever, is not theological, but sociological, a desire to emphasize His inti- 
mate interest in the order of this world rather than of the next. It is 
commonly said that if the churches and ministers would be faithful 
to Jesus, no alienation would exist. 

The causes given of alienation are all modifications of the charge 
that churches and preachers are allied with and subservient to the 
‘ oppressing class.” Kmployers who are leading church members are 
said to be as ready to oppress workmen as those who make no Chris- 
tian profession at all, and illustrations are cited to prove that for some 
occult reason they are more ready. Church members are accused of 
being first and most merciless in cutting down the wages of helpless 
girls while maintaining their own salaries and dividends. A report 
is made of one employer who gave largely and with much applause to 
the building of a church, and then deducted the cost of it from the 
wages of his help. And such men as these are the pillars of the 
churches, occupy the chief seats, fill the highest offices, impart to them 
their tone, and welcome the workingman if he comes as a beneficiary, 
which his self-respect resents. 

When lockouts and strikes occur, the churches side with the em- 
ployer, deride labor organizations and throw the weight of their influ- 
ence against them. Seldom is the Church just enough even to be neu- 
tral. It is a“ mammonized ” institution; it belongs to the plutocrats, 
and gives disgusting exhibition of its servility when it grovels at the 
feet of a public robber until he throws it in contempt a few thousands 
out of his ill-gotten millions. The clergy have either been so narrowly 
miseducated as to be unable to appreciate the justice of the cause of 
labor, or they are too cowardly to champion it. Itis declared in these 
replies that when Church and clergy attempt to touch in a timid 


way the questions which are at the bottom of industrial discontent, they 
are so wedded to the established order and so fearful of the impend- 
ing revolution that their ingenuity is chiefly exercised in evading the 
point; that they are determined to go no farther than alleviation, and 
to preach charity as a sop to discontent rather than justice as a cure. 
One correspondent writes that he is “an interested spectator, watch- 
ing to see whether the churches will continue to teach patience to the 
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poor and charity to the rich, the doctrine of the Pope's encyclical, that 
whatever is is to be cheerfully and uncomplainingly borne without effort 
to change existing conditions”; and he adds: “The cry for justice can- 
not be met by doling out charity.” It is contended that the effect of 
long hours and low wages and uncertainty of continued employment 
is to dishearten and to alienate the workingman. One reports that in 
his trade “the hours are twelve daily, with sixteen Saturday and six 
Sunday morning,” and that the effect is so depressing that 99 per cent 
of the members of his union have given up faith in the churches. 
Such men, it is said, are “discouraged in the hope that there is any- 
thing better in the world to come, as the rogues appear to get the 
most of this world’s goods.” 

Only two or three take the opposite ground, and affirm that on the 
whole the churches have stood by the laborer and assisted him in bet 
tering his condition, and that he appreciates it; and that as he be- 
comes more intelligent and independent he is better able to see the 
value of the Gospel. One illustrates this by telling how a contem- 
plated reduction of wages was met by a sermon from a prominent 
pastor, who menaced with public scorn the men who should reduce 
wages without touching their own salaries or dividends, and they 
dared not meet the issue thus raised. 

The tone of the foregoing replies will suggest to many minds the 
question, “ Do not these reports from the labor societies reflect stock 
ideas and opinions disseminated by the literature of the organizations? ” 
The answer is that to one somewhat acquainted with the literature of 
the labor movement the ideas and even the phraseology have a familiar 
appearance, partly because they come from the authors and editors of 
that literature, and partly, doubtless, because they come from its readers. 
But in justice the parallel fact should be stated that to one familiar 
with the stock religious notions and phraseology of the day, the re- 
ports from the churches present an exactly similar phenomenon. The 
trail of the editor and popular phrase-maker is over them all. 

It cannot be denied that the reports from both sources betray a 
lamentable inability to see more than one side at a time. The unions 
not only accuse the churches of hostile partisanship, but do it in a 
tone which seems to demand nothing short of partisanship in turn. 
Where churches or preachers are commended, it is not for impartiality, 
but for some active support of the unions. It is to be remembered 
as a palliating circumstance that these leaders of an aggressive and 
maligned movement are naturally put into the position of special 
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pleaders, however broad or unselfish their original motives may have 
been. Enthusiasts in a cause can seldom concede the bounty of those 
who doubt the righteousness both of the cause and of all measures 
advocated to furtherit. Many prohibitionists, for instance, can scarcely 
forgive the churches for declining to become political organizations. 
It is less pardonable that the representatives of the churches, which 
presumably abound in charity and fair-mindedness, should be so indis- 
posed as they are to lay upon the churches themselves a share of the 
responsibility for non-church-going habits. The Massachusetts Con- 
gregational churches, through their representatives who made these 
reports, have forfeited the right to charge one-sidedness to the labor 
unions. 


It cannot be said that these inquiries have done much more than to 
open the subject of the attitude of the workingmen toward the churches. 
It has brought to light these two sets of opinions, but the variety of 


causes which contribute to the formation and diffusion of opinions 
and their often slender support of fact are not to be forgotten. No 
workable formula has been invented for sifting facts from opinions 
in this investigation. Moreover, the value of the investigation is not 
to be overestimated as a consensus of opinions. It may not be as- 
sumed that the opinions of the official representatives of the churches 
and of the unions fairly represent the opinions of the unofficial mem- 
bership of either. The reports from the churches come mainly from 
preachers, a few from deacons; and the bias of the clerical mind is. 
notorious and is partially shared by lay officials. In like manner 
the labor leaders are believed by many to be a lot of “ professionals’ 
who have a class bias of their own, and who are as distinct from the 


lay membership of the unions as the clergy are distant from and un- 
representative of the laymen in the churches. If this be so, it is a de- 
fect in the labor organizations as bad as the corresponding defect in 
the ecclesiastical organizations. 

Granting the possibly unrepresentative character of the reporters 
and that they report opinions rather than facts, the minimum result 
of the investigation is two sets of opinion—from the leaders of the 
churches and from the leaders of the unions—and these are contra- 
dictory. The leaders of the churches confess that they have no hold 
upon about 38 per cent of the population, largely workingmen; but 
they deny any relation of cause and effect between this and industrial 
discontent. The leaders of the unions assert that 48 per cent of the 


workingmen—including many who attend church from habit or to 
51 
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please their families—disbelieve in the churches; and they attribute 
it to the present discontent and the place which the Church occupies 


concerning the questions which underlie it. Now, whatever the facts 
may be concerning which this difference of opinion exists, and how- 
ever ignorant the leaders on both sides may be of the private opinions 
of their lay followers, the existence of such a difference of opinion 
between the two sets of leaders is itself a fact of no insignificant pro- 
portions ; for neither of the two bodies of men who thus disagree is 
without its importance, and their continued disagreement upon this 
question cannot be a matter of indifference to the public. 


JouN P. CoyLe. 





WHY WE HAVE SO FEW GOOD ROADS. 


A COMMON purse for a common purpose seems to be a necessity 
of modern municipal government. The individual citizen contrib- 
utes to the purse in order that he may share in the benefits to be de- 
rived from the execution of the purpose. He surrenders the right to 
spend his own money and to enjoy the results of this expenditure, 
in order to spend the money of other people as well as his own and 
secure greater results. The right to tax is based theoretically upon 
the return to the taxpayer of more and better results than he can 
secure by the expenditure of his own money in his own way; hence 
the argument for the contribution to the common fund. The purse 
is usually easily filled by taxation. The purpose is generally more 
or less clearly defined and understood, but the income of the purse 
and the outcome of the purpose are by no means commensurate. 

Between these two points there is, in ordinary municipal govern- 
ment, a sad shortage. It may be the fault of the laws which provide 
for the expenditure of money raised by municipal taxation; it may be 
that there is inherent weakness in the organization of the machinery 
which is used to secure results; or it may be, when law and machin- 
ery are both satisfactory, that incompetent or dishonest agents admin- 
ister the one and manipulate the other. Whatever the cause, it is 
undoubtedly true that in the ordinary application of the purse to the 
purpose there is a sad failure, and the contributor to the purse fails 
to receive what is his due as a citizen in the results flowing from the 


attempt to execute the purpose. This is true of the revenue raised 
by taxation for all specific objects in a given municipality; it is es- 


pecially true and noticeable in regard to the moneys raised for and the 
labor expended upon the ordinary public roads of America. 

There is undeniably a felt want in the community for better pub- 
lic highways. The subject is now generally agitated. It has been 
presented by the chief executive officers of a dozen different States to 
the attention of their several legislatures. It has received intelligent 
and careful consideration at the hands of commissions, of experts 
specially appointed for the purpose, of committees of several of our 
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legislatures, and of the legislatures themselves. It must be con- 
fessed—in spite of all that has been said, of all the study that has 
been given to the subject, and of all the effort to reach practical con- 
clusions—that nothing generally satisfactory has as yet been attained. 
The main difficulty in the case is perhaps to be found, not in the 
inherent defects of present Jaws or in the inability of legislators to 
make better ones, but in the indifference of the general public upon 
the subject. 

Unless general interest can be awakened, such an interest as 
will demand from those who make and those who execute the 
laws such legislation and such administration as will secure dif- 
ferent and better results, these results are not likely to be secured, 
and there is little prospect of an improvement of present conditions. 
It is perhaps scarcely fair to say that there is complete indiffer- 
ence upon the subject. Most people are interested in securing a bet- 
ter condition of the common roads of the country for their own con- 
venience and pleasure. But the disposition to antagonize a forward 
movement in this respect, or to retard an intelligent and comprehen- 
sive administration of present laws, is based, perhaps, upon the fear 
of the amount of money necessary to be expended in securing, in the 
first instance, a thoroughly good road. In all discussions of the sub- 
ject, this seems to be the final resort of those who oppose improve- 
ments upon the present system. 

Using Pennsylvania as an illustration, because I am more familiar 
with the details of management of its local municipal affairs, we have 
in every municipality three specific taxes—the school tax, the poor 
tax, and the road tax. Few of the citizens of any given municipality 


are directly interested in the poor tax. Its imposition is based upon 


the supposed duty of the community to care for its own citizens; and 
so the many care for the few, because it is both inhuman and impolitic 
to allow any member of the community to suffer. Society is interested 
in securing the return of those who are unfortunate and mere con- 
sumers of the wealth of the community to self-support and to the 
condition of producers. 

We cheerfully pay the taxes levied for the support of our schools, 
not because we are personally or even directly interested in the re- 
sults—for in many cases those make the largest contribution to the 
school fund who have the least direct interest in the institution which 
is thereby supported—but because society in general is interested in 
seeing that every member of it is educated and fitted for an intelligent 
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and faithful discharge of the duties of citizenship. In both of these 
cases we expend large an.ounts of money for purposes other than 
those which directly affect the classes interested. We build our county 
homes, our hospitals for the insane poor and for those who are in- 
jured and unable to care for themselves, at an immense expenditure 
of money, not only that greater comiort may be secured for those 
who are directly interested in them, but that these increased comforts 
may be secured at a less cost than can be otherwise had. It is unde- 
niably true that a very large amount of the money expended in our 
public-school buildings is to raise monuments to municipal pride and 
local rivalry rather than simply to secure the accommodations abso- 
lutely necessary for securing the best results in our schools. In these 
cases where the contributors to the purse are in many instances not 
directly interested in the results of the purpose, the community which 
fails to tax its citizens for comfortable county homes, expensive and 
thoroughly equipped hospitals and asylums for the insane and the in- 
jured, and imposing school buildings for the education of the young, 
is regarded as lacking in progress and in the commonest elements of 
humanity. All this has arisen because of a public sentiment which 
demands such expenditures of the publie purse. 

Out of the poor purse the many support the few. Out of the 
school purse those who have children and those who have none alike 
make their contribution for the education of the young. When we 
come to the road purse, in the expenditure of which every member of 
society—young and old, male and female, stalwart and decrepit—is 
personally interested, our policy and practice change entirely. We 
utterly refuse to make such investments for substantial and enduring 
foundations as are made out of both poor and school funds. We are 
satisfied with, or, if not satisfied with, endure, the system, or lack of 
system, under which our forefathers blazed their roads through the 
primitive forests, and made their contribution to their maintenance by 
a few days’ work in each year, which caused them to be more impas- 
sable than they were the year before. 

Every member of society is interested in the public road. At 
birth, at death, and at all intermediate points during life it is used, to 
a greater or less degree, by or for every individual member of society. 
It carries the doctor to the bedside of the sick, the minister to admin- 
ister consolation to the dying, friends to the house of mourning, and 
the dead to their graves. It brings purchaser and consumer together. 
It is the avenue alike of pleasure and of traffic. The farmer seeking 
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his market, the commercial traveller looking for customers, the mill- 
ionaire in search of enjoyment with his coach-and-four, the wheel- 
man in pursuit of health, the few seeking pleasure or profit on wheels, 
and the many in like pursuits on foot—all are interested in the public 
road. And yet, direct and immediate as these interests are, we are 
content to follow the methods of half a century or more ago, to sub- 
mit to inconvenience, to discomfort, and to the immense waste of 
money and patience ; not because we do not admit the advantages 


of a good road over a bad one; not because we cannot see, in theory 


at least, that a solid, smooth, level road which allows the farmer to 
convey to market twice as much with half the power is advantageous 
to him; not because it cannot be clearly demonstrated that in the end 
(because of the saving in annual repairs and the saving of waste in 
vehicles, horseflesh, harness, and the like) a good road is cheaper 
than a poor one—for all these things are distinctly and fully ad- 
mitted by those who have given careful study to the subject—but 
because prejudice, opposition to change, and indifference control the 
masses of our people and dictate the course of legislation. 

In the discussion of the road question, one of the most popular 
and oft-quoted remarks is that relating to the evidence of the civili- 
zation of a country which its roads exhibit. It is not a question of 
civilization, however, and we have not yet reached the point when we 
can fairly view it from the esthetic side. It is a question of the sim- 
plest, commonest, most practical business sense. It reaches the every- 
day life of every man, woman, and child in every community. Those 
of us who advocate a reform in the mode of laying out, constructing, 
and repairing our public roads must show, and are responsible for 
showing, to our people that their direct and immediate pecuniary in- 
terests are involved, and will be subserved by a radical change in 
every department of road management. 

It is asserted by some that the multiplication of our railroads 
takes away, to a great extent, the necessity for an improvement in the 
common roads of the country. The very opposite of this is true. 
Our railroads reach only the centres of population and traffic. Those 
who can reach these great avenues of ‘travel only by a drive or a 
walk of five to ten miles for business, for pleasure, or for trade, should 
be able to do so in comfort, with celerity, with economy, and with 
some degree of certainty. Our railroads have multiplied those who 
travel for pleasure and for business and the traffic transported from 
the country to the great centres of trade a hundred-fold within the 
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last fifty years. It is a matter of intense practical moment to the 
farmer to know that he can reach the railroad-station, ten miles dis- 
tant, in one hour rather than in three hours, and that he can transport two 
tons of his farm products with two horses more cheaply and in every 
way more satisfactorily than one ton with four horses; and yet this 
striking contrast measures the difference between what can be done 
over a good road in all seasons of the year, and what it is possible to 
do over our ordinary roads in certain seasons when the conditions are 
unfavorable. 

The present condition of our roads and the palpable defects in 
their location and construction are usually laid to faulty or deficient 
laws upon the subject. There may be vast Improvement without 
material change in present legislation; but if we are to secure the 
best results, it is undoubtedly true that we must change the laws 
enacted fifty or one hundred years ago SO as to meet present needs 
and conditions. One of the difficulties in securing a change in our 
present laws is found in the importance of the subject, which has at- 
tracted so much attention that many of our law-makers have plans 
and codes of their own which they are unwilling to exchange for 
those of another. Any simple plan which will secure the location of 
a road by a competent engineer and its construction by a man who is 
familiar with the principles of road-making, and is able to give to the 
community one hundred cents of value for every dollar expended, 
will reach the results at present desirable and attainable. 

With us in Pennsylvania, the fundamental defect in our law is 
the right which is given to the taxpayer to ~ work out his road tax.” 
The result of this system is that repairs are made when they are least 
needed, and the smallest amount of work for the largest amount of 
pay possible is secured. The ordinary mode of operations is to 
plough up the sides of the road in the spring, throw the dirt thus 


Ih 
1 
} 


loosened into the centre, and allow the rains and travel to force it back 
in the remainder of the season, so as to be available for the same 
purpose the next year. Some one, commenting upon this mode of 


1 


road-making, has well said that we might as well construct our roads 
with ice in midwinter and expect to secure substantial results as to 
follow this absurd and unsatisfactory practice. 

In general, our roads are located by those who have no enlarged 
experience in engineering, and who prefer to accommodate their 
neighbors by following the property lines between them, or making 


the road near or distant as may suit their convenience, rather than to 
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consult the general good of the public. Those who must use our 
common roads for heavy hauling do not seem to understand that the 
size of the load which they can transport to market is measured, not 
by the nine miles and three-quarters of level road which separates 
them from their destination, but by the other quarter which is hilly. 
We must have, first of all, therefore, in the construction of our 
roads, a good location; we must next have a solid foundation. As 
to the remainder, the Scripture injunction of the great prophet applies 
with as much force to-day as nearly three thousand years ago, when 
it was uttered: ‘Cast up, cast up the highway; gather out the stones.” 

If the objection be made that such a location and such construc- 
tion of our roads will involve the expenditure of a large amount of 
money, the answer is, “ Yes, but it is just such an expenditure as any 
prudent business man would make in his business in order to secure 
permanency, and satisfactory results in management, and economy in 
future repair.” It may, and probably will, be necessary for the friends 
of road reform to content themselves with securing a slight amend- 
ment of our present road laws, rather than to attempt to secure the 
enactment of a perfect system which would revolutionize present 
conditions. Systems which have grown up in any, given community 
through fifty years or more of every-day use and practice are not 
asily overturned. We must recognize the strength of the sentiment 
which gathers about them, and must not rudely shock that sentiment 
by an attempt to secure a complete overthrow of the so-called system. 
If in Pennsylvania and elsewhere where the system of working out 
the road tax prevails we could secure a simple amendment which 
would compel all taxes for road purposes to be paid in money, as 
other taxes are paid, and if that money tax were expended in each 
municipality by one man of good common sense, we could in a very 
few years prepare our people for another step forward. If investments 
such as are made out of our poor and school funds for permanent 
improvements were put into the foundations of our roads, the returns 
would be much greater, more direct, and more satisfying. 

It is not impossible for us to hope for some improvement, even 
under our present unsatisfactory laws, in certain favored localities and 
under exceptional conditions. An example or two which will appeal 
to the readers of the Forum will best convey the impression desired 
to be made. Mr. A. J. Cassett, whose country residence is in Mont- 
gomery County, adjoining Philadelphia, well known in railroad and 
business circles and in the community at large as an engineer of brill- 
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iant attainments and as a railroad manager of large and varied expe- 
rience, and who is also a lover and breeder of fine horses, was, a few 
years ago, elected—probably partly as a joke and partly in the hope 
of securing the benefit of his knowledge and experience—a road- 
supervisor for the township in which he lived. To the surprise of 
many he accepted the position, levied the largest amount of tax al- 
lowed under the law, summoned his neighbors and secured voluntary 
contributions from those who were interested like himself in good 
roads for driving purposes, and as a result, during his official term 
secured for that township the best common roads in Pennsylvania. 
Another gentleman in one of the suburbs of Philadelphia, anxious to 
benefit his kind and to secure for his neighbors the greatest comfort 
and convenience in every-day life, located, laid out, and built at his 
own expense some two miles of model public road which he presented 
to the municipality in which he lived. These two practical examples 
furnished by busy business men are suggestive of what can be done, 
even under existing circumstances and discouraging legal surroundings. 
As to the practical results arising from the improvements just re- 
ferred to, there have been undoubted enhancement of the value of 
real estate, an influx of desirable population, and the largest possible 
increase to the comfort and convenience of all the people of those 
regions who make use of these roads. If a good road, thoroughly 
constructed, will endure for a thousand years, with ordinary repairs, 
what better monument can a man who wishes to benefit his kind raise 
to his memory, how can he contribute to the welfare of his fellows 
more fully and for a longer period, and how better perpetuate his 
memory than by following the example of the gentleman last men- 
tioned, and by giving his own name to the road thus constructed? I 
know of no law which prevents the enterprising citizen from building 
or repairing the roads in front of his own property, and there would 
be undoubted acquiescence on the part of the public in work of this 
kind. Is it not possible, therefore, for a single enterprising citizen 
in any given community to show by a practical illustration, at his 
own expense, the difference between a good road, properly constructed, 
and those which are ordinarily travelled in our country communities; 
and will not such an illustration be productive of better practical 
results than any amount of argument or effort to secure better laws? 


JAMES A. BEAVER. 





PHONOGRAPHIC STUDIES OF SPEECH. 

THE application of the phonograph to my special work is really 
the discovery of a new field of usefulness for that wonderful instru- 
ment, which, up to this time, has held the place of a toy more than 
that of a scientific apparatus of the very highest importance in the 
study of acoustics and philology. In many ways the use of this 
machine is so hampered by the avarice of men as to lessen its value 
as an aid to scientific research, and the letters patent under which it 
is protected preclude all competition and prevent improvements. 
However, I have been able, even with the poor machines in general 
use, to discover some of the most important facts upon which are 
based the laws of phonation. I shall here attempt to give in detail 
but a few of these experiments, as they are yet crude and in some 
cases the deductions therefrom not positively certain. 

From the records that I have made of the voices of men and 
monkeys, I am prepared to say that the difference is not so great as is 
commonly supposed, and that I have converted each into the other. I 
would not be understood to say that I have done this with all their 
sounds, nor that the monkey’s sounds were converted into human speech, 
but the fundamental sounds of each were changed into those of the other. 
I find that human laughter coincides in nearly every point with that 
of monkeys; it differs in volume and pitch. sy the aid of the 
phonograph I have been able to analyze the vowel sounds of human 
speech, which I find to be compound; some of them contain as 
many as three distinct syllables of unlike sounds. From the vowel 
basis I have succeeded in developing certain consonant elements, 
both initial and final, from which I have deduced the belief that the 
most complex sounds of consonants are developed from the simple 
vowel basis, somewhat as chemical compounds result from the union 
of simple elements. Without describing in detail the results, I shall 


mention some simple experiments which have given me some very 
strange phenomena. 

I dictate to the phonograph a vowel in different keys while the 
cylinder rotates at a given rate of speed. I then adjust the speed to 
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a certain higher or lower rate and follow the results. By reversing 
the motion of the cylinder the sounds are reduced to their funda- 
mental state. By this means I| eliminate all familiar intonation and 
disassociate it from any meaning which will sway the mind, and in 
this way it can be studied to advantage. At a given rate of speed I 
have taken the record of certain sounds made by a monkey, and by 
reducing the rate of speed from two hundred revolutions per minute 
to forty, it can be seen that I increased the intervals between what is 
called the sound-waves and magnified the wave itself fivefold, at the 
same time reducing the pitch in like degree, and by this means I could 
detect the slightest shades of modulation. I may remind you here 
that in this process all parts of the sound are magnified alike in all 
directions, so that instead of obtaining five times the length, as it 
were, of the sound unit or interval, we obtain the cube of five times 
the normal length of every unit of the sound. The slightest variation 
of tension in the vocal chords may be detected, and every part of the 
sound compared to every other part. 

Having thus augmented the quantity of sound by increasing alike 
the sound unit and interval, it can be recorded on another cylinder 
and multiplied again as long as the vibrations can produce sound. 
From the constant relation of parts and their uniform augmentation 
under this treatment, it has suggested to my mind the idea that all 
sounds have definite geometrical outlines; and as we change the mag- 
nitude without changing the form of the sound, I shall describe this 
constancy of form by the term “contour.” In a few instances I have 
been able, by reducing the record of certain sounds from a high pitch 
to a lower one, to imitate the sound thus reduced with my own vocal 
organs; then by restoring this record of my voice to its normal speed, 
have obtained almost a perfect imitation of the sound. This effect, 
however, does not always follow, and in many instances my best imi- 
tations have not developed the original at all. But this presents a 
new problem in acoustics. I must here take occasion to say that the 
difference of pitch, quality, ete., in sounds does not appear to me to 
depend alone upon the length of the sound-unit, but there seems to 
be a difference of ultimate form and mode of propagation which has 
much to do with the contour of the developed sound. 

By “ mode of propagation ’ I mean the organs brought into use for 
the purpose of producing the sound, the apertures through which the 
sound-forece passes, and the auxiliaries by which it is moulded into 
certain shapes. By “ultimate form” I mean the geometrical shape 
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of the sound-force when first converted into sound. That there is 
such a thing as form has been clearly demonstrated by the phoneido- 
scope. Prof. John B. de Mott has very kindly aided me in reducing 
certain sounds to a visiblecondition. I had conceived an idea, before 
this, that if the path described by the energy which produced sound 
could be made visible, it would be found to have the form of a 
convolute spiral; that the spirals receded from the centre or point of 
propagation in every direction like the radii ofa sphere; and that the 
aspect of sound which we call waves was simply the point at which these 
spirals intercepted each other, which of necessity would be of uniform 
distance from the centre, increasing at each successive point through- 
out the entire sound-sphere, or space through which the sound passes, 
in all directions from the centre to infinity. 

I shall refrain from further discussing this point till such a time 
as I can show at greater length my reasons for this belief. I may add 
here that I have made records of the human voice with which I have 
deceived monkeys, and I have made records of monkeys’ voices 
with which I have deceived the very elect of linguists and musicians. 
Some critic once remarked to me that the sound made by a monkey 
was not really laughter, but only a kind of good-natured growling. 
This may be correct, but the same is true of human laughter, as the 
one may be converted into the other, and a good-natured growl ex- 
presses the emotion which is felt by man as well as by monkey. The 
phonograph shows that they are identical in sound and form, besides 
the fact that they are the outburst of the same passion, actuated by 
the same cause, and executed by the same muscles, so that their iden- 
tity mentally, physically, and mechanically is the same. Among the 


‘ ” 


sounds of the simian voice I have not found the English vowels “a, 
“i,” or “o,” except perhaps 


si 


“ ” 


i” short, as sounded in the word “it. 
The vowel “u,” as sounded like “oo” in “shoot,” seems to be the 
chief sound of their speech. 

One important point which I discovered is that purely musical 
sounds or tones are reproduced alike with the cylinder turning either 
way, while all speech sounds are slightly changed when the cylinder is 
reversed, which shows the sounds to be compound. I find that “w” 
may be developed from any consonant by manipulating the cylinder of 
the phonograph, and it is a fact also that the initial consonant imparted 
to any vowel does not continue through the vowel. This I have 
shown by making a vowel sound which I prolong for some seconds 
with the cylinder revolving at a given rate of speed. While repro- 
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ducing this at a normal speed, I intercept it at any point and develop 
the sound ‘“w”’ as heard in “ woe.” The instant I have blended this 
into the vowel I lift the diaphragm until the normal speed is restored, 
when I replace the reproducing tooth, showing the sound without the 
consonant. In like manner I dictate to the phonograph any vowel 
sound preceded by a consonant. The consonant I utter in a natural 
way, the vowel I prolong for some seconds; and in the act of repro- 
ducing this I cut the sound in two, and find the vowel element is not 
modified by the consonant which preceded it. Hence I observe that 
the consonant merely suggests to the mind a certain form of sound 
which does not change the fundamental vowel. In fact, it aids the 
voice somewhat in uttering the vowel. 

If human speech were composed of none but vowel sounds, the 
human voice could scarcely utter them in a continued conversation; 
their monotony would not so much offend the ear as it would try the 
vocal powers, and man would soon acquire consonants to aid the voice, 
if for no other use. Among the simians the better types of speech 
show this tendency, and in the lower types of human speech we find 
all the vowel elements, while consonants are not by any means so 
numerous. Another fact is this: among the lower races of mankind 
double consonants are rare and treble more so. Of course their 
tongues consist of fewer words, as has been shown before, which pau- 
city arises from their few wants and simple modes of life, and hence the 
scope of vocal growth is much contracted. Beginning with the lowest 
tribes of men, we find the consonants increase in number and com- 
plexity as we ascend the scale of speech. To this, perhaps, is due 
the fact that the negroes now found in the United States, after a 
sojourn of two hundred years with the white race on this continent, 
are unable to utter the sounds of “th,” “thr,” and other double con- 
sonants. The former of these they pronounce “d” if breathing and 
‘“ 


t” if aspirate. The latter they pronounce like “trw” or “tww.” 


’ 


The sound of “vy” they usually pronounce “ b,” while “r” resembles 
‘“w” or “rw” when initial, but as a final sound is usually suppressed. 
They have a marked tendency to omit auxiliary and final sounds, and 
in all departures from the higher types of speech tend back to ances- 
tral forms. I believe that if we could apply the rule of perspectives 
and throw our vanishing-point far back beyond the chasm that sepa- 
ates man from his simian prototype, we should find one unbroken out- 
line tangent to every circle of life from man to protozoa, in language, 
mind, and matter. 
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One of the very curious feats which I have performed with the 
phonograph is the conversion of the human voice into the sounds of 
various instruments. I had my wife sing the familiar Scotch ballad 
“ Comin’ Through the Rye” tothe phonograph while the cylinder was 
rotating at the rate of about forty revolutions per minute. Hach wor« 
in the song was distinctly pronounced and the music rendered in a 
plain, smooth tone. I then increased the speed of the machine to 
about one hundred and twenty per minute, at which rate I reproduced 
the song. It was a very perfect imitation of the bag-pipe, with no 
sign whatever of articulation. The melody was preserved, with only 
a change of time. The speech character was so completely destroyed 
that I repeated this record to a large audience in which were several 
eminent musicians, not one of whom suspected that it was not a real 
bag-pipe solo. In like manner I have converted the sounds of the 
voice into a very perfect piccolo, flute, fife, as well as a fairly good imi- 
tation of a whistle sound. To produce the whistling effect and the 
fife sound the rate of speed must necessarily be very high, and some 
notes will not be perfectly converted, for some reason which I have 
not yet fully understood. Some voices are much more easily con 
verted into the flute effect than others. To get the best flute sounds 
a full, smooth mezzo-soprano gives the best effect. In reversing the 
operation the sounds of these instruments can be made to imitate the 
human voice somewhat, but not exactly; not only in the fact that 
the modulation is wanting and there is no semblance to consonant 
sounds, but the tone itself differs in quality from that of the voice. 

Among other respects in which the vocal sounds of man and 
simian resemble is the contour of the sounds, which I have already 
defined. I have called attention to the fact that by reversing the 
cylinder of the phonograph and repeating the sound recorded thereon 
a musical note or sound would repeat alike each way. Most of 
the sounds made by other animals do this, but those made by man 


and simian alike show modulation, not, however, equally distinct. 


The notes of birds repeat alike both ways, except that their order 
is reversed. Again, to magnify the sounds as I have shown can be 
done allows you to inspect them, as it were, under the microscope, 
and this examination shows a resemblance between the contours of the 
sounds of these two genera. 

Dr. Alexander Melville Bell has shown, in his work on “ Visible 
Speech,” that the organs brought into use in the production and mod- 
ification of sounds must work in harmony with each other. Hence it 
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is that by a study of the external forms of the mouth the movements 
of all the organs used in making any sound can be determined with 
such certainty that deaf-mutes can be and have been successfully 
taught to distinguish these sounds by the eye alone. And it was by 
such a method that I set out to read the temple inscriptions from the 
ruins of Palenque some years ago, at a time when I had not heard o! 
Dr. Bell’s learned and excellent work. The main feature of those 
glyphs by which I was guided was the outline of the mouth, which 
the artist had sought to preserve and emphasize at the cost of every 
other feature, and by this process I found, to my satisfaction, some 
ten or twelve sounds or phonetic elements of the speech used by 
these people. Not knowing the meaning of the sounds in that lost 
tongue, I did not attempt to verify them; but when I find the time 


to devote to them I believe I can accomplish that. It is a part of my 


purpose in my trip to Africa to try to secure photographs of the 
mouths of the great apes while they are in the act of talking, and to 
this end I am having constructed an electric trigger with which to 
operate my photo camera at long range, and I shall try to furnish 
to the eminent author of “ Visible Speech ” some new and novel sub 
jects for study. 

I shal! take occasion here to mention some curious experiments 
which have suggested themselves to me in my work with the phono- 
graph. For lack of time and opportunity I have not carried them 
far enough to give exact and final results, but it has occurred to me 
that philology may be aided by taking a record of the sounds made 
by a number of children daily through a period of two or three years 
from birth. The few experiments which I have tried in this particu- 
lar line are sufficient to show that the growth of speech obeys certain 
laws in the development of vocal power. It is apparent to me that 
the first sounds uttered by children have no consonants, and that cer- 
tain consonants always appear in a regular succession and always sin- 
gle. The double consonants develop later and the triple consonants 
appear to be the last acquirement. Ihave not the space to go to great 
length on this subject, and my experiments have not been sufficient 
to enable me to formulate with certainty any set of rules by which 
the development of this faculty is uniformly governed. 

It is my purpose on my return from Africa to set on foot a series 
of such experiments with the hope of ascertaining the facts connected 
therewith. And while in Africa I shall aim to make such records of 
the natives as to ascertain whether their speech conforms to the same 
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laws of deveiopment or not. It is my earnest hope to be able to do 
the same thing with the great apes which I am going chiefly to study. 
If I can record on a phonograph cylinder the sounds uttered by a 
young chimpanzee under certain conditions once each day for a year 
or so, I think I can determine whether there is a like growth in their 
speech and to what extent the same laws control it. I have already 
observed that the quality of voice in a given species of monkey 
changes with his age, very much in the same manner as the human 
voice; but I have not been able to follow the changes through one 
specimen by which to ascertain the exact manner of such change. 

The sounds of birds have been studied perhaps more than any 
others except those of men, but they have not been studied as speech 
nor to ascertain their meanings. Their musical character has attracted 
attention and has been the subject of some discussion. My opinion 
is that much that has been said on that subject belongs more properly 
to the realm of poetry than of science. I think the sounds of birds 
are chiefly intended for speech, but they may supply the place of music 
in their esthetic being; but so far as I have observed, I confess that 
I cannot find that they obey the laws of harmony, melody, or time, 
and it is my opinion that most of the efforts to write the sounds of 
birds on a musical staff are not to be relied upon as accurate records 
of the sounds. There is no doubt that each sound uttered by a bird 
is in unison with some note in the chromatic scale of music, but the 
intervals between the tones of the same bird do not coincide with 
those of the human voice. It is quite evident that birds possess an 
acute sense and ready faculty for music, and many of them show great 
aptitude in imitating the sounds of musical instruments; some varie- 
ties of birds, such as the Southern mocking-bird, the thrush, and 
others, imitate with great success the sounds of these birds. They 
often do this so perfectly as to deceive the species to which the sounds 
belong. The songs of birds, as they are called, appear to afford them 
great pleasure, and they often indulge in them, I think, as a pastime; 
the effect is pleasing to the ear because of its cheerfulness, and it is 
not discordant or wanting in richness of tone in most birds. From 
the little study I have given them, I think it safe to say that the 
range of sounds possessed by any one bird is quite limited, and its 
notes are strictly monophones. This last remark does not apply 
to the sounds made by parrots and birds of that kind. 

The parrot is perhaps possessed of the greatest vocal power of any 
other bird. He imitates almost the entire range of sounds that are ut- 
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tered by all other birds combined, and can also imitate the sounds of 
human speech from the highest to the lowest pitch of the human voice. 
In addition to all this he imitates many noises, such as the sounds of 
sawing wood, the slam of a door, and the whistling of the wind. One 
strange thing, however, which I observed among them is that the range 
of sounds that they use among themselves is very small. I have made 
some records of parrots, macaws, cockatoos, etc., and I find their 
natural vocal sounds usually wanting in quality; most of their sounds 
are hoarse and guttural. Among the gallinaceous birds there does 
not appear to be much music. There is a great sameness of sounds 
in the different species, and they seem to be confined to the economic 
use of speech. 

As a result of my experience with monkeys, I shall here sum up 
the chief points in which their speech coincides with that of man, and 
note those features which distinctly characterize the sounds as a form 
of speech. The sounds which monkeys make are voluntary, delib- 
erate, and articulate. They are always addressed to some certain 
individual, with the evident purpose of having them understood. The 
monkeys indieate, by their own acts and the manner of delivery, that 
they are conscious of the meaning which they desire to convey through 
the medium of the sounds. They wait for and expect an answer, and 
if they do not receive one they frequently repeat the sounds. They 
usually look at the person addressed, and do not utter these sounds 
when alone or as a mere pastime, but only at such times as some 
one is present to hear them, either some person or another monkey. 
They understand the sounds made by other monkeys of their own 
kind, and usually respond to them with a like sound. They 
understand these sounds when imitated by a human being, by a 


whistle, a phonograph, or other mechanical device, and this indi- 


cates that they are guided by the sounds alone, and not by any signs, 
gestures, or psychic influence. The same sound is interpreted to mean 
the same thing and obeyed in the same manner by different monkeys 
of the same species. Different sounds are accompanied by different 
gestures and produce different results under the same conditions. 
They make their sounds with the vocal organs and modulate 
them with the teeth, tongue, and lips, in the same manner that man 
controls his vocal sounds. The fundamental sounds appear to be 
pure vowels, but faint traces of consonants are found in many words, 
especially those of low pitch; and since I have been able to develop 


certain consonant sounds from a vowel basis, the conclusion forces 
52 
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itself upon me that the consonant elements of human speech are devel- 
oped from a vowel basis. This opinion is further confirmed by the 
fact that the sounds produced by the types of the animal kingdom 
lower than the monkey appear to be more like the sounds of pipe in- 
struments; and as we rise in the scale, the vocal organs appear to be- 
come somewhat more complex and capable of varying their sounds so 
as to give the effect of consonants, which much extends the vocal scope. 

The present state of the speech of monkeys appears to have been 
reached by development from a lower form. Each race or kind 
of monkey has its own peculiar tongue, slightly shaded into dialects, 


and the radical sounds do not appear to have the same meaning in 


different tongues. The phonetic character of their speech is equally 
as high as that of children in a like state of mental development, and 
seems to obey the same laws of phonetic growth, change, and decay 
as human speech. It appears to me that their speech is capable of 
communicating the ideas which they are capable of conceiving, and, 
measured by their mental, moral, and social status, is as well developed 
as the speech of man measured by the same units. Strange monkeys 
of the same species seem to understand each other at sight, whereas 
two monkeys of different species do not understand each other until 
they have been together for some time. Each learns to understand the 
speech of the other, but as a rule he does not try to speak it. When 
he deigns an answer it is usually in his own tongue. The more fixed 
and pronounced the social and gregarious instincts are in any species, 
the higher the type of its speech. They often utter certain sounds under 
certain conditions in a whisper, which indicates that they are con- 
scious of the effect which will result from the use of speech. Monkeys 
reason from cause to effect, communicate to others the conclusion de- 
duced therefrom, and act in accordance therewith. If their sounds 
convey a fixed idea ona given subject from one mind to another, 
what more does human speech accomplish? If one sound communi- 
cates that idea clearly, what more could volumes do? If their sounds 
discharge all the functions of speech, in what respect are they not 
speech? 

It is as reasonable to attribute meaning to their sounds as to attrib- 
ute motives to their actions; and the fact that they ascribe a meaning 
to the sounds of human speech would show that they are aware that 
ideas can be conveyed by sounds. If they can interpret certain sounds 
of human speech, they can ascribe a meaning to their own. They 
think that speech is but the natural exponent of thought. It is the 
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audible expression of thought and signs are the visible expression 
of the same; it is born of the same cause, acts to the same end, and 
discharges the same functions in the economy of life. To reason 
is to think methodically; and if it be true that man cannot think 
without words, the same must be true of monkeys. I do not mean, 
however, to claim that such is a fact with regard to man thinking, 
but if such can be shown to be a fact, it will decide the question as to 
the invention of human speech; as it was necessary for man to think 
in order to invent, and, by the rule, he could not think a word which 
did not exist, and therefore could not have invented it. But I beg to 
be allowed to stand aside and let Prof. Max Miiller and Professor 
Whitney, the giants of comparative philology, settle this question be- 
tween themselves, and I shall abide by the verdict which may be finally 
reached. But theories are useless when the facts are known: and 
since I have actually learned from a monkey a certain sound having ¢ 
certain value and meaning a certain thing, and by repeating that 
sound to a monkey of the same species have met with uniform results, 
have understood him and been understood by him, no argument could 
be so potent as to cause me to believe that this was accident. I am 
aware that coincidences occur, but when they become the rule instead 
of the exception they are no longer mere coincidences, but are the 
normal state of things. 

In conclusion, I would say that since the sound uttered by mon- 
keys performs all that speech performs, is made of the same material, 
produced by the same means, acts to the same ends and through the 
same media, it is as near an approach to speech as the mental opera- 
tions by which it is produced are an approach to thought. If it can 
be shown that these mental feats are not thought, the same process of 
reasoning could show that these sounds are not speech. If man de- 


rived his other faculties from such an ancestry, may not his speech 


have been acquired from such a source? If the prototype of man 
lé 


has survived through all the vicissitudes of time, may not his speech 
likewise have survived? If the races of mankind are the progeny of 
the simian stock, may not their languages be the progeny of the simian 
tongue? 


) 


.. L. GARNER. 





Socaeens ee 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, A CORPORATE NOT A 
POLITICAL PROBLEM. 


THE cities of America increase in number and grow with a rapid- 
ity unequalled in any other part of the world and unparalleled in his- 
tory. To-day 29 per cent of the population of the United States is in 
cities of eight thousand and over, while ten years ago it was but 22 
per cent. Bui in the older parts of the country the proportion of city 
population is much larger than this. Thus in the five manufacturing 
States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, an average of 62 per cent of the people now live in cities, 
and are consequently badly and expensively governed as to local 
affairs. 

If the majority of a nation prefer bad government, they certainly 
will have it; andas an American believing in self-government, I think 
they are entitled to have it, even if they bring themselves to destruc- 
tion. Buta city is not a nation; itis acreation of the sovereign State, 
a corporation with strictly defined delegated powers. And if the cities 
of a State are badly governed, it is a reproach to the State no less than 
to the cities, for it is the business of the State to devise some method 
by which a delegation of a portion of its sovereign power to those 
communities of its citizens which are called cities shall be made ac- 
cording to some system which works well and bears good results, 
This is no question of political rights, but of corporate charters. A 
city charter differs from the charter of a railroad, a manufacturing 
corporation, or a bank, chiefly in the nature of the business to be done 
under it, and the State in granting it should consider State inter- 
ests just as it does in granting the other business charters. 

No one questions the right and duty of the State to consult general 
public interests in granting railroad, trust-company, or manufacturing- 
company charters; but in treating of city government, some writers 
take the ground that “State interference,” as they term it, is the great 
cause of and that “local self-government” is the chief remedy for the 
existing difficulties. This is the theme of a recent lecture delivered 
before the Brooklyn Ethical Association by Prof. Lewis G. James, on 
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f the “Problem of City Government.” Professor James says: “So 
| long as the State possesses the power of charter-tinkering and constant 
interference with the city affairs, so long as our political machines 
usurp the proper functions of the individual, this direct influence and 
responsibility of the citizen is impossible; our municipal affairs are 
therefore at the mercy of political cliques and rings, often operating 
at the State capital, remote from the surveillance of the citizen. The 
intelligent voter sees this and is discouraged.” And he goes on to 
advocate “the constitutional guaranty of local self-government”’ 


} 
which is as if some railroad stockholder came out with a proposal that 


there should be a constitutional amendment giving railroads self-gov- 
ernment, free from State interference. 

Professor James does not show why a city should be freed from 
State supervision. The facts which appear in his lecture, so far as 
they go, point in just the opposite direction, for he says: ‘“ Our na- 
tional capital, the city of Washington, is admirably governed by a 
commission appointed under authority of Congress, after experimenting 
with the elective system,” and he cites the cities of “ Key West, Pensacola, 
and perhaps other cities of Florida” where “there are no municipal 
officers chosen by the people,’’ and remarks in passing that “ each of 
these cities is satisfactorily governed by a board of commissioners ap- 
pointed by the governor of the State.” He also notes the fact that 
“the great city of Paris, though under a régime nominally republican, 
has no administrative head chosen by its own citizens or by their depu- 
ties. The prefect of the Seine, who is the nearest representative of the 
mayor of our American cities, is appointed by the general government 
and is wholly irresponsible to the citizens of Paris.” It seems singular 
that a learned writer who shows great familiarity with the short- 
comings of the usual American city governments and with the 
methods where better results are obtained, and who cites no instances 
of well-governed American cities except those above referred to, 
where there is no “local self-government,’ who mentions with ad- 
miration the police of Paris and of Berlin, which he says “are local 
arms of the national military service, appointed and officered by the 
central or imperial government, having no responsibility to the local ad- 
ministration,” should arrive at the conclusion that in America the 
great trouble in city government is State interference and that cities 
should be let alone. 

Most of the writers on the government of American cities ignore 
the fact that we alone for the first time in the world are confronted 
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with the problem of framing city governments which have to be worked 
in a nation ruled by universal suffrage. This is not the case anywhere 
else, and this is a fatal objection to the proposals which are made to 
copy the administration of Birmingham, of Berlin, or of Paris. These 
cities are governed by property-holders who are elected under a suf- 
frage where property votes to an extent which our democratic form of 
government makes impossible here; and their methods of city govern- 
ment, however well suited to be worked under the limited suffrage of 
those countries, are probably dependent upon that suffrage for success, 
and therefore cannot be safely copied in this country without modi- 
fication. 

All cities in England and Wales, including London, are now under 
the Local Government Act of 1888. Before 1888, all cities except 
London were under the Municipal Corporation Act of 1882, which re- 
pealed the act of 1835, under which they had been up to that time, 
so that until within ten years there had been little change in the form 
of English municipal government for fifty years, and the Local Gov- 
ernment Act of 1888 made comparatively little change outside of 
London, for it re-enacted the most important parts of the act of 1882. 
As London was not subject to the act of 1882, the change produced 
there by the act of 1888 was radical, and its effects during the three 
years it has been in force have caused a political agitation and excite- 
ment which have affected Parliament itself. The last London city 
election is looked upon as likely to cause indirectly the fall of the 
Salisbury government. I mention this to show that in England, as 
well as in the United States, the political effects of a purely municipal 
election may reach the national government; this should afford food 
for reflection to those advocates of holding separate city elections as a 
means of materially improving the government of American cities. 
While I believe that city elections are better held at a different time 
from State or national elections, I do not regard it as having the effect 
of entirely or even of largely eliminating from them the politics of 
the State or of the nation. Probably this cannot be done by any de- 
vice under the present general American municipal system. It is 
true that a man’s views on the tariff or on silver ought not to have 
anything to do with his vote for city officials, yet the returns of city 
elections show that they do, whether the elections are held separately 
or not; but this is a digression. 

To return to the government of English cities, excepting London. 


No one can serve as mayor, alderman, or councillor unless he is worth 
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£1,000 or its equivalent in income in large cities or £500 or its equiv- 
alent in income in small cities. Councillors are elected by popular 
vote for three years, and they choose one-third of their number as al- 
dermen, whose term of office is six years, one-half going out every three 
years. The aldermen and councillors sit as one body, called the coun- 
cil, presided over by the mayor, whom the council elect annually, usu- 


ally from the aldermen, though this is not required 
l 


Now as to English municipal suffrage. An English “ borough 
elector” must have lived in the city or within seven miles of it for 
twelve months preceding an election, “in occupation joint or several 
of any house, warehouse, counting-house, shop, or other building in the 
borough.” He or the owner of the house which he lives in must have 
been “rated,” or, as we say, assessed, for the poor rate, and must have 
paid this and all other city taxes assessed upon him in order to entitle him 
to registration as a voter. A woman fulfilling these requirements may 
vote. Servants and lodgers living in the house the owner or occupier 
of which has paid the “ rate” assessed upon it may now vote. It will be 
seen that while this franchise is nearly as broad as ours, the payment of 
taxes 1s a prerequisite to registration as a voter if a person has any taxa- 
ble property ; and if he has none, he must live ina house on which the 
tax has been paid by some one. The important point in which their 
municipal franchise differs from ours is the registration of non-resi- 
dent “ occupiers ” of property in the city as voters prov ided they live 
within seven miles of the city limits. “Occupation” means owning 
or renting land or premises in the city. This is a purely property vote, 
and must introduce a conservative element into the government of 
cities which we do not have, for if every man living within seven 
miles of New York or of Boston who owns or leases a store or any 
premises in town could vote at the city election, there would undoubt- 
edly be many thousand more votes cast against extravagant expendi- 
ture and heavy taxes than under our system. 

Now, what are the conditions in the United States? If there is any- 
where a property qualification for members of the city government, it is 
very exceptional. The rule is that most of the city fathers in America 
possess no taxable property. The Common Council of Boston consists 
of seventy-five members—three from each of the twenty-five wards. 
Of this number fifty-seven are not taxed on any property at all, and 
the remaining eighteen pay a property tax. Of these eighteen, about 
half are taxed on substantial amounts and the rest on property valued 
at from $800 to $2,000. The present Council is probably above the 
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average Boston Common Council in the taxable value of property rep- 
resented by its members. Some years ago a similar investigation 
showed only six property taxpayers out of the seventy-three members 
which then constituted the Council. Taking this year’s numbers, eigh- 
teen to seventy-five, asa fair sample, it will be seen that more than three- 
fourths of the Common Council pay no property tax, while under the 
law it takes but a two-thirds vote for appropriations of money. So 
far as this branch of the city government goes, then, the non-property 
vote can spend money as it pleases, except for State limitation of 
power, though the case is not wholly what these figures would indi- 


cate. The lines are not drawn wholly on property. Several mem- 


bers of the Council who pay no property tax are educated men who 
stand for property, while, on the other hand, there are some of those 
who possess property whose votes would never indicate that the small 
amount they possess makes them conservative. The Board of Alder- 
men, composed of twelve members, stands seven property-holders to 
five who are taxed on no property; and as it requires eight votes for 
any appropriation of money, this, so far as property qualification is 
concerned, is a conservatively composed body. These eighty-seven 
men (seventy-five in the Council and twelve aldermen), sixty-two of 
whom have no visible property, control the appropriations of a city 
with an assessed valuation of over eight hundred and fifty millions, 
and but for a State limitation of the tax rate and of the power to 
incur debt, their control would be absolute. The law of limitation 
was passed in 1885 as a result of a sort of uprising of taxpayers 
against enormous appropriations and a rapid increase of taxes. 

Now let us examine American municipal suffrage, using for an 
example the vote of the city of Boston. The registered vote of Bos- 
ton at the last election was a little over 73,000. There were 32,407 
resident taxpayers, of whom about 3,200 were women having no vote, 
and there are about 700 aliens or non-resident taxpayers, who of 
course are not voters. Deducting therefore 3,900 from 32,407 leaves 
28,507 as the number of property-holding votes out of a total regis- 
tered vote of 73,000. This shows the non-property vote as 46,693 
against a property vote of 28,507, so that less than two-fifths of the 
voters of Boston are taxed on any property at all. 

I endeavored to ascertain the property vote of the city of New 
York, but after investigation found that it could not be stated with 
accuracy. Real property there is not taxed to its owners, as in Boston. 
The tax is assessed on the property itself, and not to the owner, and 
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the personal-property tax, which is assessed to owners, is no guide, 
since under the law a large part of it is sworn off, as a man may de- 
duct his debts in paying taxes on his personal property, and thus many 
who own thousands of dollars’ worth of property pay no tax. For 
these reasons there are no records from which the property-owning 
voters of New York can be ascertained. But I am convinced, after 
taking the opinions of persons in a position to make the most reliable 
estimates, that the proportion of property-holding voters is not greater 
there than in Boston. 

Taking New York and Boston, then, as fair samples of large Ameri- 
an cities, we have a large majority of non-property-holding voters. Is 
it not just here, and not in any particular system of administration, that 
lies the explanation of our extravagant and unbusinesslike city govern- 
ments? Is it not an accepted political truth that men who have property 
—a stake in the country, as it is called—will be more careful in voting 
for expenditures, a part of which they themselves have to pay, than 
those who have not? And would not any one familiar with represen- 
tative assemblies expect to find the power to levy taxes recklessly ex- 
ercised by a city council a large majority of whom do not feel any 
part of the pecuniary burden which taxes inflict? 

To me it seems obvious that this is a correct diagnosis of our mu- 
nicipal disease; but it is not at all obvious how it can be remedied. 
I am, however, convinced that the remedy does not lie in the direce- 
tion of adding to our municipal functions and increasing the objects 
of our municipal expenditure under our present systems. When I 
am told that Birmingham operates its own gas works profitably, I point 
to Philadelphia, where, until the State stepped in with a restrictive 
charter, more than two thousand unnecessary employees were given 
places in that department alone. When it is proposed to copy Bir- 
mingham and other foreign cities in adding horse railroads and electric 
railroads to the business of our American city governments, I ask 


the advocates of these things to point out any American city where 


any municipal work is done so economically or so well as similar 
work is done by private individuals. In private affairs would any one 
seriously propose to intrust new and complicated business to an agent 
who had proved his incompetency and extravagance in everything he 
had tried to do? Yet the present drift of writers on municipal affairs 
is toward precisely such proposals. I can quite understand that the 
average city councilman is strongly in favor of having more power 
given him, more taxpayers’ money to spend, no matter for what. It 
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all adds to his influence, his opportunities of finding or creating places 
for his friends, and of getting something for himself. But I do not 
understand why a taxpaying citizen who sees around him municipal 
extravagance, bad management, and fraud should take such a view, 
except from failure to discern the causes of these things. It would 
seem that the vote and advice of such a person should be always 
against increasing power which has been abused, and in favor of cur- 
tailing it if possible. 

In conclusion, perhaps it may be thought that I should have 
some practical remedy to suggest. Ido not profess to be ready with 
any patent medicine warranted to cure this chronic American muni- 
cipal disease. It is something if I have been able to suggest its 
cause. ‘lhe disease may be inherent to democracy, but I do not 
think so. If it is, democracy contains the seeds of its own dissolution ; 
for no community in which property is permanently subject to dep- 
redations like those of the Tweed ring in New York or of the 
old gas ring in Philadelphia will indefinitely adhere to a form of gov- 
ernment of which such things are a necessary part. As the proportion 
of Americans who live in cities grows larger and larger, the people 
will gradually find out how to govern them for the greatest real good 
of the greatest number; and whatever the method may be, it will be 
adopted, whether it be a government by State commissions as in 
Washington, Pensacola, and Key West, or a government partly chosen 
by the city and partly appointed by the state as in Paris, or under 
charters like the so-called “ Bullitt” bill which a few years ago was 
applied to Philadelphia. But, in the present condition of American 


municipal affairs, let us neither cast away the safeguards that we have 


‘ 


by adopting constitutional amendments against State “ interference,” 
nor increase tle opportunities for maladministration by enlarging the 
field of city expenditure. 

FRANK MOoRISON. 





WRITERS AND SUBJECTS IN THE AUGUST FORUM. 


RICHARD H. Epmonps (Unparalleled Industrial Progress) was the 
founder ten years ago of the “ Manufacturers’ Record,” of Baltimore, the 
chief industrial paper of the Southern States. During the past decade Mr. 
Edmonds has investigated and written voluminously about the various 
phases of Southern industrial advancement. He is familiar with the progress 
made in every important branch of industry in all the Southern States. 

HOKE SMITH (The Disastrous Effects of a Force Bill), born in Newton, 
N. C., in 1855, is one of the most successful lawyers in Atlanta, Ga. He 
was the principal founder of the “ Atlanta Journal” and is now president 
of the Atlanta Board of Education. Mr. Smith is one of the most vig- 
orous of the post-bellum generation of Southern men, and has achieved 
a wide reputation because of his identification with the progressive element 
of his State. 

WALTER BESANT (Literature as a Career) was born at Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, and was educated at King’s College, London, and at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Heis one of the best known of living English novelists. He 
wrote, in collaboration with James Rice, many novels. Since the death of 
Rice he has written “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “The Revolt of 
Man,” “Dorothy Forster,” and other novels and stories. He is the origi- 
nator and the chief supporter of the British Society of Authors. 

RICHARD HENRY DANA (An American View of the Irish Question), born 
in Cambridge, Mass., in 1851, was graduated at Harvard College in 1874 and 
at the Harvard Law School in 1877. He has devoted himself to the practice 
of law in Boston and to the advocacy of civil-service reform. He is a con- 
tributor to the “ Civil-Service Record” and occasionally writes elsewhere on 
political topics. 

Louis WINDMULLER (The Folly of Free-Coinage Agitation), born in West- 
phalia, Germany, was educated in a college in Miinster. He came to this 
country in 1853, and has been engaged in a successful business in New York 
ever since. He has assisted in the organization of many of the leading busi- 
ness associations, and is a member of several of the leading political and his- 
torical societies of New York. 

Davip M. STONE (Repeal of the State-Bank Tax), born in Oxford, Conn., 
in 1817, left school when he was fourteen years old, and after engaging in 
many undertakings, entered journalism in 1849 as the editor of the New York 
“Dry Goods Reporter.” A few months later he assumed the commercial 
editorship of the New York “ Journal of Commerce,” of which he became in 
1861 joint-proprietor and in 1866 editor-in-chief. He is one of the leading 
authorities on financial matters in this country. In addition to his editorial 
writing for his own paper, he has written copiously for other publications. 

WILLIAM JAMES (What Psychical Research Has Accomplished) was born 
in Albany, N. Y., in 1842. He was educated abroad and took a physician's 
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degree, but for the past twenty years he has devoted himself to teaching at 
Harvard University, where he is now professor of philosophy and psychol- 
ogy. He has contributed numerous articles to magazines, and last year he 
published his magnum opus, “ Principles of Psychology.” He has devoted 
much time to the study of psychical problems. 

ALDACE F. WALKER (The Western Traffic Association) was born in Ver- 
mont, rose to the coloneley of a regiment from his State during the war, 
and upon his return home becamgalawyer. He was elected to the legislature, 
and gave special attention to the railroad problems before it. In 1887 he was 
appointed by President Cleveland a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and served with credit until he resigned to accept the chair- 
manship of the commissioners of the Western Traffic Association. He is re- 
garded as one of the keenest students of railroad problems in this country. 

JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS (An Example of Organized Thrift) was formerly 
a lecturer on economics at Harvard College. For the past five years he has 
been studying social and economic questions in Europe. He is a contributor 
on these subjects to leading publications in this country and England. 

JOHN P. CoYLE (The Churches and Labor Unions), born in East Water- 
ford, Pa., was graduated at Princeton College in 1875, was tutor in Latin 
there for four years, and entered the ministry in 1882. In 1886, after two pas- 
torates in Ludlow, Mass., and New York City, he was called to the Congre- 
gational church at North Adams, where he is now preaching. He is an 
occasional contributor to current publications. 

JAMES A. BEAVER (Why We Have So Few Good Roads), born in Millers- 
town, Pa., in 1837, was graduated at Jefferson College, Cannonsburg, Pa., in 
1854. He then studied for the bar, and began practice as soon as he was of 
age in Bellefonte, Pa. He won the rank of brigadier-general of volunteers 
for his services in the Civil War. In 1873 he was elected a trustee of the 
Pennsylvania State University. He has for many years taken an active part 
in Republican politics, and was elected to the governorship of Pennsylvania 
on the Republican ticket. 

RICHARD LYNCH GARNER (Phonographic Studies of Speech) was born in 
Virginia in 1848. At sixteen he joined the Confederate Army and served 
until the end of the war. In 1865 he entered school at Jefferson Institute, 
Blountville, Tenn., and remained there until 1867, when he travelled in Ken- 
tucky and the South, teaching and lecturing. He devoted much time toa 
search for the origin of writing, and afterward to an attempt to discover a 
solution of the temple glyphs from the ruins of Palenque, which he still 
hopes to find. He also became interested in the phonation of animals, and 
of late has been studying the sounds produced by monkeys and translating 
them into human speech. He recently sailed for Africa in order to continue 
this work. His present article is an extract from a book on the “Speech of 
Monkeys” soon to appear through Chas. L. Webster & Co., New York, who 
have courteously given permission for its publication here. 

FRANK MORISON (Municipal Government: A Corporate, Not a Political 
Problem) was for two years a member of the Boston Common Council and 
served two years in the Massachusetts legislature. He is now one of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Citizens’ Association of Boston, and chairman of a 
special investigating committee appointed by Mayor Matthews to examine 
and report on the public institutions of the city. 
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No political question can arise about 
which this book will not furnish recent, reliable and 
By W. J. LINTON. exhaustive information. An invaluable book to all 
who are interested in the Great Issues now before the 
country, and special information upon all subjects 
that have recently been, or are likely to be, discussed 
in the present Campaign and political circles. This is 
a work of permanent value to every American citizen, 
and should be in every home and library throughout 
the United States. This Great Work is divided in 
three parts, and, as will be seen, each part is worth 
the price of the whole book. 

The editor and compiler, Mr. Thomas Campbell 
Copeland, has been for two years at work on this book, 
and every statement and all the statistics are abso- 
lutely correct and reliable. 





Two Hundred and Twenty-nine Pages of Text, with 
nearly Two Hundred Cuts interspersed, mostly on 
India Paper, and Forty-eight unbacked page Subjects. 

The Edition is limited to 500 Copies on special paper, 
folio, 16144 by 12 inches, signed and numbered, at $50 
net. 


100 Copies, Large Paper, folio, 29 by 15 inches, 
signed and numbered, at $100 net. Certain Plates 
(too large for the whole to be printed in the Smaller 
Edition) are here given in their entirety, and in addi- 
tion is given Diirer’s * Triumphal Car of Maximilian,” 
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ATHEN ZUM. 


“A magnificent volume, admirable for printing, 
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PORTFOLIO. 


“The history of the art by an expert of experts. 
If any one be competent to teach the true merits of 
weed enavevtan, it is Mr. W. J. Linton. Well filled 
with letterpress. Mr. Linton has absolute knowledge 
of his subject.” . 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


“GURIOUS QUESTIONS” 


The most unique and remarkable of all books. An 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ali that is rare and curious. 
It corrects common errors in matters pertaining to 
Art, Literature and Social Life, and opens up fresh 
channels of thought and conversation. You will never 
realize how many things you ought to know and don't 
until you read “Curious Questions.’ Send for de- 
scriptive Catalogue and terms. AGENTS WANTED. 


KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO,, Philadelphia. 





ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


“Mr. Linton’s crowning achievement as a historian 
of wood engraving. The most luxurious thing of its 
kind that has yet been produced. Unquestionably 
the one authoritative treatise by the greatest living 
master.”* 


Subscriptions received by 
W. J. LINTON, 
P. 0. Box 1139, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





“THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS.” 


By R. L. GARNER. 


Mr. Garner's articles, published in the leading periodicals and journals, touching upon this subject have 
been widely read and favorably commented upon by scientific men both here and abroad. The field he en- 
ters is absolutely a new one, but the result of his efforts to solve the great problem of speech has so far ex- 
ceeded his expectations, and he has received such encouragement from scientific and literary sources, that 
he has determined to pursue his researches in the heart of the Tropics, the natural home of the great apes, and 
he will soon leave for an extended trip to Africa. 

This work embodies his researches up,tothe present time. It is divided into two parts, the first being a rec- 
ord of experiments with monkeys and other animals, and the second part a treatise on the theory of speech. 
The work is written so as to bring the subject within the reach of the casual reader without impairing its 
scientific value. A large part of it — bn read by children and men of science with equal delight, for in his 
endeavor to solve a great scientific problem Mr. Garner brings us closer to the creatures around us which we 
have supposed to be dumb, and causes us to understand and therefore love them better, 


Octavo, 220 Pages, Frontispiece, $1.00. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND. 


THE WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Selected and Edited with an Introduction by 


GEORGE F. PARKER. 


With Portrait. Popular Edition. 1 Vol., 8vo, Cloth, with a Complete Index, 82.50, 

















Edition de Luxe, on large paper, limited to 200 numbered coples. 
Bound in half leather, gilt top, etc. Price, $6.00. 

Thoughtful members of all political parties will take a deep interest in this volume, 
as representing the public career of one of the greatest political leaders of our time. 
Many of the documents, letters, and speeches constitute, in fact, an important part of 
the recent history of the country. 
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Seafaring, ‘King of Ballarat, ete. | Has the rare merit of investing homely subjects 
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ZOLA’S GREATEST NOVEL. 


THE DOWNFALL. 


(LA DEBACLE.) 
A STORY OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


BY EMILE ZOLA. 


Paper, 50 cents; Extra Cloth, Laid Paper, with Eight Illustrations, $1.50. 


‘A story of tremendous force. . . . None of the charges made against most of the author's books can rest 
upon this. .. . ‘The Downfall’ is a great book—in some parts grand, and it must stand as its author's mas- 
terpiece."'\—New York Herald. 

‘**M. Zola will be known as the author of ‘ The Downfall* when his other books have been forgotten.”— 
New York Recorder. 

* Interest in the narrative is not allowed to flag for a moment.”— Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 
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Opinion” until Jan. 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


The catalogue or circular of any 


school announced in these pages will 


be matled to anv reader of The Forum upon application to the publishers, 


The Western University '- 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The College. Founded 1819. Furnishes 
a thorough classical and scientific education. 

Allegheny Observatery. Founded 
1856. Prof. S. P. Langley, now Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, has been | 
succeeded as Director by Prof. J. E. Keeler, 
late Astronomer of Lick Observatory. Post- 
graduate courses in Practical Astronomy. 


The School of Engineering. Founded | 
1878. 
to study engineering and metallurgy is | 
Pittsburgh.” For prospectus write Prof. 
Daniel Carhart, M.C.E., Dean of Engineer- | 
ing Faculty. 

The Western Pennsylvania Medi- 
cal College. Medical Department of the 
University. Founded 1885. Superb clinical 
facilities,and thorough appliancesof themost 
modern character for imparting medical in- | 
struction. Forinformationas to the Medical | 
Department write to Dr. T. M. T. McKennan, 
Secretary, Brereton Avenue and 30th Street, | 
Pittsburgh, or Dr. J. B. Murdock, Dean. 

For information as to the other depart- 
ments write to W. J. Holland, D.D., Chan- 
cellor of the University, Allegheny, Pa. 


THE LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION | 
OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Teaching Force numbers over One Hundred Pro- 
fessors, instructors and Lecturers. 











ALABAMA, East Lake. | 
i Omane COLLEGE. 50th year. 


Climate delightful. 
7 Professors and 3 tutors. 


Location and 


Rev. B F. RILey, D.D., 


Pres 


ALABAMA, Tuscaloosa. 


a (anaes CENTRAL FEMALE COLLEGE 


Horace H. Epes, Pres. 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock. 
RKANSAS BAPTIST COLLEGE 
150 students. 











6 instructors; | 


Rev. Josepu A. Booker, Pres. | 





CALIFORNIA, Belmont. 
ELMONT SCHOOL. 10 resident instructors. 
pares for Colleges and Schools of Science 
W. T. Rei, A.M. (Harvard), Head-master. 


Pre- 





-~CaLIFoRNIA, Irvington. 
J ASHINGTON COLLEGE FOR LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN. 14 instructors; 98 students. 
James C. Kerra, Pres. 


** The best place in the United States | - 


| 


Course varied and thorough. | 1 


; Architecture 


Coynecticut, Brookfield Center. 

= CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. The 

fe here shall be one of which my boys, as men, 
shall Seek with gratitude that they ever shared it. It 
shall be instructive to them in all the principles and 
habits that govern true relations in life. Development 
of good character stands first with us. I take no new 
boy older than thirteen. A little book will tell how we 


| receive them into our home, and take ertire charge of 


heir every interest. Seventeenth year. 


FREDERICK 8. Curtis, Ph.B. 
Connecticut, Hartford, in the suburbs. 
yw SEMINARY. Reopens September 
15. For girls. 


Every advantage for culture, 
Terms, $500 to $600. 


Miss Sara J. Surrn, Principal. 


study and health. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 33 Wall Street. 

ISS McFARLAND AND MISS GILBERT'S School 

for Girls will reopen Wednesday, September 28. 
Application should be made to 


Miss A. W. GILBERT 


Coxnecric uT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
QCHO0r, FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End Insti- 
tute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Principals. Pre- 
scribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College Pre- 
paratory Course Circulars. Early application 


necessary 

\ ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. Twen- 
d tieth year. Primary, Intermediate and College 
| Preparatory Courses. Careful attention to morals 
and manners. New buildings, steam heat, incandes- 
cent light, Kymnasium 











Connecticut, Norwalk. 





Norwalk, Hillside. 


CONNECTICUT, 

M RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
young ladies re-opens September 29. College 

| Preparatory and General Courses. Special depart- 

ments for Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Lan- 

guages. Certificate admits to Wellesley and Vassar 

Colleges 


CONNECTICUT, -, Stamford. 

we BUSINESS COLLEGE. Ranks with 
the best in the country. Open all the year. 

Departments of Book keeping, Ban ing, 

Shorthand, Typewriting, Telegraphy, 

, German, ete. &. A. MERRILL, Pres't. 


Both sexes. 
Penmanship, 


District or CotumBra, Washington 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Eleventh Session opens September 
28th. For circulars, address 


Mr. & Mrs. Wm. D. Cabell, 
Principals. 


FLoripA, Gainesville. 
AST FLORIDA SEMINARY. A Military school. 
5 instructors. Lt. Geo. R. Burnett, U.S.A. (re- 
tired), Commandant. Col. E. P. Cater, A.M., Supt. 
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InurNo1s, Chicago. 

7 ENWOOD INSTITUTE (incorporated). A Col- 
legiate Preparatory School for Girls. Seventh 

year begins September 2ist, 1892. Certificate admits 
to the Universities of Michigan and Wisconsin, and to 
Vassar, Wellesley and other colleges. Beautifully 
located on the lake shore within the city limits of 
Chicago. A limited number of young girls received 


into. the families of the principals. Terms $600.00. | 


Circulars on 7 plication. 
Mrs. HeLen EKIN STARRETT, / p,.;,.; . 
Miss Anyre E. Butts, ; Principals. 
5000 & 5001 Lake Ave., Chicago, Il. 








Iturnols, Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University Preparatory. 
(Established 1876.) Young Ladies and Children, 
For further particulars address 
Tue Lorine ScHoo., 2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department of Lake Forest University. 


Hon. Joseph M. Bailey, LL.D. (Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois), President. 
Undergraduate Course of two years. Postgraduate 
Course of one year. Sessions each week-day evening. 
For further information address 
Secretary E. E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
1501 Unity Building, Chicago, Il. 


ILurnois, Highland Park. 
er eee MILITARY ACADEMY. 7 in- 
structors, 50 students 
Col. H. P. Davipsoyn, A.M., Supt. 











Intrvors, Rockford. 

R' XCKFORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

44th year. Full College and Preparatory 
Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Painting 
and Drawing. All departments in charge of Special- 
ists. New Science building with well-equipped labora- 
tories: biological and botanical, physical, chemical 
and mineralogical. Special inducements for teachers 
who wish to take advanced work. Resident Physician. 
Fine Gymnasium (40x80 ft.), Sargent’s system. Deli- 
cate girls show marked gain in strength while pursuing 
regular course of study. Memorial Hall offers students 
opportunity to reduce expenses to lowestrates. Cata 
logue gives full particulars as to entrance examina- 
tions, Correspondence invited. Lock Box 13. 

Saran F. AnpeRsoN, Principal 








ILuinors. Woodstock. 
rPYODD SEMINARY. A delightful home school for 
20 boys. 44th year. Healthful location, strict dis- 
cipline, thorough instruction, loving care. A depart- 
ment of manualtraining. Termsmoderate. Address 
NosLe Hut, Principal. 


Inpiana, Terre Haute. 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. A College of 
Engineering. Well endowed, well equipped 
Courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil Engineering 
and Chemistry. Extensive Machine Shops, Labora- 
tories, Drawing-Rooms, Library. Expenses low. 
Address T. Evpy, President. 





Kentucky, Frankfort. 
geet ACADEMY. Number of students 
limited to 30. For Catalogues address 
ANDREW FULLER Case, Prin 





MARYLAND, Annapolis. 


QT. JOHN'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR ST. 
. JOHN'S COLLEGE AND NAVAL ACADEMY. 


5 instructors, 70 students. James W. Can, Prin. 





MaRyYLanp, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
M®s RANDOLPH’'S SCHOOL. Located in the 
4 most beautiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 
21, 1892, with a very able corps of teachers. Students 
prepared for Conepe. 

rs. 


A. L. Armstrrone, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


QOUTHERN HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Mrs. 
\) W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. Fifty-first year. Sum- 
mer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 

915 and 917 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 21 Mt. Vernon Place. 
HE MISSES BOND'S DAY AND HOME SCHOOL 
for Girls. Eight instructors; 60 to 70 pupils. 





| MarRyYLanpD, Catonsville. 
Q\AINT TIMOTHY'S FRENCH, GERMAN AND 
\ ENGLISH BOARDING-SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies reopens September 22, 1892. Principals 
Miss M. C. Carter, Miss 8. R. Carter. 





MARYLAND, Lutherville. 


BIIDWH PER YEAR AT LUTHERVILLE SEMI- 
CD seat heat * ) nary (near Baltimore) for Young Ladies. 
40th year. Modern conveniences, large campus, full 
faculty, thorough training, home comforts. Non-sec- 
tarian. Send for catalogue. 

Rev. J. H. TurRNER, A.M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
\ RS. R. G. WILLIAMS’ SELECT FAMILY 
a school for girls. Free access to Amherst Col- 
| lege collections in natural sciences and fine arts, also 
to the libraries and classroom lectures. $350. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
DHILLIPS ACADEMY, Andover, Mass. Prepares 
Z for the colleges. Prepares for the Scientific 
| Schools, The next year begins Sept. 14th, 1892 
Ceci F, P, Bancrort, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
TOSTON UNIVERSITY. 118 instructors, 1,020 
students. Six Colleges and schools. Both sexes. 
Wa. F. Warren, Pres 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 
72 MISSES GILMAN’S HOME and Day School 
for Young Ladies. College Preparatory, Regu- 

lar and Elective Courses 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 

Dr. Eben Tourée. OF MUSIC, “S.2a™ 
Music, Elocution, Literature, Languages, Fine 

Arts, and Tuning. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass, 





Massacuvsetts, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. Twenty-five boys 
prepared for college, scientific school or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and 


according to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 


| James S, GARLAND, Master. 
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MassacHUseTTs, Duxbury. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL prepares for Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard Col- | 


lege or Business. Ample grounds on Plymouth Bay; 
22 boys; laboratories; individual teaching. The boys 
are members of the family. Elementary classes for 
young boys. FREDERICK B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. 1. T.). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
AT aga aioe SEMINARY. Prepares boys for any 
college or scientific school. New laboratories 
and bathrooms. All buildings heated by steam. 
Address Rev. Wa. GALLAGHER, Principal, 
Easthampton, Mass 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL for girls. 23d year. 
Prepares for college ; also Science, Art, Music 
James C. Parsons, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 

\ SHLEY HALL. Home School for Young Ladies 
ied Ten miles from Boston. Music, Art and Modern 
Languages. Thorough preparation for college 

Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
M R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL 
4 Twelve boys. 25th vear. H.B 
vard), Head-master ; H. 
ant Master 


FOR BOYS 
Learned (Har 
W. Royal (Harvard), Assist 

Mrs. Knapp, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
M OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND COLLEGE 
a offers the Seminary Course with diploma, and 
full collegiate, special, and elective courses with de- 
grees Laboratories, lecture-rooms and cabinets 
with every appliance for the study of the sciences 
Observatory, library of 13,000 vols. Fine art gallery 
All buildings on high ground. and the sanitary ar- 
rangements are perfect. Board and tuition, $200 a 
year. Mrs. E. 8S. Mead, President (formerly of the 
Oberlin College faculty, and late associate principal 
of Abbott Academy, Andover, Mass.). Catalogues 
on application 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield 
] | OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Elms,” Springfield, Mass 
pal. Certificate admits to Vassar, 
Smith. Quincy Method for children. 


“THE 
Miss Porter, Princi 
Wellesley, and 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham 
\ 7] ESLEYAN ACADEMY. One of the best aca- 
demic and classical schools in New England 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder Jan. 15, 
will cover ordinary tution, with board, for the year, 
beginning Aug. 31. Send for catalogue to 
Rev. Wa. R. NewHa.i, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


Worcester Academy. 59th Year. 

A boys’ school of the highest grade. 59th year begins 
Sept. 15. Thorough preparation for any college or 
scientific school. Certificate admits to various col 
leges. THREE NEW BUILDINGS: 
SCHOOLHOUSE, admirably equipped with labora- 
tories, libraries, and SUPERB GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every improve- 
ment, including fireplace in each room. Isolated and 
perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 
All buildings heated by steam. 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure 

Ample playgrounds. 

D. W. ABercRoMBIE, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 3ith 
year. Classical, Scientific, Business, Preparavory 
Departments. Gymnasium. Strict discipline. Home 
care, J. A. Saaw, A.M., Head-master. 








Micaican, Kalamazoo. 


ICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. A Refined 
Home and Superior School. Number of stu- 


dents limited. Opens September 15th, 1892. 
formation address the principal, 
IsaBELLA G. FrencwH, B.A. 


For in- 
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MicHIGAn, Olivet. 


LIVET COLLEGE. 7 courses; 2 instructors; 
407 students. 3 Laboratories, large library, 
Museum. Ask about Free Tuition. H. Krxe, Pres. 








MicniGcan, Orchard Lake. 
WN ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. A thorough- 
4 ly equipped College-Preparatory School abreast 
of the most progressive Eastern Academies. Cata- 
logue sent upon application. 


MrxneEsorta, Faribault. 


YHATTUCK SCHOOL. Most thorough and best 
S equipped preparatory school in the West. Grad- 
uates enter any college or technical school in the 
country. Send for catalogue 
James Dosstn, D.D., Rector. 





Mississippi, Walnut Grove. 

YOATEN NORMAL SCHOOL. Preparatory and 

\ teachers’ training-school. 3 instructors; 80 pu- 
pils W. C. Roaten, Prin. 





Missovr!, Jennings. 


YT. LOUIS SEMINARY 
S of Young Women 


For the higher education 
7 instructors; 30 pupils. 
B. T. BLewrtt, LL.D., Prin. 


& 





New Jersey, Bridgeton 
YOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE 2ist year begins 
»S Sept. 17th, 1890. Both sexes. Prepares for any 
College, Teaching, or Business French, German, 
Music, Art, Military Drill H. K. Trask, Prin. 


New JERSEY, Freehold 
Ts YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY. Thorough 
English Course, with languages, music, and art. 
Admits to Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley on certificate. 
Miss Eunice D. Sewa.t, Principal. 
New Jersey, Freehold 
kK AMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Primary and 
College Preparatory Departments. susiness 
Course with Shorthand, Typewriting, Telegraphy. 
A. A. CHAMBERS, A.M. 








New Jersey, Hightstown. 
| YEDDIE INSTITUTE. First-class school for both 
sexes. New catalogues with full information 
now ready. 25th year opens September 7. ; 
tev. JosePH E. Perry, A.M., Principal. 








New Jersey, Lawrenceville. 


Lawrenceville School 
JOHN C. GREEN FovunpbaTIon 
Early application for admission is advisable. 


For catalogue and information address 
Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D. 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 


\ l OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
1Y¥i ful, helpful, homelike. Education with forma- 
tion of character. Catalogues. 
Fall opens September 13 
Rev. J. J. CoaALe, A.M 


Health- 
(Summer Session.) 


(Princeton), Principal. 


New Jersey, Newton. 


TEWTON INSTITUTE. 900 feet elevation. 
4 nomena! healthfulness. 


Phe- 
7 teachers; 40 pupils. 
J. Wiison, A.M. 


in | 


New Jersey, Plainfield. 

“TARNED ACADEMY. Boarding school for 20 
} boys. Prepares for college or business. Pleas- 
ant home, thorough instruction. Each pupil governed 
according to his disposition. $300 per year. 

E. N. Harnep, Principal. 








New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for boys backward in their studies. Only six 
boarding pupils, Thorough training. Terms $500. 
No extras. Epwakp D. MontanyeE, Master. 
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New York, Albany. 


T. AGNES SCHOOL. Under the direction of 


Bishop Doane. 22d year. Full courses of study 
from Kindergarten through Harvard Course for Wo- 


men. Thirty-six instructors. For catalogue, address 


St. Agnes School. 


New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 


ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Three Colle- 
giate courses of study. Instrumental and Vo- 
cal Music, Drawing, Painting, ete. Location beauti- 
ful and healthful. Elegant new building. A refined 
Christian home. Session begins Sept. 21, 1892. Send 
for Catalogue. 
E. S. Frisper, D.D., President. 


New Yorks, Brooklyn, 160 Joralemon Street. 

N ISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY, B.A.. formerly 
a Principal of the Nassau Institute. will open her 
8] ious and inviting residence, 160 Joralemon Street, 

rooklyn, September 22, 1892, for the reception of 
Young Ladies who desire to spend a winter in the city 
in the enjoyment of its Art or Musical advantages, for 
students who will attend the sessions of day schools in 
Brooklyn, or for pupils who wish special instruction 
under her charge. Address for circular, 

Fourth Year. Miss Ma.tsy, Principal. 





New York, Brooklyn, 119 Sixth Avenue 
SSS INSTITUTE. 2ist year. Home- 
like Boarding School. Silver Medal Paris Ex- 
position, 1889. Mrs. E. C. Stacker, Principal. 











New Yor, Claverack. 
HE CLAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUDSON 
RIVER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
WOMEN will open its 39th year Sept. 19th. For cat- 
oes, address 
v. A. H. Fuack, A.M., Prest., Claverack, N. Y. 





New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY offers to young women 


finest advantages for culture and scholarship | 


amid delightful surroundings. Sanitation perfect. 
32d year. A. G. Benepict, A.M. 


New York, C< )rnwall-on-Hudson. 
—_— NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. Wrieut, B.S., A.M., President. 


New Yorks, Fort Edward. 


T. EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 35th 
year Sept. 19th. $270. Superb modern buildings 
and appointments; steam heat; rooms for 100 young 
women and for 12 professors and teachers; 6 graduat- 
ing courses and preparatory ; intelligent care of health, 
morals and manners; conspicuously thorough de- 
rtmepts of Art, Music, Elocution and Languages. 
See illustrated catalogue. Jos. E. Krxe, D.D. 





New Yors, Long Island, Garden City. 
AINT PAUL’S SCHOOL Prepares for the best Col- 
S leges, Scientific Schools and Business. Fifteen 
masters. Thoroughly equipped laboratories and gym 
nasium. Military drill under U. 8. Army Officer. 
CHARLES STURTEVANT Moore, A.B. (Harv.), Head- 
master. 


New York, Hamilton. 
( \OLGATE ACADEMY. Opens Sept. 8th. Promi 
nent Colleges receive from it without examina- 
tion. Thorough work in Languages, Mathematics and 
Sciences. For full description, see Catalogue. 
Address Rev. JoHn GREENE; Ph.D., Principal. 


New York, New York, 9 West 29th St. 


— BRACKETT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Miss | 


Anna C. Brackett, Miss Ellen E. Learned, Princi- 


pals. Twenty-first year begins October 6. Address 


Stowe, Vt., until September 20. 


New York, New York 
YVHE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 


Riversipe Drive, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 57th. Year. Prepares 
thoroughly for College, the Government Acad- 
emies and Business. Military Organization. 
| BISBEE AND AMEN, Principals. 





New York, Poughkeepsie 

;\ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE. Open all the 

4 year. A live school for the training of live bus- 
iness men. Persons of both sexes taught to earn a liv- 
ing and carefully prepared for honorable positions. 
Thorough instruction in Book-keeping, Banking, 
Commercial Law, Penmanship, Correspondence, 
Arithmetic, etc. ; Telegraphing, Stenography, Type- 
writing, etc. Business men supplied with competent 
assistants on short notice. No charge for situations 
furnished. Terms reasonable. Time short. For in- 
formation address 

CARRINGTON Garnes, President, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











New York, Rochester. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 
| 


Send for the new illustrated 
Catalogue, which contains full in- 
formation. Address the Librarian, 
University, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York, Sing Sing. 
rP\HE MOUNT PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY. 
The 57th year opens in September. Every appli- 
| ance supplied. Send for circular. 
J. Howe A.uLen, Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
| TRVING INSTITUTE. Prepares for College or Busi- 
ness. Summer session June 19th. Reopens Sept. 
14th. 38th year. Principal J. M. Furman, Box |. 





Norts Carouina, Asheville. 


YINGHAM SCHOOL. Established 1793. “ Pre- 
eminent among Southern schools for boys.” 
U.S. Bureau of Education. Maj. R. Bincuam, Sup't. 


Norra Caroutna, Oxford. 
H' YIRNER SCHOOL. Military organization. 5 in- 


structors : 125 students. J. M. Horner, Prin. 


Onto, Columbus, 151 E. Broad Street 
\ ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
4 School for Young Ladies. Special advantages 
in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Oratory, Physi- 
caland Social Culture. Fall term begins Sept. 29, 1892. 





Onto, Germantown. 
rIWIN VALLEY COLLEGE. Courses in Literature 
| and Music. Business and Military training. 8 


instructors. Orvon GraFF Brown, A.M., Pres 


Onto, Glendale 
1 LENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE. Fifteen miles 
T north of Cincinnati. Best facilities, with care- 
ful family supervision and care 
Rev. L. D. Porrer, D.D. 





Onto, Painesville. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR WOMEN. 
L Painesville, Ohio. Early application necessary 
for September, 1892. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham. 
\ OUNTAIN SEMINARY. A thorough school for 
iN Young Ladies. Situation noted for health. 
Home comforts. 35th year. Finest school grounds 
in the State (100 acres). New gymnasium. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. A. R. Grier, Business Mgr. 
Miss N. J. Davis, Principal. 
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PENNSYLVANLA4, Bryn Mawr. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE. A College for women. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo- 
Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
including Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, He- 
brew, History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships 
(value $500) in Greek, English, Latin, Mathematics, 
History and Biology. For Program address as above. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 


T. LUKE’S SCHOOL. A high-class school. Ex- 

ceptionally healthful location. Delightful sur- 

roundings. Special care of younger boys. Illustrated 
catalogue. CuHas. H. Strout, F. E. Mov.ron, Prins. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 


\ TILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Fifty miles 
southwest of Harrisburg, Pa., in famous Cum- 
berland Valley. Six trains daily. Border climate, 
avoiding bleak north. $250 per year for board, room, 
etc., and all college studies except music and art. 
Large music college and artschool. Music department 
this year, 154, independent of free classes. Full 
faculty. College course, B.A. and B.S. degrees; music 
college, B.M. Handsome park, large buildings, steam 
heat, gymnasium, observatory, laboratories, etc. No 
charge for distant pupils during Christmas and Easter 
vacations. Rev. J. Ep@ar, Ph.D., President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Meadville. 
LLEGHENY COLLEGE. 76th year. High 
grade, both sexes. 3 courses to A. B., one to Civil 
Engineer. All necessary expenses $60 a term, $180 a 


year. D. H. Waeever, LL.D., Pres. | 





PENNSYLVANLA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 


ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and Day 


School for girls. 36th year opens Sept. 28. 








CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY, 


OGONTZ (near Philadelphia), PA. 


(Bound Brook Route to New York.) 


Affords unusual advantages in the training 
of young men and boys. Unexcelled in lo- 
cation, buildings, and equipment, grounds, 
|surroundings, instruction, discipline, and 
all other requisites of a first-class College 
|Preparatory School. $550 per year. No 
| extras. 

For catalogue address the principal, 


JNO. CALVIN RICE, A.M. 





Sout Caro.ina, Rowesville. 


JOWESVILLE FITTING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
“\ Healthful location inthe pine belt. Prepares for 
College or Business. G. Epwin Stokes, Prin. 





| Sout Caro.ina, Williamston. 
\ JILLIAMSTON FEMALE COLLEGE. A thor- 
ough, quiet, moderate-priced school. Graduation 
private at any season. Rev. S. Lanper, A.M., Pres. 
TENNESSEE, Nashville. 
N ONTGOMERY BELL ACADEMY. Founded 
4 1867, Classical and Business courses. 8 instruct- 
ors; 129 students. 5S. M. D. CLarg, Prin. 
TENNESSEE, Nashville. 
NAS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
sad 3 Buildings, 7 University lecturers, 413 pupils 


Academical and college-preparatory courses. Forcir- | from 20 States. Rey. Geo. W. F. Price, D.D., Pres. 


cular, address Mrs. TaHropora B. Ricuarps, Princi- 
pal. Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2037 De Lancey Place 
(Formerly 2106 Spruce Street). 

N ISS GIBSON’S FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL 

for Girls. Fall térm begins September 29th, 

188. Home pupils limited. Preparation for College. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4313 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOME 
School for twenty girls. Under the charge of 
Mme. H. Clere and Miss M. L. Peck, both late of St 
Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. French warranted to 
be spoken in two years. Terms $300 a year. Address 
Mme. H. CLerc. 











PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, 411 S. Walnut St. 
\ T. HOLYOKE PREPARATORY AND HOME 
4 School for Little Girls. Opens September 2ist, 
1892. For circulars address 

Miss A. J. Inura, Principal. 








Raope Isianp, ‘East Greenwich. 


os GREENWICH ACADEMY. 13 instructors, 
4 210 students. F. D. Buakes.eg, D.D., Prin. 





Ruope Is.anp, Providence. 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL for Both Sexes. Founded in | 


1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 States 
All denominations. Thorough work in English, Sci- 


ence, Classics, Music and Art. Our certificate admits | 


to college. Address AveustTine Jones, LL.B 


Associate Principal. | 











VireGinis, Lexington. 


IRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. Sth _ year. 
State Military, Scientific and Technical School. 
| Thorough Courses in general and applied Chemistry 
| and in Engineering. Confers degree of graduate in 
Academic Course, also degrees of Bachelor of Science 
and Civil Engineer in Technical Courses. All ex- 
penses, including clothing and incidentals, provided 
at rate of $36.50 per month, as an average for the four 
years, exclusive of outfit. 
Gen. Scotr Supp, Superintendent. 
Vireinia, Warrenton. 

7, AUQUIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
E The thirty-third session opens on September 5th, 
1892. Situated in the Piedmont region of Virginia, on 
the Richmond and Danville R. R., 54 miles from 
Washington. Superior buildings and grounds, strong 
faculty and full course. For catalogue apply to 

Groree G. Butter, A.M., Principal. 


a =y Hellmuth 
College, 


LONDON, 
ae, Ontario, Canada. 

4 . For Young Ladies & Girls, 
Beautiful Home. Healthy 
Climate, Full Academic 
Course. Music, Art, Elocu- 
tion,etc. Passenger Ele- 
vator, 150 acres. Students 
from 2 Provinces 























- - States. For iibcctened one. 
logue, address Rev. E. N». ENGLISH, M. A., Prin. 





PARIS, 


High-class ANGLO-FRENCH Education, fora limited number of gentlemen's 
sons, with a successful private tutor. Thorough French, with pure accent, very 


F RAN Cc EE. ‘apidly acquired ; German and Spanish; Music and Fine Arts under the best pro- 
fessors. Preparation for University, West Point, Technology, and other examina- 
tions. Outdoor sports. Special features : Home life and influence, rapid progress, social training, with 


mental and physical development. 


A. H. WINTER, 


97 rue Perronet, Neuilly-sur-Seine, France. 
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TRAVELERS’ DIRECTORY. 


HOTELS. 


The following list of hotels has been prepared for the convenience of 


readers of the Forum, and they will afford the traveler the best accommo- 





’ : : : oie 
dations in their respective localtties. 
; ALABAMA MASSACHUSETTS. 
; HUNTSVILLE Hotels Monte Sano and Huntsville 30STON iia: ate .. The Thorndike, 
; Harvey Denison, Mgr. G. A.& J. L. Damon. 
; Fat RIVER .....The Narragansett Hotel 
: CALIFORNIA. : Richard 8. Clark. 
*LYMOUTH . . Se oset House, 
: REpDonpDo Beacn Redondo Hotel, ge H. Maynard 
: . . . Redondo Hotel Co. | Sprincrieip ..Massasoit House, ; 
San FRANCISCO... .. Hotel Pleasanton, W. H. Chapin. 
Mrs. M. E. Pendleton MICHIGAN 
Occidental Hotel, MAC GA? 
‘ ' W. B. Hooper. | Dergort ...Russell House. 
SANTA BARBARA .....San Marcos Hotel, Chittenden & McCreary. 
; F, A. Shepard, Mgr. Granp Rapips ..Morton House, ; 
Bares CUB. 00s. c.cccce Sea Beach Hotel, Pantlind & Co. 
J. T? Sullivan ne 
COLORADO. MINNESOTA. 
; ; an : St. Pav. . Hotel Ryan 
COLORADO SPRINGS. . The Antlers, tyan, 
(Open all the year) E. Barnett Eugene Mehl & Son. 
DENVER The Windsor Hotel, ; om 
Bush & Adsit, Mgrs MISSOURI. 
GEORGIA St. JOSEPH... .. .....a.The Pacific, 
ATLANTA..........-.-..-.The Kimball, C. E. Murray. 
Chas. Beerman & Co. NEW JERSEY. 
BRUNSWICK.............. The Oglethorpe Hotel, 
J. H. King, Mgr. | ATLAaNTic City...... Haddon Hall, 
Savanna isesabe The De Soto, Open all the year) Leeds & Lippincott 
Watson & Powers Hotel Brighton, 
THOMASVILLE......... . Mitchell House, Open all the year) F. W. Hemsley & Son. 
Bower & Davies The Dennis, 
LLINOIS. Open all the year) J. H. Borton. 
IL] LonG BRANCH...... ‘ The Hollywood, 
CHIcaGo Hotel Richelieu, (Open all the year) Fred. Hoey. 
Richelieu Hotel Co 
Sherman House NEW YORK 
J. Irving Pearce —_ _— 
NGFIELD ... ..Leland Hotel, ° 
emma =r N. B. Wiggins., HOTEL, Overlooking Central Park, 
INDIANA. Fifth Avenue, - ABSOLUTELY 
Fort Wayne .. .......-.Hotel Wayne, = 58th and 59th f FrrE-PRooF. 
W. M. McKinnie. | Streets, N.Y. American 
IOWA The Highest and Europe- 
Des MoINES.. ........--Savery House, Class. an Plans. 
a Hotel PO Hotel Co.) The water and ice used are vaporized and frozen 
QUE .c-serere cons ’ C. E. Wales. | 2” the premises, and certified to as to purity by 
Sioux City..............Hotel Garretson, Prof. Chas. F. Chandler. 
D. A. Will s. 
cneiiinn ' — New Yore Cirv..........4 Albemarle Hotel, 
KENTUCKY. Janvrin & Walter. 
— . 4s . Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
LOUISVILLE...... .... Galt a, i sina tht Madison Square. 
Louisville Hotel, ue 
T. A. Mulligan, Mgr. : , sc m. Taylor. 
Mammors Cave....... ..Mammoth Cave Hotel, ALBANY . - The Delavan, ve 
we T. E. Roessle & Son. 
H. C. Ganter. ; 
on _ Eee Hotel Iroquois, 
LOUISIANA. Woolley & Gerrans. 
New ORLEANS... ...Hotel Denechaud, POUGHKEEPSIE:...-...... Nelson House, H. N. Bai 
E. F. Denechaud. - N. Bain. 
i — ROCHESTER. «000.000. . Powers Hotel, 
MAINE. Les 
Buck & Sanger. 
PORTLAND .- Preble House, OHIO. 
: = S.cee. | CINCINNATI St. Clair Hotel 
b P ‘i NCINNATI ... 20+ ccecceeech ° a ° 
MARELARD. Chas. G. Roth. 
: TD  cannebven een Hotel Rennert, 


OREGON. 


....The Portland, 
C. E. Leland. 


Robert Rennert. 
The Altamont, 
C. Warner Stork. 
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THE MONTEZUMA, 


Las Vegas Hot Springs. 





HE FINEST HOTEL IN THE 
ROCKIES. Situated in the moun- 
tains of New Mexico at an elevation nearly 
7,000 feet above the sea, where the sun 
always shines and the air is always cool 
and invigorating. Immediately adjacent to 
the hot mineral springs, whose waters are 
a specific for rheumatism, diseases of the 
skin, glandular and scrofulous diseases, 
mental exhaustion, debility, nervous affec- 
tions, dyspepsia, etc., etc. Every variety 
of bath given. A copy of 


‘The Land of Sunshine, 


an attractive book descriptive of this region, 
profusely illustrated, will be mailed to any 
address free on request. 





JNO. J. BYRNE, 


723 Movadnock Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
es... ee entedaukaaee teed House, 
W. B. Coleman. 
PRILADELPRIA. ..0s 080600 Colonnade Hotel, 
H. J. & G. R. Crump. 
Continental Hotel, 
J. E. Kingsley & Co. 
TENNESSEE. 
...... Read House, 
J.T. Read & Son. 
WNOIORER : ce 6 <icec03s0s Hotel Vendome, | 
(A. P. only) W. T. Berg. 


CHATTANOOGA...... 





MemMPHIS...... ..........Gayoso Hotel Co.. 
W. M. Farrington, Pres 
Peabody Hotel, | 
C. B. Galloway & Co. 
UTAH. 
Sau? Lage Ciry......000. Hotel Knutsford, 
G.S. Holmes. 
Walker House, 
G. 8. Erb. 
WASHINGTON. 
SPOKANE FALLs.......... The Spokane, 
{. C. Bowers. 
IIR: is cn chcavestpncess Tacoma Hotel, 


Tacoma Hotel Co., F. L. Presbrey, Mgr. 
WISCONSIN. 
West SUPERIOR.......... Hotel Tower, 
F. J. Matchette. 
The Broadway, 
J. M. Ward, Mer. 


LT A AE RY ter eS 
The Travelers’ Bureaus of The News Series 


(Herkimer, N. Y., Office) will send, without charge, 
information about Summer Resorts. 
Send for a free copy of 


WHIST PLAYERS Swine e ine meat 


Whist Monthly. Whist Pub. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. | 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

It is a popular resort for health, change, rest or rec- 
reation all the year. Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, 
Open Fireplaces, Sun Parlor, and Promenade on the 
roof. Suites of Rooms with Private Baths, Croquet, 
Lawn Tennis, etc. Massage, all Baths and all Remedial 
Appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths in the 
Annex, unsurpassed in elegance and completeness. 
Send for Ilustrated Circular. 


“Springfield Line”’ 


LIMITED TRAINS 


LEAVE 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


AT 


12 noon; due 5:40 P.M. 
Only 5 Hours and 40 Minutes. 





The equipment of above trains will con- 
sist of baggage car, drawing-room smoking: 
car, and two drawing-room cars. 


FARE, $6.00, 


Including seat in drawing-room car. 


TICKETS LIMITED TO SEATING CAPACITY OF TRAIN, 


A. S. HANSON, 


General Passenger Agent. 








“Colorado in One Night.” 





Another new train with all the luxurious 
appointments common to the GREAT ROCK 
ISLAND’S equipment has been added to 
the Colorado Service. ‘“*THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN LIMITED,” between Chicago, 
Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and 
Manitou, leaves Chicago at 10:45 every 
morning, immediately after the arrival of 
all fast trains from the East. Though a 
limited train, there is no extra fare. It 
reaches Denver the next afternoon—earlier 
than any other route. 


By these additions the Colorado service of the Great Rock 
— affords two “ flyers’’ daily each way. ‘“ TAKE THE Rock 

SLAND.” 

This train is specially designed for Summer Traffic, and con- 
sists of one baggage-car, two sleepers, and one of our far-famed 
Dining-Cars. Nothing is lacking conducive to comfort. It is 
as if you were in your own drawing room. 

The “ Big Five” will continue as usual, leaving Chi > at 10 
P.M. daily, arriving at Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo. 
the second morning, being out but one day. 


E, St. Joun, General Manager. 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agent. 
CHICAGO. 
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| 


SOLID TRAINS setween NEW YORK « CHICAGO | 


VIA CHAUTAUQUA LAKE OR NIAGARA FALLS. 


An Enchanting Panorama of Mountains, Forests and Streams. 


PULLMAN CARS BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ROCHESTER, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, TORONTO, CHAUTAUQUA 
LAKE, CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI AND CHICAGO. 





D. 1. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent, F. W. BUSKIRK, Asst. General Passenger Agent, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 





| ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 



























Every attorney-at-law whose name is in the following list has 
recommended as a member of the bar in good standing. 


ALABAMA, CONNECTICUT. | Errincnam. Henry B. Kepley. 
| GALENA. Edward L. Bedford. 


me 7 GALEsBURG. T. L. MeGirr 
Axnistoy. J. J. Willett. BIRMINGHAM. Daniel E. McMahon. <ateumin, Deniers db einer { 
~ Jos. ¢ arthel. BrRIsToL. John J. Jennings. JOLIET. Benjamin Olin eo ; 
DECATUR. gous < Eyster. Gammarwa H. Heusted W. K. Hoyt. KANKAKEE. C. A. Lake. 
" O. Kyle. [ARTFORD ‘SALLE. O’Conor : 
j ® = : aaa : A SALLE. O'C ran & Eckels. 
i Evravuta. W. C. Swanson Chamberlin, White, & Mills, 333 Main a eee one pamcan & Bobele ; 
MoBILE. Gaylord B, & Frank B, Clark, St METROPOLIS. Benjamin O. Jones . 
MOMTOOMERY. . Hyde & Joslyn Mouxe. Browning & Entrikin. ; ; 
m. 8. Thorington. Lewis Sperry Mr. Carnrotn. C. L. Hostetter ia 
PRATT Mines. Walton Peteet. MANCHESTER. Olin R. Wood. Mr. Vv ERNON. Cc "H. Patton . | 
SHEFFIELD. Roulhac & Nathan, New HavEN OTTAWA. Rector C Hitt , 
Wetumpka. H. L. Williams, Burton Mansfield, 2&4 Law Cham “” Silas Hardy Strawn. 
ware. Se Peoria. H. W. Wells. 
_ Samuel A. York, 157 Church 8t, PINCKNEYVILLE. W. K. Murphy ; 
Huw Sar. Tracy Waller PITTSFIELD. Doocy & Bush, te 
ALASKA TERRITORY, Soewes. 2 ee Sat. PLANO. E, W. Faxon ; 
} 2 > &G “ne. Sp ¥ , “Xz > : 
SALISBURY. Donald T. Warner ee, SF 4 
Junxav City. Delaney & Gamel. | SouTHINGTON. M. H. Holcomb. ¥ 


SouTH NORWALK. John H. Light 
STAMFORD. Julus B. Curtis, 97 Maine St. 
; James H. Olmstead. . ; 
WILLIMANTIC, Geo, W. Melony. INDIANA, 
ARIZONA TERRITORY, “ { 
ALBION. Noble Co, 
; 7 = H. G. Zimmerman, Box 38, 
Witicox. G. W. Baker. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Attica. Will B. Keed. 
KOONVILLE. Handy & Armstrong. 
CoLumBiA City. Marshall & McNagny. 
Fr. WAYNE. Jas. M. Barrett. 


eh: 


WASHINGTON. 











Calderon Carlisle, Fendall Law Bldg. FRANKFORT. Joseph C. Suit, ; 
ARKANSAS, James L. Pugh, 612 F St. N. W, | GREENFIELD. Marsh & Cook. 
} INDIANAPOLIS 
BATESVILLE. J. C. Yancey | Chas. E. Barrett, 84 E. Market St. } 
DEVALL’s BLUFF. J. M. McClintock FLORIDA. NB 4 
DeWirr. Johnson & | uertermous, Konomo. James ( y Brien ———- 4 
EvREKA Springs. A. Davis. JACKSONVILLE. Fletcher & Wurts. La FAYETTE. Coffroth & Coffroth. im 
Forrest City. Norton & Prewett. KISSIMMEE. E. D. Beggs. Geo. J. Eacock. 4 
Hot Springs. Chas. D. Greaves. | LexspurG. J. B. Gaines, LEAVENWORTH. John H. Weathers. i 
LAKE VILLAGE. John C. Connerly. | OCALA. Sam’! F. Marshall LEBANON. Chas. M. Zion. i 
LittLe Rock. Morris M. Cohn. | Pensacoita. Blount & Blount. MONTICELLO, Truman F. Palmer. f 
Lonoke. J. E. Gatewood. SANFORD. Thomas E. Wilson Muncie. Jas. N. Templer. F } 
Newport. Jno. W. & Jos. M. Stayton. TALLAHASSEE. R. W. Williams, PLYMOUTH. K. B, Ogiesbee. 
Ozark. Edward H. Mathes. | TaMPa. Sparkman & Sparkman. PRINCETON. C. A. Buskerk. i 
te J. ae oe | REWARD. Mordecai F. Chilcote. 
XOTT. ‘om & Greeson. RICHMONIE R. A ckson. 
RICHMOND. L. J. Joyner ~ On TSBt RGH. Semats & Shen. § 
Seakcy. 8. Brundidge, Jr. GEORGIA. TERRE HAUTE. Davis, Robinson, & Davis. 
VaLraraiso. A. D. Bartholomew. i 
ATLANTA. VINCENNES. Jonathan Keith. i 
N. J. Hammond WasuineTon. C. K. Thorp. 4 
CAMILLA. Spence & Twitty. Winamac. Nye & Nye. 


CALIFORNIA. CoLuMBUs. McNeill & Levy. WINCHESTER. Watson & Watson. fi 


Thornton & McMichael. 

Eureka. J.H G. Weaver. MARIETTA. Clay & Blair. 

FRESNO City. George E. Church. RinesotD,_ J.B. Anderson. 

Los ANGELES. ROME. J. wing. : ai = 
H. C. Dillon, Phillips Block. SAVANNAH. INDIAN TERRITORY. 

KREDWoop Crry. Geo. C. Ross. Erwin, Du Bignon, & Chisholm 

RIVERSIDE. THOMASVILLE. Macintyre & Macintyre Muscogee. Shepard, & Shepard, 


W. J. McIntyre (City attorney Toccoa. Louis Davis, _ John Watkins. 
San BERNARDINO. Harris & Gregg. WASHINGTON. W. M. & M. P. Reese. Vinita. W. H. Kornegay. 
SAN FRANCISCO. Waycross. John C. McDonald, 
W. R. Daingerfield, 508 California 
St. 
John B. Harmon, 405 Montgomery St IOWA j 
Jas. A. Waymire, 76 and 78 Chronicle IDAHO = 
Bldg. . . 
ATLANTIC. Willard & Willard. 
Boise City. J. Brumback CARROLL. M. W. Beach, | 
. ’ Richard Z. Johnson. CEDAK KaPtips. Cooper & Crisaman. 
Lewiston, Jas, W. Reid. CLINTON. Robert R. Baldwin. 


Young & Young. 
Corxinc. Horace M. Towner. 
Counct, BLur¥s. Wright & Baldwin. 


COLORADO. 





BocLper. Chas. M. Campbell. ILLINOIS. Cresco. John McCook. 
Buena Vista. C. 8. Libby. Creston. James G. Bull. 
COLORADO SPRINGS. } DAVENPORT. Ira R. Tabor. 


Henry M. Blackmer. ALEDO. James M. Brock. Des Motes. Hume & Dawson. 
DENVER. |} CANTON. Grant & Chiperfield. DusuquE. Wm. Graham. 

Buford & Griffith, 1122 16th St. | CARTHAGE. George Edmunds. Duntap. Charles Mackenzie. 

Edgar Caypless, 6,7,8,9&12 Symes | CHampaion. J. L. Ray. GRINNELL. Haines & Lyman. 

Block. CHICAGO. GUTHRIE CENTRE. John W. Foster. 

F. C. Goudy, P. O. Box 154. | Lothrop 8. Hodges, 59 Portland Blk.| Humpoipt. G. H. Shellenberger. 
Farrpiay. Bailey & Wilkin. Johnson & Herring, 18 Dearborn St. | INDEPENDENCE. Lake & Harmon. 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS. Edward T. Taylor. Shuman & Defrees, #8 Owings Bide. LINEVILLE. G. Taylor Wright. 
Monte Vista. C. M. Corlett. | Thornton & Chancellor, 43 and 14 | OsaGE. Eaton & arse. 
Montross. 8. 8. Sherman. La Salle St. | OSKaLoosa. L. C. Blanchard. 


Purs.o. 8. D. Brosius. William Vocke, 522 Opera House| Perry. Cardell & Nichols. 


= Gerry & Rittenhouse. Bldg. ; PRimGHAR. O. H. Montzheimer. 
{ TeLLtuRnipg. W. H. Gabbert. Silas 8. Willard, 20 Dearborn St. Rock Rapips. Roach & Ramse. 
: TrinipaD. John A. Gordon. | Charles M. Weaver, 1119 Chamber of | RockweLt City. M. W. Fricky. 
i r Morton E. Stevens. } Commerce Building. Sac City. W.H. Hart.; 
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S10Ux Crry. Carter & Brown. 
Edwin J. Stason. 

Wartertoo. C. W. Mullan. 

Wesster City. Wesley Martin. 


KANSAS. 


Atma. Geo. G. Cornell. 

AnTHuoxy. J. P. Grove. 

ATCHISON. Henry Elliston, 409 Commer 
cial St. 

- W. W. & W. F. Guthrie. 
Dientor. C. E. Lobdell. 

Dopee City. Whitelaw & Moffett. 
Emporia. Thos. N. Sedgwick. 

Fr. Scott. A. M. Keene. 
HIAWATHA. Webb & Harrington. 
Kansas CIty. 

A. H. Kaylor, 530 Minn Ave. 
KINGMAN. Gillett Bros. & Co. 
LEAVENWORTH. William C. Hook. 
Lyons. J. W. Brinckerhoff. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Chipman & Maltby. 
Ness Crry. George D. Redd. 
NEwToON. Ady, Peters, & Nicholson. 
OSKALOOSA. “Marshall Gephart. 
Osweso. F. H. Atchinson. 
PHILLIPSBURG. McCormick & Cox. 
SENECA. Wells & Wells. 
TOPEKA. 

Douthitt, _ & Mason, Bank of 

Topeka Bid 

Whitcomb & Whitcomb. 
WIcuiTa. 

Holmes & Haymaker, 140 N. Main St. 
WINFIELD, Ed. L. Peckham. 


KENTUCKY. 


AvGusta. George Doniphan. 
BOONEVILLE. James M. Sebastian. 
BowLine GREEN. W. W. Mansfield. 
CATLETTSBURG. Moore & Everett. 
Covineton. Chas. H. Fisk. 
Drxon. F. M. Baker. 
FLEMINGsBURG. W. G. Dearing. 
Futton. J.C. Flournoy. 
LOUISVILLE. 

Chas. 8. Grubbs, 216 Fifth St. 

Geo. B. Eastin, 33 & 34 Bull Block. 

C. B. Seymour, 420 Center St. 
NEWPORT. George W ashington. 
Paris. Geo. C. Lockhart. 
Wickulrrr. Z. W. —- 
WILLIAMSTOWN, 


LOUISIANA. 


ve. J. A. Snider. 
Andrew Thorpe. 
Foster & Mentz. 
L. F. Suthon. 
NEW ORLEANS. 
Bayne, » Deneaze, & Bayne, 33 and 35 


Buck, Dinkelepicl, & Hart, 12 Caron- 
delet St. 


le 
B. C. Elliott, 5 Carondelet St. 
Harry H. Hall, 173 Common St. 


OPELOUSAS.  Estilette & Dupre. 
MAINE, 
Maptsoyx, C. 0. Small. 


PoRTLAND. Locke & Locke. 
So. NORRIDGEWOcK. Chas. A. Harrington. 


MARYLAND. 


ANNAPOLIS. Frank H. Stockett, Jr. 
BALTIMORE. 

Henry Stockbridge & Son, 313 St. 

Paul St. 

Be. Arr. Stevenson A. Williams. 
CHESTERTOWN. James Alfred Pearce. 
Easton. Gibson & Carrington 
FREDERICK Crry. William W = 
HAVRE DE Grace. P. L. Ho 
Port Topacco. L. Allison Whmer. 
Towson. James J, Lindsay. 
UprErR MaRLBoRO. Richard E. Brandt. 


MASSACHUSRTTS. 


Gener. Geo: w. . 
B rge A 


John H. Casey, 32 New Court House. 
E. M. seen 113 Devonshire St, 
F. C. Nash, 54 Devonshire St 

Sou "baker 7 Schosi St. 


GLOUCESTER. Charles A. Russell. 
LowEL.L. John J. Pickman. 
Lynn. Niles & Carr. 
NORTHAMPTON. David Hill. 
PaLMER. Charles L, Gardner. 


MICHIGAN. 


ALLEGAN. W.B. Williams & Son. 
DETROIT. 

H. M. Elliott, 425 Hammond Building. 
Eaton Rapips. John M. Corbin. 
GRAND RaAPIDs. 

Butterfield & Keeney. 

C. H. Gleason, 53 Pearl St. 

Houiy. Chas. F. Collier. 
KALAMAZOO. 

William Shakespeare, 202 N. Rose St. 
Muskeocon. H. L. Delano. 

NEwayGo. M. W. Underwood. 
Peroskey. C.J. Pailthorp. 
SaGINaw. Herbert A. Forrest, Fast Side. 

“ Wood & Joslin, West Side. 

> (East Side) O. E. MCutcheon. 
YPSILANTI. 


Darwin C, Griffen, 10 8. Huron St. 


MINNESOTA. 


Apa. W. W. Calkins. 
Benson. Sanford H. Hudson. 
CLoquET. Alpheus Woodward, 
CROOKSTON. H. Steenerson. 
DULUTH. 

R. R. Briggs, 501-3 Chamber of Com- 

merece. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


Babcock GGoovienes, 309 Kasota BI’k 
Cc. L. Lamb, 1010 N. Y. Life Building. 
Levi L. Longbrake, 417 Boston Block. 


MONTICELLO. ames C. Tarbox. 
Preston. H.R. V 
ST. CLoup. D. W. , 
St. PAvL. 
ae & Ewing, Pioneer-Press 
Wm. Foulke, Nat. Ger.-Am. Bank 


iz. 
Willlains, Goodenow & Stanton, Gil- 
fillian Block. 
SHAKOPEE. H. J. Peck. * 
STILLWAvYEP. Searles & Gail. 
Wriimar, _J. F. Hilscher. 
Wiyona. Berry & Morey. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
ABERDEEN. George C. Paine. 
BROOKHAVEN. 


R. H. Thompson. 

Friar’s Point. D. A. 5 . 

GREENWOOD. Jas. 

Jackson. E. E. 
“ Calhoon & Green. 

Macon. Thomas J. O'Neill. 

Port Grason. E. 8. & J. T. Drake. 

ROSEDALE. Chas. Scott. 

SaRpIs. J.B. Boothe. 

VAIDEN. Monroe McClurg. 

Yazoo City. A. M. Harlow. 





MISSOURL 


APPLETON City. W. W. Chapel. 
CAMERON. Thos. E. Turney. 
FREDERICKTOWN. B. B. Cahoon. 
Jackson. Linus Sanford. 
HIGGINSVILLE, Melvin C, James. 
Kansas CITY 
Brown, 
ain St. 
Frank Titus, 509 N 
KIRKSVILLE. H. F. Mi 
Macon. Wm. P. Beach. 
NrosHo. James H. Pratt. 
PaRIS. Sonane B. Robinson. 
St. Josern. O. E. Rumer. 
St. Lovts. 
Chas. Claflin Allen, Laclede Bidg. 
Henry M. Bryan, 418} Olive St. 
Douglas & Scudder, 417 Olive St. 
Eve aes W. Pattison, Odd Fellows 


Chapman, 


. Y. Life Ins. Bldg. 
lian. 


J. x ties 417 Olive St. 

Seneca N. Rav toe, Bway & Locust Sts. | 
SEDALIA. Bothwell & 
STEELVILLE. E. A. Pinnell. 
WARRENSBURG. Samuel P. Sparks. 

James Orchard. 
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MONTANA. 


CasTLE. Miller & Peavy. 
Ditton. Henri J. Burleigh. 
GREAT Fas. H. P. Rolfe. 
HELENA. M. Bullard. 
“ T. E. Crutcher. 
Mites Crry. C. R. Middleton. 
MISSOULA. Woody, Webster & Wood. 

Thos, C. Marshall. 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 

Max Waterman. 


NEBRASKA, 


Atma, C. C, Flansburg 
AURORA. John A. Whitmore, 
CRETE. Fayette I. Foss. 
James C. Dawes. 
FarrwoxtT. John Barsby 


FREMONT. ae k, Dole — & Stinson. e 
HEBRON. L. Richards. 
—r S. H. Smith. 


NEBRASKA CITY. 
M. L. Hayward, 404 Second Ave. 
NortTH PLATTE. R. F. Forrest. 
OmaHa. Montgomery, Chaelton & Hall, 
New York Life Bldg. 
= Saunders & McFarland, Far- 
nam & lth Sts. : 
” W. A. DeBord, New York Life 
Building. 
O’Nen.. R. R. Dickson. 
St. Paut. J.N. Paul. 
SuPERIOR. W. F. Buck. 
TEKAMAH. Chas. T. Dickinson. 
Wanoo. L. E Gruver. 
West Port, Uriah Bruner 


NEVADA. 


Virerta Crry. W. FE. F. Deal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Great Fatts. William F. Russell. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Boowtor. J. 8. Salmon. 
CAMDEN. 
Herbert A. Drake, 127 Market St. 
Thomas E. French, 106 Market St. 
FLEMINGTON. Paul A. Queen. 
FREEHOLD. Frank P. McDermott. 
HIGHTSTOWN. Samuel Mount Schanck, 
Jersey City. John C. 
Montgomery St. 
MILLVILLE. H. O. Newcomb. 
MoNTCLAIR. Edwin B. Goodell. 


Inwright, 76 


Morristown. Geo, W. Jenkins. ¢ 
New BruNswick. James H. Van Cleef. ; 
Paterson. John H. Reynolds, 119 ; 

WwW: —— St. t 
RED BANK App mate & Rome. : 
SaLem. Wm. liard, 99 Market St. i 
SOMERVILLE. Alvah A. Clark. ' 
TRENTON. W, M, Lanning, 111 E. StateSt, 


NEW MEXICO TERRITORY. 


ALBUQUERQUE. Bernard S. Rodey. 
Las Cruces. 8. B. Newcomb. 
Las Vecas. Johnson & Jones. 

= Columbus Moise. 
Santa Fe. T. B. Catron. 
Wuite Oaks. John Y. Hewitt. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBION. Pearl Coann. 

BROOKLYN. Moffett & Kramer, 8B’ way. 

E_mira. Denton & McDowell, 335 East 
Water St. 

Fivsuine. John J. Trapp. 

GLENS FaLLs. Adam Armstrong, Jr. 

Hoosick FaLis. Geo. E.& H. J. Greene. 


Jamaica. John Fleming. 
MORRISVILLE. J. A. Johnson. 
New YORK. 


Geo. R. Dutton, 167 Broadway. 
Ellison, Gill, & Porteous, 229 Broad- 


way. 
Jomes E. Heath, 62 Wall St. 
M.8. & I. 8. Isaacs, 115 prosdwer. 
Ridoph L Sanger, ii Broad 
oO r way. 
Theod cohere R. Shear, Drexel Bidg. 
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PLATTSBURGH. Riley & Cantwell. 
POUGHKEEPSIE. 

John H. Millard, 52 Market St. 
Putaski. 8. C. Huntington & Son. j 
RanDoLpH. Wm. H. Henderson. | 
Scuenevus. C. H. Graham. 

SYRACUSE. 
George M. Tillson, 33 Syracuse Sav- 
ings Bank Bldg. 
Utica. Geo. C. Morehouse, Mann Bidg. 
WATERLOO. | Frederick L. Manning. 
WATERTOWN. Brown & Adams. 
” Watson M. Rogers. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE. Edwin T. Cansler. 
FAYETTEVILLE. N. A. Sinclair. 
FRANKLINTON. Needham Y. Gulley 
HENDERSON. Pittman & Shaw. 
HicH Port. Edwin D. Steele. 
Jackson. B.S. Gay. 
LEXINGTON. Emery E. Raper. 
Mownrok. Robert B. Redwine. 
aL -EIGH. Batchelor & Devereux. 
Devereux & Purnell, 31! 8. 
Wilmington St. 
Wasuinetox. John H. Small. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Dickinson. Leslie A. Simpson, | 
FARGO. Spalding & Phelps 

LisBon. Goodwin & Van Pelt. 

VALLEY City. Frank J. Young. 
WHEATLAND. Chas. E. Stowers. 


OHIO, 


AKRON. Otis & Otis. 
BeLLarRe. Gallaher & Woodbridge. 
BELLEFONTAINE. Howenstine & Huston. 
CANTON. Miller & Pomerene. 
CINCINNATI. 
W. P. Biddle, 4th & Main Sts. 
Ce = Cox, Chamber of Commerce | 
sldg. 
J. William Johnson, 5th & Vine Sts 
W. H. Mackoy, United Bank Bldg. 
CLEVELAND. 
w. Ambler, 263 The Arcade. 
Kerruish, ¢ ‘hapman & Kerruish, 1011 
Society for Savings. 
Cotumsvs. J.T. Holmes. | 
CONNEAUT. Allen M. Cox. 
Fostoria 
A. J. Stackhouse, 12444 8. Main St. 
Hvupson. : . Read. 
IRONTON, Henry S. Neal. 
KENT. Mark G. McCaslin. 
MANSFIELD. W. L. Sewell. 
Mr. VERNON. H. H. & R. M. Greer. 
Ortawa. Krauss & Eastman. 
Sanpusky. H. L. Peeke, 5 Cooke’s Bidg. 
TirFin. Seney & Schaufelberger. 
Van Wert. H.C. Glenn. 
WAPAKONETA, Layton & Stueve. 
Witmineton. Telfair & Telfair. 
XENI H. C. Armstrong. 
Younestown,. A. O. Fording. } 
ZANESVILLE, Munson & Adams. 









OREGON, 


W. W. Thayer. 


PORTLAND. 
" Wallace McCamant, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ASHLAND. J. F. Minogue. 
CLARION. W., A. Hindman, 
DANVILLE. R.S. Ammerman. 
Erte. 8. A Davenport. 
HARRISBURG. 

David L. Kaufman, 321 Market St. 
INDIANA. H. K. Sloan. 

JOHNSTOWN. 

H. W. Storey, 71 Napoleon St. 
Lepanon. J. P. 8. Gobin. 
McKEEsPorT. W. A. Applegate. 
MECHANICSBURGH. ~ Penn Lloyd. 
New BLOOMFIELD. W. N. Seibert 
New Castie. W. H. Falis. 

NEWTOWN. Geo. A. Jenks. 
NORRISTOWN. Isaac Chisma. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Shriver, Bartlett & Co., 433-5-7 
Chestnut St. i 


Warren G. Griffith, 401-6 Drexel Bldg. | 
Edward Fenno Hoffman, 715 Drexel | 
Bldg. 

Kinley J. Tener, 441 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH. 

Marshall Brown, 157 Fourth Ave. 

John A. Emery, 131 Fifth Ave. 

William Scott, 100 Diamond St. 

Samuel J. Graham, 150 Fourth Ave. 
PUNXSUTAWNEY. W. W. Winslow. 
Reape. John H. Rothermel. 
RIDGEWAY. N. T. Arnold. 
STROUDSBURG. John B. Storm. 
Sunsury. 8. P. Wolverton. 
TITUSVILLE. Geo. A. Chase. 
WARREN. W. M. Lindsay. 
WasHinxGTton, Boyd & E. E. Crumrine. 
WAYNESBORO. Charles Walter 
WELLSBORO. David Cameron. 
WESTFIELD. D. W. Baldwin. 

“ C, W. Beach 

WILLIAMSPORT, T. M. B. Hicks. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. 
James Tillinghast, 12S, Main St. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ANDERSON. L. Tribble. | 
BARNWELL. J.B. Burkhalter. | 
CHARLESTON. Smythe & Lee | 
CHESTER. Hemphill & Hemphill. 
LAURENS C. H,. W. H. Martin. 

MARION. Johnson & Johnson. 
SPARTANBURG. Stanyarne Wilson. 
Union, William Munro 

WInnNsBoro, A. 8, & W. D. Douglass 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


C. N. Harris. 
John H. Perry 
Mathews & Murphy. 


ABERDEEN. 


BROOKINGS. 


MILLBANK. John W. Bell 
MITCHELL, Dillon & Preston. 
PIERRE. Edwin Greene. 


H. R. Horner. | 
RaPip Crry. Edmund Smith. 

SALEM. E. H. Wilson. 

Sioux Fats. Bailey & Voorhees. 

me m J. M. Donovan. 


TENNESSEE. 


CHATTANOOGA. A.C. Downs. 
DYERSBURG. S. R. Latta | 
KNOXVILLE. M. E. Buckley. | 
NASHVILLE. 
W, L. Granbery, 4 Noel Block. | 
D. F. Wilkin & Chamberlain, Van- | 
derbilt Law Building. 
Sumner A. Wilson, 313 N. Cherry St. 
John Ruhm 
SOMERVILLE. H.C. Moorman, 
TRENTON. Neil & Deason. 
Union City. Moore & Wells. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. 
. T. Fulmore. 

J. L. Peeler. | 

W. von Rosenberg, Box 844. 
BELLVILLE. Martin M. Kenney 
BRACKETTVILLE. Solon Stewart. 
BrRownwoop. R. P. Connor 
CAMERON. Henderson & Streetman. 
CLEBURNE. 

Crane (M. M.) & Ramsey (W. F.). | 
Datias. Crawford & Crawford. | 
DENTON. Jagoe & Ponder. | 
L. Fulton. | 

W. B. Merchant. 

Oliver 8S. Kennedy 
Wynne, McCart & Booty. 
GALVESTON. Scott, Levi & Smith. 
GRAHAM. A, B. Gant. 

GREENVILLE, 

Perkins, Gilbert, & Perkins. 

HILusBoro. Tarlton & Morrow. 
Mr. PLEASANT. Geo. F. Conly. | 
San Marcos. W. O. Hutchison. 
Seymour. J.T. Montgome: 
SHERMAN. Bryant & Dillar 
Waco. Scarborough & Rogers. 
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Ev Paso. 
Fort WoRTH. 
“ 





UTAH TERRITORY. 


LoGan Crry. W.H. Snelling. 
Sat LAKE City 
Jennett, Marshall, & Bradley. 
Hoge & Burmester. 
M. M. Kaighn. 
Shepard, Cherry & Shepard. 
Charles 8. Varian. 


VERMONT. 


Barton LanpDInGc. Orlo H. Austin, 
LupLtow. W. W. Stickney. 


VIRGINIA. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE. James H. Ferguson, 
CHRISTIANSBURG. Phiegar & Johnson. 
DANVILLE. F. F. Bowen. 
FRONT RoyaL. H. H. Downing. 
GOOCHLAND. Andrew K. Leake. 
GORDONSVILLE. W. Clarence Damron. 
LAWRENCEVILLE. N.S. Turnbull. 
LEXINGTON. Wm. A. Anderson. 
LYNCHBURG 

James E. Edmunds. 
MILLENBECK. John C. Ewell. 
NORFOLK 

Joseph T. Allyn. 

Walke & Old. 

White & Garnett, P.O. Box 665. 
RICHMOND. 

Courtney & Patterson, Goddin Hall, 

Wm. P. De Saussure, 1103 E. Main St, 

Minor & Daniel, Schafer’s Building. 

Wm. H. Sands, 11th & Bank Sts, 
ROANOKE. James D. Johnston. 
RUSTBURGH. Wm. M. Murrell. 
STAUNTON. Braxton & Braxton. 
WARRENTON, Grenville Gaines. 


WASHINGTON. 


FAIRHAVEN. Eli Wilkin. 


POMEROY S. 8S. Cosgrove. 
SPOKANE Fats. King & Leigh. 
Tacoma. E. G. Kreider. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Appison. C. P. Dorr. 
BUCKHANNON. C. Higginbotham. 
CHARLESTON. Brown & Jackson. 

_ Payne & Green. 
: Watts & Ashby. 
CLARKSBURG. W. Scott. 
FAIRMONT. F. T. Martin. 
NEW MARTINSVILLE. S. B. Hall. 
PARKERSBURG. Van Winkle & Ambler, 
PHILIPPI. Dayton & Dayton. 
WHEELING. Erskine & Allison. 


WISCONSIN. 


ANTIGO. J. H. Trever. 

ASHLAND. Wm. F. Shea. 
BoscoBEL. John D. Wilson, 
BRODHEAD. Burr Sprague. 
CHIPPEWA FALLS. W. H. Stafford. 
DARLINGTON, Orton & Osborn. 
DODGEVILLE, Reese & Carter. 
ELKHORN. J, B. Wheeler 
ELLSWORTH. 4, ( omabac ker. 












Fonp pu Lac. N Giffin. 
HAZEL GREEN i. D. York. 
JANESVILL Dunwiddie & Goldin. 





La Crosse. E. C. Higbee. 
LANCASTER. Bushnell & Watkins. 
Mapison. Lewis & Briggs. 
MILWAUKER. 

Miller, Noyes, & Miller, 102 Wiscon- 

sin St. 

Winkler, Flanders, Smith, Bottum, 

& Vilas, 401 E. Water St. 

Duane Mowry, 30 Loan & Trust Bldg. 
NEILLSVILLE. O'Neill & Marsh. 
RHINELANDER. Paul Browne. 
STURGEON Bay. O. E. & Y. V. Dreutzer. 
SuPERIOR. D. E. Roberts. 
WATERTOWN. Harlow Pease. 
WAUKESHA. D. H. Sumner. 

Ryan & Merton. 
WEsT SUPERIOR. Butler & Vinje. 
Reed, Grace, & Rock. 

























Let us start you right by familiarizing you 
with the superiority of Victor Cushion and Pneumatic 


Tires. 


A Victor catalog will help you. 


When tires, hollow rims and anti-vibratory devices cease to be 
important in bicycle construction, then Victors may cease to lead 
Viewed by experts in the light of modern 
requirements, they are the best inanufactured to- day. 

Victors have to acknowledge no rival. 


ut not till then, 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


«A Model 





factory, and here are some more. 


‘“* Simply perfect.” 
“* Nothing like it in the — 
** Thoroughly a 


ppetizing.” 


‘* ] think the best advertisement of your estab- 


lishment is in showing tt to the public.”’ 

“JT have 
establishments at home and in France; 
question, this is the most 


appetizingly clean,” 


The Franco-American Soups, Plum Pudding and other prepa- 
rations are ready except warming for the table. 
other but the “ Franco-American” 


Sample can of Soup or Plum Pudding sent postage prepaid on receipt of 14c. 
Franco-Ameriwan Food Co., | 
West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 


Establishment ”’ 


are the very words used by one of the numerous visitors to our 


had occasion to visit?many canning 
without 


complete, systematic 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


YY 


Learn the Truth. 


There is more truth to be told 
about bicycle construction than 
one in ten imagines. Mostly 
about tires— incidentally about 
springs forks, frames and so 
on. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
Special AGENTS, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


TEMAAbbebsddddidd 














and 


Accept no | 


brand. Sold by Grocers. 
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Do you want a new piano? Do you want to exchange an old square piano or an 
organ on a new upright? If you do, we want your name and address. To get them we 
will send you free the ‘*College Album of Vocal and Instrumental Music by Standard 
Composers” if you will mention where you saw this advertisement and enclose a two- 
cent stamp for postage. ® 


Thc is carefully made, 
tone is perfect, con- 7 
tains all desirable THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
improvements, and 
is warranted for CINCINNATI, O. 


DIANO seven years, 
, BOUT A SHEET OF 


SATISFACTORY INFORMATION 
Free For re 
WORTH DOLLARS TO ANY SEEKER 
AIOSTAL 
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‘Lhe Frorum. 


PROSPECTUS OF VOL. XIV. 


POLITICS. 


- (Beginning September, 1892.) 


THE FORUM AND THE CAMPAIGN. 


— the first time in our history both candidates for the Presidency 

have been Presidents. Toa greater degree than has been usual, 
too, the plans of the mere bosses of each party have been thwarted, and 
each candidate for the Presidency is the choice of the greater part of 
his party. There is a chance, therefore, for by far the most dignified 
Presidential contest of recent times. 

To make the campaign as instructive as possible, the FORUM is 
taking an active part in it. The June number contained an explana- 
tion of all the issues involved in the present contest, by ex-Secretary 
BAYARD and Senator GEORGE F. Hoar. The July number, issued im- 
mediately after the conventions, contained a discussion of the candidates: 
of Mr. HARRISON by Senator HAWLEY and of Mr. CLEVELAND by 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. The August number contains an explana- 
tion of the UNPARALLELED INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTH 
in recent years, by RICHARD H. EDMONDS, formerly editor of the Man- 
ufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, and an important statement by Mr. 
HoKeE SmirTu, of Atlanta, Ga., one of the most far-sighted and vig- 
orous of the younger generation of Southern men, of the EFFECTS OF 
A FORCE BILL ON THIS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, 

Discussions by the ablest writers of the following political subjects 
will appear in forthcoming numbers: 

RECIPROCITY: RESULTS THUS FAr. 

SHOULD THE SILVER LAW OF 1890 BE REPEALED? by a group of 
financial writers. 

THE MCKINLEY TARIFF LAW: WuHaT HAs BEEN ITs EFFECTS? 

Further articles by prominent students of finance, bankers, mer- 
chants, and representatives of opinion in every part of the country. 

CiviL SERVICE REFORM: THE RECORD OF A DECADE AND A RE- 
VIEW OF THE Last Two ADMINISTRATIONS, by Mr. JOHN T, DOYLE, 
Secretary of the United States Civil Service Commission, and by Hon. 
Lucius B. Swirt, editor of the C#vé? Service Chronicle. 


«lcm rors Selb: 


+ all 
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MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


SOUND 
CURRENCY. 


THE PRESENT 
OPPORTUNI- 
TIES OF THE 
LEADING 
PROFESSIONS. 


GREAT 
INDUSTRIAL 
COMBINA- 
TIONS. 


METHODS OF CAMPAIGN COMMITTEES: SHOULD THE RECEIPTS AND 
EXPENDITURES BE PUBLISHED ? 

The discussion of these subjects will contain the result of much 
original investigation. Besides these studies of politics made espe- 
cially pertinent by the campaign, the FORUM will take up at once for 
continuous discussion two great topics that are more important than 
the election of either candidate for the Presidency : 


oo PROBLEM OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT—a discussion begun in’ 

the August number, which will contain original investigations of 
the results of the most important experiments that have been tried in 
large American cities. The effort will be to make the articles that will 
appear in the coming volume of the FoRUM the most thorough and 
helpful discussion of municipal government that has ever been made in 
our periodical literature. 


HE MAINTENANCE OF A SOUND CURRENCY. There is no other im- 
portant subject upon which the mass of the people are more at 
sea than the issue of money, and the proper issue of money. Although 
the Forum has contained more articles on this topic, it is safe to say, 
than all other similar periodicals during the recent period of its discus- 
sion, there will appear in the coming volume continued treatment of the 
subject from every instructive point of view, with reference to every event 
or tendency in commerce or in politics. 

In dealing with these problems—of finance and of municipal govern- 
ment—we have discovered the weakest places in our system of govern- 
ment. About them the ablest writers of both hemispheres have been 
invited to contribute to the FORUM; and a campaign for better municipal 
government and for a stable and sound currency will be made continu- 
ous. On these subjects, even more than on any subjects of controversy 
by the two political parties, is clear thought needed. 


OTHER IMPORTANT DISCUSSIONS. 


N the forthcoming volume of the Forum there will appear articles by 
the foremost men in our leading professions which will contain an 
estimate under present conditions of the force and influence of their 
several professions—such, for instance, as LITERATURE AS A CAREER, 
by WALTER BESANT, which appears in the August number; and POLI- 
TICS AS A CAREER, which will be written by ex-Senator EDMUNDs. 


OLLOWING the articles in recent numbers of the Forum on the 
STANDARD OIL Trust, by Mr. C.S. T. Dopp, and on the READING 
LEASES, by President MCLEOD, will be other discussions of a similar kind 
wherein the growth of great consolidations will be explained and their 
working and their tendency impartially discussed. Such an article is 
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the paper in the August number on the WESTERN TRAFFIC ASSOCIA- 





TION, by Mr. ALDACE F. WALKER, chairman of the Commissioners of 
the Western Traffic Association. 


OTHER we the subjects of original investigation conducted especially for 
sero the aunts may be mentioned THE rTM CONDITION OF THE 
TIONS. CHURCHES, with especial reference to the practical EFFECT OF PRESENT- 
DAY CHRISTIANITY. Among other studies of this sort are properly 
classed articles in arecent number of the Forum by Dr. H. K. CARROLL, 
special agent of the census of churches, and by President W. DE Witt 
Hype, of Bowdoin College. These will be followed by other studies of 
the same character. 
IMMIGRATION. TUDIES in Immigration. Following the general discussion of im- 
migration to the United States, there will appear a series of con- 
| crete and specific descriptions of the effect of immigration of different 
. grades on the social and political life of the communities of which the 
immigrants have become a part. Such, for instance,as THE STUDY OF 3 
THE ITALIAN AND HUNGARIAN INFLUX INTO THE MINING REGIONS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, and of the SCANDINAVIAN MIGRATION TO THE NORTH- 
WEST. These special investigations are made directly for the Forum. 
THE FORUM'S HE study of the American common-school system in thirty-six of . 
ESUCATIONAL the most important cities in the United States which have been Z 
| el visited by Dr. J. M. RICE, in the service of the ForuM, will be given in 
early numbers. The material that has been gathered for these papers 
: is believed to be the fullest that any single student of the subject has 
; ever had in hand. A 
STUDIES OF SERIES of social studies of AMERICAN HABITS AND LIFE, such, for 
AMERICAN example, as THE PROVINCIALISM OF BOSTON; LIFE IN A TYPICAL 
— WESTERN Town, by Mr. E. W. Howe, author of “ A Story of a Country 


Town,” and similar studies in other parts of the United States, includ- 


MERE tes ae 


ing the South and the Pacific Coast, will be a feature of the next volume. 
The Forum, by taking hold on subjects of immediate concern 
to the great mass of people in the United States, “has fairly won the é 


right of way.” Its aim is to give its readers a firm grip on the most 


eta. 


important problems of contemporaneous life. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
50 Cents a Copy. NEW YORK. $5.00 a Year. 


For the campaign—August to December issues, inclusive—the Forum will be 
sent to any address for $2.00. 


A Aa a. 


VOL. XII. BOUND IN CLOTH, $3.00 POSTPAID. 
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CHANCES FOR INVESTMENT. 


ADV. DEPT. 








Chances for Investment Offered this Month, 


AS EXPLAINED IN THE FOLLOWING PAGES: 


REAL ESTATE. 


Tacoma, Wash., Realty and Mortgages, G. H. Purpon. 
Fairhaven, Wash., Properties, GAMWELL & WARNER 


Portland, Ore., Properties, E. D. Wa1re & Co. 
Kansas Properties, Isaac MULHOLLAND. 


Benton Harbor, Mich., Property, Benton HarsBor Lanp AnD IMPROVEMENT Co. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES. 


Guaranteed 6 per cent and 7 per cent Mortgages 
Tacoma, Wash., 8 per cent Mortgages, payable 


and Bonds, J. B. Watkins L. M. Co. 
in gold, W. E. Sirsa. 


Guaranteed 10 per cent on Northwest Investments, GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT AND GUARANTY Co, 
Gold Mortgage Bonds, CoLtorapo Loan & MortGaGeE Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 10 per cent Mortgages, L. 


©. CROSSMAN. 


Defaulted Farm Mortgages purchased, Isaac MULHOLLAND. 


OTHER SECURITIES, ETC. 


Ogden, Utah, offers to manufacturers. 


Lakota Co.’s 10 Year 6 per cent Gold Bonds, H. C. Speer. 
City and County Warrants, yielding 7 per cent to 8 per cent, Hersert B. Cuurca. 


Florida Products, O. M. Crossy. 


Information about Investments, EquiTaBLE MorTGAGE Co. 
Sholes Typewriter Co.'s Stock, C. F. CLENDENIN. 


(In correspondence please mention the Forum. ) 





OGDEN, UTAH, 


Offers the Best Location on Earth ad 


$100,000 for an Iron Works. 

$50,000 for a Reduction Works for Silver- 
Lead Ores. 

£50,000 for Stock-VYards. 

$25,000 for Woollen Mills. 

$10,000 for a Paper Mill. 

85,000 for «a Pottery. 

$5,000 for a Tannery. 

$5,000 for Glass Works. 


Ogden has Natural Gas, Mountains of Coal 
and plenty of Iron and NERVE. We mean | 
business. No dead-heads or adventurers 


need apply. 
0/. CITY AND COUNTY @o 
7 Vo WARRANTS, %o 


In amounts of $100 and upward. Running trom one to three 
years, to net purchaser 7 and 8 per cent. yment at maturity 
Suerangeed. Full information furnished. Correspondence 
solic 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, Banker and Broker, 
53 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











Sec’y Chamber of Commerce, 
OGDEN, UTAH. 








Land Investments 


When made at the right time and place are | 
absolutely the SAFEST AND MOST PROFITABLE | 
kind of investments to be had. 

I solicit capital to invest on joint account 
and promise liberal profits. 


| PURCHASE 


Defaulted farm mortgages and land in West- 
ern Kansas, also negotiate 7 % farm loans, 
Correspondence solicited. Address 


ISAAC MULHOLLAND, Investment Broker, 


COLBY, KANSAS, 





THE BEST FIELD FOR 
INVESTMENT 
In the United States. 
Present growth of Portland 


is ahead of any city in the United States in proportion to its size, 
Wholesale trade 1891, €138,127,000,; Bankin; sapital 015,846 3 
Buiklings now under construction, 63,864,000. We havea P 
for the employment of capital in best investments in Oregon in 
la and small amounts, cash or monthly installments of 626 
and t upwards, absolutely safe and bly profitable. 
Send for full information and Bankers’ references. 


EUGENE D. WHITE & CO., Portland, Or. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 





CAPITAL, - - - $2,049,550.00 
SURPLUS, - - - 800,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - - 14,074,813.56 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Returning from 33, to 6 per cent. 





SIX PER CENT DEBENTURE BONDS. 


“aluable Book about Investments sent 
on Application. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St. LONDON. 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St. AMSTERDAM. 
PHILA., Cor. 4th and Chestnut Sts. BERLIN, 
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' CHANCES FOR INVESTMENT. ADV. DEPT. 


H. C. SPEER, Banker, 


237 La Salle Street, Chicago, 


Invites attention of the investing public to a choice interest- 
bearing security in the 


LAKOTA 10-YEAR 6% GOLD BONDS. 


THE LAKOTA COTPIPANY, Organized under the Laws of the State of Illinois, 
has a 99-year leasehold on lots 75, 76, 77, and 78 Michigan Boulevard, 
corner of 30th Street, Chicago, on which the Lakota, an Apartment Hotel, 
is located. 


DESCRIPTION AND VALUE OF PROPERTY .—The building is a superb 
structure, 10 stories high exclusive of basement and attic, absolutely fire- 
proof, and has 261 rooms. Cost of the building and improvements, $550,000; 
value of building and grounds, $800,000. To convey an adequate idea of 
the Earning Power of the Lakota Property, it is only necessary to state 
that the building is leased to a responsible company for 10 years (the length 
of time the Bonds have to run) at an annual rental of $46,500, said company 
to pay’ all taxes, repairs, and the premium on $200,000 insurance. The 
location is one of the most favorable in the'city, both for regular custom and 
World’s Fair trade. 


DESCRIPTION OF BONDS.—Entire issue, 200 Bonds of $1,000 each—$200,000. 


Date, April 1, 1892. Interest payable in gold April 1st and October 1st 
of each year 


SECURITY FOR THE BONDS.—To secure payment of the Bonds, a Trust Deed 
is made to the Northern Trust Company of Chicago a: Trustee for the Bond- 
holders. The $200,000 of insurance is also made payable to the Northern 
Trust Company, thus making the security ample for more than twice the 
amount of the Bonds. The bonds are offered at par and accrued interest. 





wre CUT THIS OUT a) ee WHY LOAN YOUR MONEY at 5 


9 mont -" 4 ° ar and 6s when you can get 8 and 

wi ve 2-cent stamps and name of paper cut from, absolute? Write for 

neat s A i% an ——— THe’ ih ey ‘© ASTONISHING | monty ” . 
‘ells how to reach Flo where to 

Eales Weaces end Geued, ah o> chanpt bine, fan German-American Investment, & Guaranty | Co. 


information on orange-growing, etc. Capital, #100, 000. TTLE, WASH 
oO. M. CROSBY, 9 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 








O07 FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS! Security per- ° 

NVESTMENTS. I buy and sell business, resi- | 97 fect. Personal attention given. Highest reff 
dence and acre prope perties profitably for my O erences. L. C. CROSSMAN, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
patrons. References. G. H. Purpow, 'Tacoma, Wash. 


C=: US Stormer Honde SECURIT ES! AIRHAVEN ee oe eunaneak Gentaeen an 
Properties. 








Princi lan and Interest Guaranteed. In- | ee Pucet Sound—Ocean terminals of the 
terest payable semi-annually by N. Y. draft. a for | four great trans-continental system. Unlimited Natural Re- 
‘Solid Facts" from careful investors. sources, Write us concerning high grade investments. 
Colorado Loan & Mortgage Co. ,Colorado Springs, Col- a | 


GAMWELL & WARNER, Investment Bankers, Fairhaven, Washington, 
22 
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CHANCES FOR INVESTMENT. 


BETTER THAN ENDOWMENT! 





The $10,000 Life Policy 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Benefit Association 


AND 


The $10,000 Bend 


Issued in connection the two contracts covering 


At Less Cost than an ordinary 
Endowment Policy of $10,900. 
The peculiar advantages of this 
system over any other are fully 
set forth in a leaflet sent free to 
any address, by the 


asda Wells 






Protect THE FAMIMY 


FITASSoc 
Exchange Building, State Street, Boston. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


INVESTORS, ATTENTION! 


The capital stock of the Sholes Typewriter Co. 
offers an opportunity for investment both safe and 
profitable. Never before have the shares of a high- 
grade typewriter been generally offered for sale on 
the market ; they have usually all been taken by two 
or three capitalists. 

The field is vast and unlimited, and the business, 
when compared with others, just in its infancy. 

The Sholes Typewriter, being the matured product 
of the inventor of the Remington, has in it all the 
elements of success. Its principles of construction, 
unlike those of other typewriters, admit of four 
varieties or grades of machines, suited to the needs 
and the purse of every class —lawyers, clergymen, 
men of business, professional men, stenographers, 
etc., etc. 

The capital stock is $300,000 and the shares $100 
each. The management are men of integrity and 
experience. Several offers of factory sites are at the 
disposal of the company. For further particulars 
call upon or address C. F. CLENDENIN, 808 Tacoma 
Building, Chicaco, 
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INVESTORS 


@ Should Get Information about our 
GUARANTEED 


Mortgages. 


GUARANTEED 


°° 
Bonds =A 


21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 


NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 
In every instance Interest and Principal has been paid 
at maturity. 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$15,535,000 


realizing 5 per cent to 12 per cent interest. 


| We never handle any security that we do not abso- 
| lutely control. The investments we now have are 
as secure as any we have ever offered, and pay more 
interest than any we have offered in the last ten 
rears. We can refer to the leading banks in New 
York, and to our 4,600 patrons. We are under the 
supervision of the Banking Department of New York 
State. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


» 2 Wall St., cor. Broadway, New York. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
| 


A SPLENDID 
OPPORTUNITY. 


PAYIN 











This magnificent 
hotel—value, $75,000 
—included in the great 
wy allotment sale of this 

~ company. 








THE BENTON HARBOR 
land and Improvement Company 


Propose to sell 1,400 lots at the uniform price of $200 each, 
payable in instalments, On payment of $10 a certificate 
will be issued, showing the conditions of sale. When the 
entire amour has been paid, notices will be given all 
buyers of a time when an allotment of lots to purchasers 
will be made, and at such time and place an allotment will 
be made to purchasers who have completed theirpayments, 
to be done in such a manner and under such conditions as 
a majority of the owners present may decide upon as 
best, whereupon warranty deeds will be issued meg ee | 
perfect title. Upon the property to be sold under these 
sales there are nineteen houses, costing from $800 to $1,600, 
each of which will be sold with the lot upon which it stands 
without additional cost for the lot. Of the lots offered, 10 


0 COLD M oO RTCA GES! | per cent of them are located in Thresher’s plats, and are 


On Inside Improved Prope! 


in TACOMA, 


worth from $500 to $1,000 each. The balance are of good 


rt ; " , s 
SECURITY ABSOLUTE. Payable with New York Value for the investment and will advance in value rapidly 


0 Exchange. BEST REFERENCES. 


Address, under the influences now at work toward the improvement 


Wm. E. Smith, Investment Banker, Tacoma, Wash. and buiiding up of Benton Harbor, and especially the 


property of this company. For further information call 


beg oraddress DETER ENGLISH, President, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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he. Piano 5? 3"... 


family. See, then, that it is 
a creditable one, for it puts its stamp 
on the household. If it’s merely for 
ornament, get cabinet-work to suit 
your taste—be sure that’s good, and 
never mind the rest. 





But if you want a musical yokefellow, to work with and play 
with, be careful. Get the best all through, but without paying 
more than the best necessarily must cost. 








There's a deal of nonsense about pianos—and a deal of sense. 


There’s sense and no nonsense in our catalogue. Write for it 
and judge for yourself. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Y h lift 
STEVENS Pee pon can here ott move Wt 


Rifles and Pistols.) tress... 


921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
Rifles for Ladies, 


Boys and Men THE VOC ALIO For thanten, Sapele and 


in various calibres, weights and styles. MASON & RISCH 
’ 


Used by experts, professionals and ama- 
teurs. The most accurate rifles made. NEW YORK: BOSTON: WORCESTER, MASS.: 
10 E. 16th St. 151 Tremont. 1-11 Summer St. 


STEVENS PISTOLS, CHicaGo: LYON, POTTER &CO., 174 WABASH AVE. 


in several models, 
are used by the best 
living pistol shots. 

eir acknowl- 


7 
edged superiority makes them the I H FE FO RU M = 
chosen arms of the experts. Light and 
heavy. plain or elaborately finished, 
and in various calibres. 


STEVENS POCKET RIFLES. NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The most compact ‘ ° 
; rifle made. Will shoot pean agomunns who wish their ad- 
with the greatest accuracy at various dis- 
tances ; } 

eiiesg arms are carried by Anglers, Bicy- dress changed will kindly send 
. 0 sts. . 
Sy ‘notice before the 20th of each month, 
Send for a catalogue and special circular |3 i i 
describing the latest triumphs in modern = order to receive the forthcoming 
firearms. siti /number at the new address. To prevent 
J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO,, wunis the old address should be given 


P. O. Box 5671, ; 
Chicopee Falls, Masa.| when ordering the change 
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‘The Little Finger Does It.’’ 


AUTOMATIC 
7 REEL. 


It will wind up the line a hun- 
.\{ dred times as fast as any other 
<> reel in the world. It will wind 
up the line slowly. No fish can 
ever get slack line with it. It 
will save more fish than any other 







-NCWNED FOR 
TONE & DURABILITY | 
MODERATE PRICES 
EASY TERMS. EXCHANGED. 
ENDORSED BY LEADING ARTISTS. 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. reel. SEND FoR CATALOGUE. 
Manipulated entirely by the hand that holds the rod. 
MNO Fifth Ave. co, (6th Stool |, xine inp ete 





Fine Full Dress 


g@ Evening Foot-Tailoring. 


The term ‘‘ well dressed” extends from the head to the foot of the subject— 
applied to shoe as well as to the neck or other wear. 
perfection or it is worthless—to you. 


Foot-tailoring is either 
You are sure of getting what you can 
, know will be perfection in fit and finish for you, as well as superlatively better 
than other shoes you meet, if you buy the ««KORRECT SHAPE,”’’ 
fi high or low cut Dress SHoEs. Patent Leather or French Calf, CHOICEST 
4 IMPORTED STOCK, and made by the most skilled and experienced 


workmen. Every style of shoe made for Gents and Boys. 










This trade-mark, as 
a proof of genuine- 
ness, is stamped on 
the ball of every 
“Korrect Shape” 
shoe. 


To places where ‘‘Korrect Shape” shoes should not 
happen to be in stock we pay all delivery charges. 
Whatever your shoe-need, send word at once to 


PACKARD 
ormaase = FIELD, 


Makers of the ‘‘Korrgct Works: 


spdesavertelotorticaneeha BROCKTON, 
MASS. 


Packard & Field Brockton’ Mass. 


have opened a 


Boot Shop corner of 
Park Place <* Broadway, N. Y. City. 


where a complete assortment of the 


“*Korrect Shape” 
can be found in all styles and prices. 


Youths, 
Athletic Goods for both 
Ladies and Gents. 


0, SAY, have you SEEN 


new books, new ideas, new designs, 
Books 4 and 5 “ HOUSES AND COTTAGES ” 


Size, 8x10 inches. Contain new designs, new styles, 








latest ideas in planning. 
from $150 up to $1,500; 


from $1,800 up to $3,000. 


No. 4 has 38 designs, classified 
about half under $1,000. No. 5 


contains 58 designs of dw ellings costing over $1,500; many 


Many new Southern or resort 


styles of houses in these works. 
Price, 81.00 each, or the two for 81.50. 


D. S. HOPKINS, Architect, 
18 Aldrich Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE DUNNING 


Patent Wrought -Iron Boiler, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE, 
IS THE BEST FOR 
LOW-PRESSURE 
STEAM OR HOT-WATER HEATINC, 
And insures a warm house night and day. 
OVER 16,000 IN USE! KEEPSSTEAM UP CONSTANTLY, 


ALSO, 
Steam Engines and Boilers of all kinds, and Machinery Generally. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL IRON WORKS CO., 


No. 24 Exchange Street, Geneva, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 86 PARK PLACE, 
Send for Illus. Catalogue with full description and price-list. 
N. B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and persons building. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO. 


Have been making Heating Apparatus over forty years. 
Ought to know something about it. Believe we do. 
We manufacture 
Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot-Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, 
Boynton Ranges, etc. 


They please ourcustomers. They would you. For Sale 
by best dealers all over the United States. 
Send for Catalogue. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO. 


195 and a7. aie St., 207, 20.6 and ee eee St., 
Chica: New York 


OUTFITS FOR FOR SUMMER. 


Our stock includes many 
specialties in Garments and 
Materials for use in 


OUT-DOOR LIFE. 
The Pi : g ri 1M1.| Riding Habits, Tennis and 


BUILT ON HONOR. Yachting Gowns, Madras, 
The finest wheel on the market.|Flannel and Silk Neglige 
Thousands of them in use. Fitted with Shirts, Tourist Shawls, Bath- 


aaaaenotipoaang ing Suits, etc., for men, wo- 
FULLY GUARANTEED. ' 
‘men and children. 


You want a wheel that will look) 
) well, ride well, wear well. 


. INVESTIGATE. 




























[ee James McCreery & Co., 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., Broadway & 11th St., 


Springfield, Mass. New York. 
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BRANCHES & SALE AGENCIES 
IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND 
—TOWNS IN THE U.S. — 
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FIRST-CLASS WORK, 
NO FANCY PRICES. 
GIVE US ATRIAL, 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


N. W. COR, DEARBORN & HARRISON STS., 







W. B. ORCUTT, GEN'L MGr. CHICAGO. 
SvsaMenes| FLORIDA 








“Dow use doth breed a habit 
in a man!” for who that once 
hath used himself to Shrewsbury 
Tomatoketchup with good will 
giveth up that relish to his meat ? 


CLIMATE 


For Winter Homes Sige 
A Modern and Economical Steam or Hot 


Water Heating device which is 
absolutely safe. 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. 





If you Build a House, 
Duper ae DESCRIPTIVE 
F. H. CADY’S WALL PAPERS. | —~ 


WE GUARANTEE BEST GOODS. CATALOGUE 
WE GUARANTEE LEAST MONEY. | 


Send 8 cents in stamps to postage on 100samples. | SENT 
305 High Street, Feovilienen | 4 L - 








SS | FREE TO 


'© COD LIVER OIL 
WILBOR'S S‘SHosPHATeS 


Cures Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, Pronchiti«, De- 
bility and all asting Diseases. Sold by all druggists. 











| ANY 





| 
= FIRST CLASS CURTAINDESK | 

: y $22. Four anda Half feet long. Un- P B | P 
limited variety in stock and to order. ier e, Butler & Pierce } : : 
‘American Desk & Seating Co. | ew sce & Pierce Mig. Co., 
270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO,U.S.A. | cHicaco. SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


y 
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ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS 


FOR FALL, '92, AND SPRING, ‘93, PLANTING. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, Crocus, Ranunculus, Iris, Amaryl- 
lis, Gloxinias, Peonies, Delphiniums, Gladioli, Dahlias, etc., 
etc., in thousands of varieties, new and old. 

(2 The flowers which, if planted indoors in the Fall, cheer the homes in the 
gloomy Winter months; which, if planted outdoors in the Fall, are among the first to 

show their exquisite beauties in the Spring. 

he largest catalogue of the above and all new and rare bulbs is published by the 
famous growers ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near Haariem), HOLLAND. (Est. 
1832.) All intending purchasers are respectfully invited to apply to undersigned 
American Agent, or to Messrs. Roozen direct, for the above catalogue, which 
we take pleasure in sending to such free. (8 Prices greatly reduced 

J. TERK KUILE, General American Agent, 33 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

(2 Our own Book on Cultivation for 40 cts. Mention Forum. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. + 
EPPS’S GOCOA. ,, AYER'S 
BREAKFAST. b+ al r V igor 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 

vern the operations o estion and nutrition, an y | 
S careful ap fication of the fine properties of well-selectec | Is the best prepara- 
Cocoa, Mr. has provi our fast tablee with a ; ‘ 
delicately flavoured Coverage which may save us many heavy | tion for the hair in the 
pat lis. ete by Gin Fasten usnet auch extiones ot diet | world. It restores 
that a constitution may ually it up until strong 4 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of faded, thin, and gray 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wher- hair to its original 
ever there is a weak int. We may escape many a fatal a 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and color, texture, and 
a properly nourished frame.” —‘“Civil Service Gazette. p abundance; prevents 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in . ‘ 
half-pound tins, by grocers, labelled thus b it from falling out, and 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, ; promotes a new and 
ondon, England. f vigorous growth. It 
. is perfectly harm- 
less, keeps the scalp 
clean, cures troublesome humors, and is the 


Most Fashionable 


hair-iressing in the market. No matter 
how dry and wiry the hair may be, under 
the influence of Ayer’s Hair Vigor it be- 
comes pliable to the comb and brush. When 
desired to restore color, the bottle should 
be well shaken; but not, if a dressing only is 
needed. That the hair may retain its 
youthful color, fullness, and beauty, it 
should be dressed daily with 


Sure cure for Bad Breath, Sour Stomach, Headache, Dyspep- 7 . 
sia, Heart Burn, all Bilious and Gastric Affections of the A er’s Hair Vi or 
aetaneane ene pe to perfection. Price only 25 cents y g 
per . 5 # 

DITMAN’S PHARMACY, Prepared by Dr. J.C Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass, 


BROADWAY ANB BARCLAY STREET. NEW YORK. 
— WRITE US ‘int — 
ti- Ths. 
TO guing © The aaahe no iden. aude no ean 


BUILD. ii ly een "BPRCIFIO Ob Pua. Pa, 
Sample designs of j cCOOoOD NEWS 
TO ADIE e* 





‘Model Homes aaweiaiiet 


sent on application. 


Createst o er. Now's your tim 
Our New Book— to get orders for our celebrated 


“Cottage Souvenir” No. 2, Teas, Coffees and Baking 


| Powder, and secure a beauti 
with over 200 illustrations, is eel ery” Gold Band or Moss R China 


for all who Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
GE want to build. R oilet Set, Watch, Brass Lam Castor, or 


Price @2. Send for prospectus and sample pages—/ree, Weitere Pictionary. for particulars address 
: : - HE GREAT AMERICAN ‘ 
GEO. F. BARBER &CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn, P. O. Box 239. ~ 31 and 33 Vesey Str Rew York. 


ESTERBROOK EMS <a 
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WE____ 
GIVE 


You can have 
the Desk or 
Lamp 


FREE 


If you will buy one 
of our Combination Boxes of 
“SWEET HOME"’ Soap and 


Toilet Articles, which we self 
on trial, too. 


You MUST HAVE AP— 
It is an ae Siue ays, SOAGS 
only question is where you 
shall buy it; we make it a de- 
cided object for you to buy of 
us—direct from factory to con- 
sumer, and save all middie- 
men’s and dealers’ profits. 


uR COMBINATION 
oeuns a large supp PRE 
best Soaps and finest Toilet 
Articles made, aud wil! give sat- 
isfaction to the most fastidious 

rson. We have been manu- 
facturing Soaps for over 17 
ears, and operate one of the 
argest and best equip 
plants in this country, having 
a capacity of fifteen million 
pounds a year. 


The “Chautauqua” Desk 


is a“‘thing of beauty” and will be “a joy forever” toall who 
possess one. Itis artistically designed, complete in appoint- 
ments, a model piece of furniture, and ords what nine 
out of ten homes lack—a suitable and convenient place for 
writing letters, studying, drawing, etc., etc., which will be 
used and appreciated by every member of the family. 

Itis made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed 
finish, with brass a < It stands five (5) feet high, 
is two and a half (2%) feet wide and ten and a half (10<) 
inches deep. 

Itis a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy 
book shelves, a top shelf for bric-a-brac, seven pigeon- 
holes for papers, compartments for letter paper, ink, etc. 

When placed in your home, filled with books which you 
prize, and ornamented with the gifts of friends, it will be- 
come a centre of attraction, and you will be grateful to us 
for adding a new pleasure to your life. 


ORDER | YOU RUN NO RISK! 


We do not ask you to remit in advance, 

or take any chances. We merely ask 

2 pee to send you a DESK end 

if after 30 DAYS TRIAL you are fully 

convinced that the goods are all we claim, you can then pay 
the bill—$10. But if you are not satisfied in every way, 
no charge wil be m for what you have used and we 
will take the Box and Desk away at our own expense. 
HOW CAN WE DO MORE? if you want the Lamp in- 
stead ofthe Desk, state it in your order. 


PCR SC CERO RTE ESeTERETeE EERE EAR Eee 
Some penpte ‘> 
not ask ut = remit in advance, we will place 
: 
5 


ye. to send cash with e 
in the Box, in ition to all the other extras named, ? 
a valuable present for the lady of the house. Where: 
boxes:\are paid for in advance, we ship same day : 
order is recet All other orders are fi'led in their : 
regular turn. Persons remitting in advance can: 
have their money refunded without argument or: 
comment if the Box or Desk does not all th 
ompest. a PRICE OF BOX COMPLETE, ONL 
$10.00, including the DESK ov LAMP. 


‘We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home Soap for 

yy years and still order at regular intervals, also Bank of Buffzlo, Bank of 

Es: Henry Clews & Co., po, Tae York ; —— 
Chicago, or any other Banker ‘ited States, 

Dun & Co, ; and the Bradstreet Co, 
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CONTAINS 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES 
«SWEET HOME”? Family Soap, enough 
to last an average family one year. 
11 BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Won- 
derful Discovery! Cannot Possibly Injure the 
Fabric. Simple--Easy—Efficient. /# each 
package is a coupon for roc., payable in goods, 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion 
Soap. It removes all roughness, redness, 
blotches, pimples and im orfections from the 
face. Especially adapted for the nursery or 


children’s use, . ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° 
One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, a DELICATE, 
Most popular 


refined, delicious perfume. 
and lasting made, ° e oad 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet 
Soap. A delig4tful and exhilarating substi- 
tute for sea bathing, . ‘ ° e ° 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Uat Meat 
Toilet Soap, . a. j ‘ é ° 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap, . 
One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, 
Delightfully Pleasant, Soothing, Healing. 
Cures Chapped Hands and Lips, ° ° 
One Bottle Modjeska Tooth-Powder. Pre- 
serves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens 


the breath, . ° > . ‘ ° ° 
One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, 
‘Shaving Soap, . 


Refined, Lasting, 

One Stick Napoleon 

Price of Articles if Bought Separately, . “$ 
DESK or LAMP if Bought of Dealer, . 


All for $101 "eee 


DESK 
GRATIS. 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Over Ten Thousand 
for several years 


MIT RAWUOEL, IN. Tey Us. Se As 


(full size) $6.00 


1.10 


1.10 


S& & RE & B 


& 
S 


aa 


INCORPORATED 1692. 
Paip uP CasuH Capitat, $500,000.00. 


who have used ‘‘SWEET HOME” Scap 
ve become Stockholders in oar Company. 


Larkin Soap Mfg. Co,, BUFFALO, 


Factories: Seneca, Heacock « Cannot Sts. 
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Table Water. 


Reasons why it is deemed su- 
perior to all others: 

1st.—It is a pure water, and, 
unlike most of the table waters, 


is unadulterated by salt or any|itou” 


other ingredient. 


2d.—It is a fresh water from 
a mountain spring, and has the 
pleasant taste and _ refreshing 
quality which can only be found 
in mountain-spring water. 

3d.—A chemical analysis 
shows it contains the best proper- 
ties to act on stomach, liver, and 
kidney. Prepared in Nature’s 
laboratory, it produces an effect 
on the system that cannot be du- 
plicated by any combination man 
can create. 


and effervescent of all waters, 
being charged with its own gas, 
taken like itself out of its own 
spring. 


5th.— Recommended by all 


physicians who have tried it as’ 


the best curative of indigestion 
and stomach troubles known. 

6th.—Without a rival for di- 
luting wines and liquors. 


Unexcelled for Family, Club, 
and Restaurant. Packed in 
cases of 


50 


Quarts, 


24 


Quarts. 


Ginger Champagne. 


Non-Alcoholic. 


A perfect summer beverage pre- 
pared, after our own special formula, 
from the waters of the famous ‘“‘ Man- 
effervescent springs, with an 
absolutely pure ginger extract ob- 
tained direct from the root. Itisa 
most delicious and exhilarating bev- 
erage, and, being heavily charged 
with natural gas taken from the 
“Manitou” spring, it sparkles for 
hours after being uncorked. The 
sale of this article is increasing very 
rapidly on its merits. It is superior 
to the’ ordinary Ginger Ales for all 
purposes that that article is used for. 
Try the “Manitou” Ginger Cham- 
pagne once, and you will use it 
always. 


You have Tasted 


4th.—It is the most sparkling | 


many so-called Ginger Ales, and then 
wished you had not, for your mouth 
was like a coal of fire. Red pepper 
—that wasall. Have you ever tasted 
our Non-Alcoholic “ Manitou” Gin- 
ger Champagne? Manitou Effer- 
vescing Water, pure fruit flavors, 
genuine extract of Jamaica ginger, 
and skill have combined to produce 
a beverage of charming flavor and 
unbounded popularity. Everybody 


| wants it. 


100 Convenient forms 
for Dealer and 


Consumer, 


48 


Pints. Pints. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND GROCERY DEALERS. 


Circulars sent on application to 


THE MANITOU MINERAL WATER CO., Manitou, Col. 
30 
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Quina Laroche, ©irmm LAROCHE’S 
Awarded at Paris a 7 Feruginous Tonic, 

GRAND NATIONAL BP MMMR  ssixin 
PRI7E ROE PERUVIAN BARK, 

, —— re 
16,600 francs, eam Pure Catalan Wine. 
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SING DEPARTMENT. 


TO ADVANCE THE STANDARD OF TYPEWRITING ! 


$5,000 in Cash—Columbian Fair Prizes 


TO BE GIVEN BY THE 


YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 


TO OPERATORS IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 


1 Grand Prize, - $1,000 
Io Prizes of $100, 1,000 
20 7 50, 1,000 
20 7 25, 500 
50 = IO, 500 
Io “ 


NE GRAND PRIZE OF $1,000 


will be given to the successful competitor on the Yost Writing Machine who shall write in the neatest form in 
the shortest s of time—all in the presence of the judges and one of each style of work to be written from 
dictation on spot—two business letters; two insurance company's annual reports; and two commercial 
balance sheets, lines twelve inches long, r thirteen and a half inches wide. 

The judges to be appointed by the WORLD'S COLUMBIAN FAIR COMMITTEE that shall be ap- 
pointed to judge of the typewriting exhibits at the Fair. 

Those intending to compete for this grand prize of $1,000 must send in their names and addresses one 
nomen before the trial, which will be held in Chicago shortly after the opening of the World's Columbian Ex- 

t. 


TEN PRIZES OF $100 EACH 


will be given to pupils in epee schools, or operators anywhere, for the best ten original essays, not ex- 
ceeding four thousand words each, written upon the Yost Writing Machine. Subject, ‘‘ Typewriting as a Fine 
Art,” “ The Future of Typewriting,” or any of the list of subjects furnished by the Yost Writing Machine 


Com ; 
rm TWENTY PRIZES OF $50 EACH 


to pupils in typewriting schools, or operators anywhere, as follows: Ten prizes to the ten operators who 
ll, upon the Yost Writing Machine, attain the greatest speed for one minute, upon a memorized sentence 

to be furnished—this speed contest to be upon an entirely new standard of absolutely perfect work of both 
rand machine. Particulars furnished. Ten prizes tothe ten operators who shall write correctly from 
dictation of new matter, upon the Yost Writing Machine, the greatest number of words in five minutes. Par- 


ticulars furnished. 
TWENTY PRIZES OF $25 EACH 


to pupils in typewriting schools, or operators anywhere, as follows: Ten prizes for the best ten Sungneiete, 
upon the Yost Writing Machine, of legal matter to be furnished. And ten prizes for the best ten samples, 
upon the Yost Writing Machine, of new and original designs of fancy work. Particulars furnished. 


FIFTY PRIZES OF $10 EACH 


to pupils in typewriting schools, EXCLUSIVELY, as follows: Ten for the best ten original essays, not ex- 
ceeding two thousand words, written upon the Yost Writing Machine. Subject, ‘‘The Excellences of the 
Yost Writing Machine;* ten for the best ten transcripts on the Yost Writing Machine, of legal matter to be 
furnished; ten for the best ten original designs of fancy work upon the Yost Writing Machine; and twenty 
for the best twenty business letters written upon the Yost Writing Machine. Particularsfurnished. Winners 
of any of the higher prizes for SIMILAR WORK to be barred from this competition. 


TEN PRIZES OF $100 EACH 


will be given to the proprietors of the ten typewriting schools whose respective pupils obtain the larg- 
est number of the above-named prizes 
Full particulars as to the conditions governing all these contests furnished upon application to the 
¢—____—______ + 
| 
Merchants Exchange National Bank, 257 Broadway, N.Y. 7 7 Th LC 
This is to certify that the Yost Writing Machine Co., 71 Y OST W RITING MACHINE CO., 
Broadway, New York, has made a special deposit with | 
| this bank of $5,000, subject to the draft of the Committee ie = a p 
to be appointed by the Jud on Typewriters at the / I and / 3 Broadw ay, 
Worild’s Columbian Fair at Chicago, [il., in 1893, as de- ¢ 
scribed above. A. 8. APGAR, Cashier. > 
New York, June 20th, 1802. New York. 
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AUGUST, 1892. 
SHALL THE SOUTHERN’ QUESTION BE REVIVED? . 


Unparalleled Industrial Progress . . RICHARD H. EDMONDS “& 


Late Euitor of the Baltimore «‘ Manufacturers’ Record’* 


The Disastrous Effects of a Force Bill. . . . . HOKE SMITH 


President Atlanta (Ga.) Board of Education 


Literature asa Career ........ .. . WALTER BESANT a 
An American View of the Irish Question . . RICHARD H. DANA 


SILVER AND THE CURRENCY: 


The Folly of Free-Coinage Agitation. . LOUIS WINDMULLER s 


Repeal of the State-Bank Tax ...... DAVID M. STONE 


Editor New York «‘ Journal of Commerce’ 


What Psychical Research Has Accomplished , Prof. WILLIAM JAMES 
The Western Traffic Association... . . ALDACE F. WALKER 


Chairman of the Commissioners of the Western Traffic Association 


STUDIES IN PRACTICAL RELIGION: 
An Example of Organized Thrift. . JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 
The Churches and Labor Unions . . . . Rev. JOHN P. COYLE 
Why We Have so Few Good Roads . Ex-Gov. JAMES A. BEAVER 
Phonographic Studies of Speech. ........R,. L. GARNER 


Municipal Government: A Corporate, Not a Political Problem 
FRANK MORISON 


NEW YORK: 
THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, Union Square. 


2s, 6d. perCopy. LONDON: E. ArRNonD, 387 BEpFoRD St., STRAND. £1. 10s. a Year, 
PARIS: LIBRAIRIE GALIGNANI, 224 Ruz DE RIVOLI. 


50 Cts. a Copy. ae $5.00 a Year. 


~ 









Why pay $100 per year for your Life Insurance when 
the same amount of Insurance can be had in one of the 
*K strongest Life Insurance Companies.in the world for $50? 





Be | RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING. 
ECONOMY ea. OR - - - - — 60,000 
| Interest Income, annually, exceeds - - $127,000.00 
IS | Bi-Monthly Income exceeds - - - 600,000.00 


, | RESERVE FUND, MAY 45th, 1892, - $,247,893.34 
t Death Claims Paid, over . -  18,051,638.09 


WEALTH ‘Saving in Premiums exceeds  - — - $0,000,000.00 
; . | New Business in 1891 exceeds- 50,000,000.00 
: INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds - 220,000,000.00 
¥ *K ) Se ae ee SO ee 


Po Reliable agents wanted in every State. 






















Send for Circular describing plan. 





Home Office, Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New York. 
E. B. HARPER, President. 


THE PREMIER CAMERA 








: an elegant HAND-MADE sour mash whiskey, dis- 
2 : | tilled on the Ante-Bellum plan, in the mountains of 

Kentucky—especially for gentlemen as a beverage, 

or a restorative for brain-workers and nervous debility. 

1s THE BEST IN MARKET. To suit the demand of those wanting a fine whiskey, 
ae ee we bottle our oldest stock, distilled in 1875, and pack 
in cases, as follows: Twelve quart bottles, $18.00 per 

Simple of Manipulation. case; twelve bottles, 6's to the gallon, $15.00 per case; 
twenty-four pints, $20.00 per case. The three members 

Plates or Films are used. of this firm are Sephews of the late Col. Richard M. 
The Shutter is always set. | Johnson, well known by the honorable position he 
occupied in the history of his country. The Belle of 

Covered with Leather. | Nelson is made in the same way it was when Col 
Johnson distilled whiskey on his farm in 1812; and if 


! 18. . those who are in want of a fine article will give the 
PRICE $ 8.00 brand a trial, they will find it to be notonly absolutely 
Send for Catalogue and copy of pure, but as fine as the oldest French brandy brought 


to this country. For the character of our house, 
established in 1845, we refer to the Governor of 


Kentucky, the Judges of our Supreme Courts, and all 
ROCHESTER OF TICAL COME AN Y, Se. Orders w — filled from New 
fork, Philadelphia or Louisville, Ky., depots. If this 

9S. Water St., ROCHESTER,N. Y. is not agreeable, then address the ee 


BELLE OF NELSON DISTILLERY CO., 
New Hope, Nelson County, N.Y. 


Entered at the Post-office at New York as second-class matter. 


Modern Photography. 


i a PPC 


Press or Tak Pusiisners’ Printine Co., 120 & 122 East 1 rh Srreer, New York. 





























WINE CO. 


D. M. HILDRETH, Vice-Pres. 
W. W. ALLEN, Treas. J. W. DAVIS, Gen, Supt. 
A. J. SWITZER, Sec’y. HARLO HAKES, Prea. 


POST-OFFICE: 


URBANA, N. Y. 


PRONOUNCED LY CONNOISSEURS THE 


Best Natural Sparkling Wine 


PRODUCED IN AMERICA, 





ALSO A 
FULL LINE OF WELL-RIPENED AND PURE 


Sweet Catawba, Dry Catawba, Port, 








Sherry, Clarets and Brandy 





MADE EXCLUSIVELY FROM GRAPES. 


2" For sale by all leading Wine Dealers and 
Grocers. 


HAMMONDSPORT, NEW YORK. 


‘A MARVELOUS RECORD. 


The frequent publication of figures showing the transae- 





tions of the Life Insurance Companies of this country has to 
some extent familiarized the public mind with the magnitude 
of the beneficent work they have done, the following compre- 
hensive statement is a revelation as to what has been done by 


the .greatest of all the companies 


| The Mutual Life of New York. 2 


SINCE IT WAS ORGANIZED IN 1843 IT : 

f 

. Has received from its Policy-hold than , . . 38s 

ro if 126 olders more tha MILLIONS 

t Has collected for its Policy-holders more than tt. so Lae 

f Has paid to its Policy-holders more than . ‘ ‘ ° - 304 0 F 

ll 

. Has paid for its Policy-holders less thz 4 é . ‘ 65 

: I Oo oncy $s an DOLLARS 
And holds Invested for its Policy-holders more than . - 140 J x 


RICHARD A. McCurbDy, PRESIDENT. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, VICE-PRESIDENT. 





from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absoluteiy Pure 
and it is Soluble, 


>, No Chemicals 


. NW ive are used in its prepar- 
ok Ai ation. It has more 


TP than three times the 
strength of Cocoa 
, mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
‘up. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, BASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
‘for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Aubusson 


AND 


Axminster 


) WHOLE CARPETS. 


A choice collection is now shown 
by us in a variety of sizes suited 
to modern 


HIGH-CLASS FURNISHINGS. 


Special Designs prepared and Car- 
pets made for future delivery. 


ay, & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Sts., 33-35 E. 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


rr SSS — Ll LULU hcl ee! oe 
Press or Tax Pus.issers’ Printing Co., 120. 122 k 1 


a Sraeet, New York. 


Sete oryy: 
a 
lano-Fortes 
5 
Fifty years before the public, upon their ex- 
cellence alone have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in 


TONE, TOUCH, 


Workmanship, # Durability 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near zoth St., New York. 
' 22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
| 817 Market Space, Penna. Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


Cuicaco - LYON & HEALY, 


STATE AND MONROE STs. 


Sole Agents, 


Lowell 


Lowell Carpets have been justly celebrated 


for more than half acentury, ‘To protect buyers 
from deception, the word Lowell is woven in 
capital letters at each repeat of the pattern in 
the back of 


Lowell Brussels & Wiltons, | 


The best quality, designs and coloring. The 
popular Lowell Ingrains are wound on a hollow 
~~ made in two solid pieces, 


. S. trade-mark, 


Car 


“1 \ 


ort, 


Raven Lastia, © 
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beginning for the convenience 
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